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POSTAL PARCELS DELIVERY AT ONE CENT A POUND. 


IS ONE CENT A POUND A PROFITABLE RATE FOR POSTAL 
PARCELS FOR THE ENTIRE UNITED STATES? 


ANALYZED BY JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 


N the first article on Postal Parcels, published in Tae Cosmopo.itran for February, 
it was shown that the United States post-office rate fora parcel conveyed from New 
York to Albany is six thousand per cent. greater than the charge by the German 
government for a package from one end of Germany to the extreme end of Austro- 
Hungary, a distance of perhaps twelve hundred miles. 

The cry of those in the Post-Office Department who have in every possible way 
sought to disparage the carrying of parcels by the government in order to throw this 
business into the hands of the express companies, has been that the government is 
losing money in carrying parcels even at sixteen cents per pound, and that four pounds 
is the limit which can be carried by the government. This is done in the face of the 
fact that the government for more than twenty years has been carrying parcels of 
periodicals at one cent per pound in packages up to two hundred and twenty pounds 
in weight. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to examine, in the light of the figures of actual transpor- 
tation, just what these special pleas put forth by post-office officials mean. Having demonstrated 
the falsity of the claims made, we may then ask: *‘ Can the Post- Office Department carry 
parcels of any size up to four feet square and any weight up to twenty pounds to any 
part of the United States at a price not to exceed one cent per pound and make an annual 
profit ?’” 

The arguments that have emanated from the Post-Office Department have been of a 
most curious character. Because it has been nobody’s business to refute these state- 
ments, postal officials have unblushingly repeated them from year to year until many 
persons have come to accept as facts the most shallow falsifications. 

The fact is that no one connected with the Post-Office Department during many 
years, except Postmaster-General Wanamaker, has had any knowledge of the subject 
of transportation. Mr. Wanamaker was strongly in favor of a Postal Parcels system, 
but found himself prevented from taking action by the strong influences which ruled 
in Congress. The present postmaster-general is a managing politician pure and simple. 
The third assistant postmaster-general, to whom is committed the keeping of this 
immense interest of the government, was first a fireman and afterward an engineer on a 
locomotive in a Western state, and was appointed, it is said, from this position, without 
the slightest business training or experience, in the direction of the work to be per- 
formed, to manage an office more important than the presidency of any great express 
company. 

As a rule, the men in charge of postal affairs have been those who understood that 
the interests of the express companies demanded the throttling of the post-office service 
and that promotion or security of place depended upon protecting those interests. It is 
perhaps not wonderful, then, that witha man like Loud at the head of the House Postal 
Committee, and with such men as are now in charge of the Post-Office Department, 
the constant attempt should have been, not to increase the efficiency of the service and 
lower prices, but to hamper reforms, to curtail the service and to increase prices with 
a view to throwing the business into private hands. 

That the Post-Office Department can safely undertake to deliver packages for one 
cent a pound in any part of the United States and in any part of Germany and Austro- 
Hungary and in many parts of other countries—the present charges for merchant pack- 
ages being sixteen cents a pound—is easily demonstrated by the facts already in the 
possession of the business community. 

For, while the government offers the publisher a rate of one cent a pound to 
ship all his periodicals, the publisher, as a matter of fact, refuses to accept this price 
and ships nearly three-fourths of all the copies which he sends to the fifteen thousand 
distributing agencies throughout the United States, through the slow express companies. 
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In fact, the daily newspapers refuse to use the mail for more than ten per cent. of their 
circulation. 

This means, that while the government claims to be losing money at one cent a 
pound, the Merchants’ Despatch and other slow express companies take this business 
away from the government at the rate of from one-fifth of a cent a pound for the sup- 
plies which are shipped from New York to Boston all the way up to nine-tenths of a 
cent a pound for those which are shipped by the New York periodicals as far West as 
St. Louis. 

This means that, so unnecessarily high is this price and so extravagant is the govern- 
ment overcharge at even one cent a pound, that the publishers cannot afford to avail them- 
selves of this price which the officials of the Post-Office Department are at all times 
claiming as too low. 

To repeat—nearly three-fourths—in fact, seventy per cent.—of all the packages 
of periodicals shipped from New York to the great distributing news-agencies of the 
country, are sent by the Merchants’ Despatch and other slow express companies, because 
the government rate of one cent per pound is too high. 

Take the rate to Massachusetts—one of the largest populations buying period- 
icals. The rate actually paid on THE CosMopo.iraN to Boston is but eighteen cents 
per hundred pounds—less than one-fifth of a cent per pound. Ona shipment of one 
hundred thousand pounds, the publisher saves $820 out of every thousand by not using 
the government service, which the friends of the express companies in the Post-Office 
Department are eternally crying out to be too low-priced! Here is a salient fact worth 
a thousand pages of theories. It is not what somebody imagines may be done, but 
what is actually being done each month in the year. 

The second fact which makes itself apparent in the consideration of this problem 
is that the Post-Office Department has already in operation in the United States 74,160 
post-offices, thousands of highly paid officials, lawyers, detectives and other adjuncts of 
such an organization. These are already housed, provided for and under salary. It 
follows that if the express companies’ offices should be closed up and transferred to the 
Post-Office Department, then at least two-thirds of the expense which the five great 
express companies and the ten thousand local express companies are now put to for 
highly paid officials, for rentals, employees, and items outside of railway or wagon 
transportation, would be saved. 

In the various cities of the country there are thousands of small express companies 
and private delivery companies engaged in the carrying of parcels. A government 
rate of one cent a pound would take over all the deliveries of the merchants, big and 
little, in the great cities—take over that of the publishers. In a word, all classes of 
business would find it to their intérest to use this inexpensive, because properly organ- 
ized, means of conveyance. 

Take, for instance, in the city of New York. Thousands of wagons travel through 
its three or four thousand miles of streets delivering one after another the parcels of this 
or that merchant. Into a single block one hundred and fifty wagons will come in a 
day, each delivering its parcel. The loss by this lack of organization is inconceivably 
great. Under a government parcels system it would be concentrated, and instead of 
one delivery a day, or one delivery every other day, as some merchants now give, it 
would be possible to have a package sent to its destination within two or three hours 
after the order had been placed. 

In considering the short-sightedness of the post-office officials, it is difficult to 
determine which of its extraordinary rulings holds the first rank. Perhaps the palm 
should be given to that regulation which charges two cents a pound for the delivery in 
New York city of a periodical published in New York city, while a periodical published 
in San Francisco can be shipped to New York and sent to the upper end of Manhattan 
Island for one cent a pound! Talk about the Snark and Boojum—the beautiful mind 
which designed this law argued, so it is said, that if the one-cent-a-pound rate were 
given to New York publishers, ‘‘the mails of New York might be crowded to such an 
extent as to interfere with the business of the post-office’’—or of uue express companies, 
as you please. 

Searcely less surprising than this argument, is that pertaining to the general 
delivery of periodicals. That the actual delivery of periodicals at one cent a pound is 
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profitable to the government, is shown by the fact that private express companies offer 
to do it for less. But even if it costs more, the government could well afford to do 
this business, for the following reasons—namely, that for each copy of a magazine 
which the government mails for one year, there is sold an average of not less than four 
two-cent stamps, in circularizing by the publisher, in sending remittances by the sub- 
scriber, in sending receipts by the publisher, and in the general conduct of the business. 
It is acknowledged that the two-cent stamp is nearly all profit to the government. 

Sut that is not all that the government secures through the periodical. The 
great number of advertisements carried by the magazines, and of which Mr. Madden 
complains, result in an immense business correspondence. From what is known of the 
advertising business, and as it is more than probable that the letters written by readers 
of the magazine to the advertisers average orie a month by each subscriber, it is not too 
much ‘to estimate that for every cent of pound postage paid, the government sells 
in the course of a year, as the direct result of that magazine going out, no less than 
sixteen two-cent stamps. 

The calculation would stand in this way: 

Two-cent stamps used each year for each subscription in the con- 
duct of the business, : ‘ ° ; ° 4 
Two-cent stamps used by customers writing for goods advertised, 12 
Total, ; “ 16 two-cent stamps, or 52 cents. 


On three hundred thousand magazines, the government would receive in pound 
postage—each magazine being supposed to weigh one pound each—$3 0,000 per 
annum. From two-cent stamps sold as the result of the circulation of the magazine, 
thirty-two times three hundred thousand, or $96,000, Total, $152,000 per 
annum. In other words, the government gets an average of four cents a pound 
for each magazine mailed, counting the pound postage and the two-cent stamps that 
are used because of the going out of that magazine. There is also profit on postal 
money-orders, which are sold by the government at about four times the price which 
should be paid under a well-organized system. 

The merchant parcels now handled by the post-office probably do not amount to 
more than one five-thousandth part of the parcels handled in the United States. With 
seventy-four thousand offices and a costly organization fully equipped to handle the 
business, the government fixes a rate so excessive that it secures but one five-thousandth 
part of the total. Yet the price at which the post-office may handle parcels depends 
entirely upon the quantity handled. It isin exactly the position of a ten-cent magazine. 
If but one hundred thousand were sold, the magazine must be a failure. With a 
constituency of hundreds of thousands it is a highly profitable business. 

Take, for instance, the rural delivery, upon which the government will expend 


twenty millions of dollars this year. If permitted to carry parcels at any reasonable 
rate, it would be highly profitable. But at sixteen cents per pound the mails cannot 
be used for package delivery. As a consequence, we have the rural delivery reserved 


for letters and periodicals. Exactly as if Marshall Field should insist that one class of 
his wagons should traverse the streets of Chicago four-fifths empty under an arbitrary 
order reserving them exclusively for kid gloves and lace. 

If a law giving a rate of one cent a pound to any part of the United States were 
in operation, undoubtedly all stores, great and small, would use it for delivery of parcels 
to their customers. This would bring down the average haul for parcels in all parts of 
the United States to ten miles—possibly to less. Who, having the slightest familiarity 
with transportation, would claim that the United States, with its seventy-four thousand 
offices already established, and its officers and general organization already under pay, 
could not most profitably handle parcels at an average price of one cent per pound? 

If this department were placed under a man of great organizing ability, it is more 
than probable that, instead of a loss, the one-cent-a-pound postal rate could be made 
to produce $100,000,000 of income annually for the government. But the government 
could well afford to operate it even at a slight loss, because the saving to the merchants 
—especially the country stores—to the manufacturers, the farmers, and to the people 
generally, would be from two to four hundred millions per annum—to say nothing of 
the public convenience. 





Drawn by Seymour M. Stone. 
“THE INDIANS POURED A RAIN OF POISONED ARROWS WHICH SOON STRUCK DOWN EVERY 
ONE BUT THE GOVERNOR.” 


(See “The Dramatic History of South America,” page 683.) 
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IF EUROPE SHOULD GO TO WAR. 


By JOHN BrRISBEN WALKER. 


are the conditions which 


~ complex 

Y surround the conflict 
and Japan, that any hour may bring forth 
the most extraordinary developments. As 
the 
3ut England can- 


between Russia 


long as Japan shall be successful 
danger is not so great. 
not afford and will not permit any Russian 
Be- 


cause of her use of invention, Japan has 


success which will endanger China. 


control of the China Seas and is able to 
land troops on an extended shore line of 
more than one thousand miles, threatening 
the Russian positions in front and rear, and 
demanding the maximum of alertness and 
effort their part. As Japan should 


also be able to bring superior forces to bear 


upon 


in the early stages of the war, the position 
of the ezar’s forces is now hazardous. 
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Russia. even if able to move her entire 
European fleet, risks the long voyage with 
out coaling stations, and the almost certain 
defeat at the end of the 


accompanied by such a squadron of sub 


voyage, unless 


marines as would be able to endanger the 
entire Japanese navy. These will take time 
to build. 

fleet might 
deficiency in that of Japan, because of the 


Here again, however, England’s 


stand ready to supply any 


absolute necessity that Russia shall not 


obtain control of the China Seas and China, 
and organize its four hundred millions 
for Russia as against India and perhaps the 


civilized world. 


But. nevertheless, unexpected causes 
may at any moment bring about an align- 
ment of Europe for and against Russia, 
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énding in a war the most terrible in the 
annals of the world. 

It is interesting, therefore, to attempt to 
forecast, even if but in the most superficial 
way, some of the possibilities which such 
a war might develop. 

The first suggestion is that when such 
tremendous interests are at stake there will 
be a quickening of the inventive faculty, 
or rather the inventors will be given the 
necessary means to immediately perfect 
that new war apparatus which is recog- 
nized, but which the conservative ten- 
dencies of the professional soldier have 
prevented from being properly developed 
through such necessary expenditure as 
accompanies in private establishments the 
perfecting of every important mechanical 
device. 

Undoubtedly it will be a new kind of 
war in which science, individual initiative 
and desperate daring will play a great 
part, and in which mere numbers will not 
count as formerly. There will be six new 
implements of warfare for the first time in 
full use. 


I. The small-bore, long-range rifle, 
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LYPES. 





making cavalry charges impossible, and 
rifle-pits, at every move, a necessity. 

II. Even the best field artillery will 
Waste ammunition among the trees, while 
marksmen with telescoping sights will pick 
off the gunners. 

III. The submarine boat will come into 
full play. France has already fifty such. 
England is working on thirty submarines, 
some of them as high as four hundred tons, 
with power to travel four hundred miles on 
the surface and dive in ten seconds. 

IV. The automobile boat, with a speed 
of twenty to thirty miles per hour, weighing 
less than two thousand pounds-—a double 
ender—costing only two thousand dollars, 
equipped fore and aft with torpedo-tubes, 
and operated by a single man—risking 
only one life. One hundred of these could 
be hung along the decks of a single great 
ocean-liner, like the ‘*Kaiser Wilhelm,’ 
ships faster than the fastest cruisers. 

V. An ocean greyhound equipped with 
a hundred rapid-fire guns and _ fifty auto- 
mobile torpedo-boats and a number of 
small submarines. It would be able to run 


away from the fastest battleships or attack 
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them when the conditions of darkness, fog 


or harbor offered the favorable opportunity. 

VI. The aeroplane and airship. The 
power-driven airship of Santos-Dumont 
would of itself be an important contribution 
to warfare; but the aeroplane, perfected, 
would be so formidable that it would para 
lvze almost all other forms of military 
energy. 

Fifteen years ago the submarine boat 
and aerial motor-plane were known to be 
capable of immediate usefulness. The 
offering of half a million dollars in prizes 
and the expenditure of another million in 
experimental work would certainly have 
brought to a point of thorough practica 
bility both of these inventions. Yet men 
charged with guarding their country’s 
interests have elosed their eves and stu 
pidly greeted the diseussion with booris!i 


jokes, 


What is the re sponsibility of the Russian 
engineer officers who have seen their 
country’s navy incapacitated, and the 
nation now compelled to expend hundreds 
of extra millions because, in the fashion 
of the day, they laughed at invention, and 





went into war with not a single submarine 
boat at Port Arthur? 

A liundred Russian submarines to-day in 
Port Arthur and = Viadivostok, costing 
one hundred thousand dollars each, ten 
tl 


million dollars in all, only a little more 


than the cost of two battleships, could 
annihilate Japan's fleet and make the 
appearance of a Japan se army on transports 
a ridieulous demonstration, their landing 
on Manchurian coasts an impossibility 

In the **Scientific American” of Febru- 
ary 20th, the following appeared. It was 
the first sign that nations were awakening 
to the possibilities of invention as revolu- 
tionizine old ideals of the art of wat 

‘**Amone the maritime nations of Europe 
there is a feverish anxiety to equip the 
respective navies with a large force of 
submarine — vessels. When this naval 
fighting unit was at first conceived, it was 
regarded with skepticism by many of the 
powers, notably Great Britain, Germany 
and Russia. But its rapid development in 
both France and this country, wherein the 


efficiency of the craft was Gemonstrated, 


has been such that there is a_ strong 
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disposition among the more conservative 
nations to make up leeway, so as to reduce 
to a considerable extent the heavy lead 
that has been gained by France. Great 
Britain was the first to follow the lead of 
the two countries named. It did not try 
to design a new type of submarine vessel, 
but availed itself of the Holland boat, 
which had at that time even become a 
pronounced success. 

‘‘The new vessels for the British navy 
are to be of two hundred tons displace- 
ment. Experiments have shown, at least 
so far as the British Admiralty is con- 
cerned, that these vessels should have 
as great a radius as possible, and _ this 
result cannot be obtained with a less dis- 
placement than two hundred tons. Yet 
this displacement is only half of what the 
two new vessels to be laid down by the 
French government are to be. Each of 
these boats is to displace four hundred 
tons and will be twice as large as the 
‘Gustave Zédé,’ 
marine yet constructed. 

‘‘The projected submersible 


which is the largest sub- 


torpedo 








boats approach in displacement the older 
types of torpedo-boat destroyers in the 
British navy. Their most marked feature, 
however, will be their ability to dive from 
the surface to a submerged position in the 
short space of about six seconds. While 
submerged they will be propelled by light 
but powerful electric motors. 

‘*The capabilities of these new vessels 
may be summed up as follows: 1. Trav- 
eling on the surface, sufficient fuel being 
carried to run the gasoline engine fifty 
hours and propel the vessel four hundred 
miles at a speed of eight knots, and, in 
the larger and later type, for a greater 
distance. 2. Awash, the boat being 
almost completely out of view, but the 
large armored conning tower rising above 
the surface and serving as a lookout for 
the officer of the watch. 38. Entirely 
submerged, the vessels being of sufficient 
strength to permit them to sink to a depth 
of one hundred feet if necessary. 

‘‘Great Britain at the present moment 
has eight submarines at Portsmouth, which 
are serving as a training school for sub- 
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marine navigation and inanagement. Eleven 
other craft are almost completed and will 
be dispatched to Portsmouth to receive 
the full complement of officers and men. 
The exact number of submarines which it 
is now intended to construct is being 
maintained a secret at present, but it is 
anticipated that by the end of the present 
year Great Britain, owing to the more 
rapid means of naval construction, will be 
able to compare favorably numerically with 
France. The French navy this year will 
have thirty submarines in commission, 
while in the course of a few weeks Great 
sritain will possess nineteen boats of 
this type.”’ 

While the problem of new scientific 
Weapons is comparatively easy, it is not 
Within the power of any mind to forecast 
the possibilities which a general war in 
Europe would bring about politically. 

Russia has vast bodies of dissatisfied sub- 
jects—Poles, Finns, Siberians—who, given 
the slightest encouragement, would rise in 
rebellion. The Russian army is said to be 
permeated with a spirit of revolution and 
antagonism to its officers. 


In Germany, the feeling of unrest is even 
more dangerous to the government, because 
more intelligent and better organized— 
knowing firmly what it wants and how to 
accomplish it, if the opportunity offers. 
The private soldiers of the army are drawn 
largely from the class which has been the 
sufferer from the political system and which 
is seeking to accomplish reforms. The 
brutality exercised by the officers has in no 
way lessened the spirit of unrest. Given 
a rallying point—it is not probable that 
they lack in leaders—there would be a 
sudden uprising in the army which would 
astonish the emperor. William, the man 
—versatile, high-spirited, well-intentioned 
—is admired by all his subjects. The em- 
peror, barrier to social reform and the expo- 
nen: of militarism, is an obstacle to prog- 
ress, according to many German thinkers. 

A suddep uprising in Germany, a de 
position of officers, a declaration for a 
republic—and no man can foresee what the 
end will be. 

With French and Swiss republicans to 
aid, with the democrats of Italy ready to 
respond to any cry, it is not wholly without 
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the possibilities that a general war of 
Europe would end in the realization of the 
dream of a republic which animates so many 
breasts on the Continent to-day —the final de- 
velopment of a ‘* United States of Europe.”’ 

Let us suppose for the moment that 
war has actually begun and that France 
and England are lined up against each 
other by open declaration. An_ inter- 
esting question would be: ‘‘What would 
be the first move of the costly battleships 
possessed by France and England? Know- 
ing that the French harbors were filled 
with submarines, what would be the folly 
of a British commander who should risk his 
fleet in their vicinity? And would not the 
same be true of the French fleet?’’ 

The discussion would not be upon what 
caliber of guns, or how numerous, the 
vessel carried, and what the resisting power 
of her armor. But what the probabilities 
that from out of the depths should at any 
moment spring up a submarine capable of 
discharging two or three torpedoes at a 
distance of one hundred yards. Or at what 
moment a torpedo attached to a hull might 
not be in the act of exploding, while the 





submarine that had affixed it was gliding 
safely away beneath the waters. 

Would the English Channel be safe for 
any tleet under the new conditions? How 
closely shut must that harbor be into 
which a fleet might retreat at night with 
no danger from the arrival of a swift ocean 
greyhound capable of putting down fifty 
automobile boats armed with torpedoes! 
How guard against the arrival of a fleet 
of submarines ready to take advantage of 
England's fogs? Think of pitting the lives 
of six hundred men on a battleship, repre- 
senting four millions of expenditure, against 
a single man guiding an automobile boat 
speeding twenty miles an hour and carry- 
ing at his bow that torpedo which, if it 
reach its destination, is certain to send 
the great hulk of iron, with its men, costly 
armor and still costlier guns, to the bottom. 

Undoubtedly the submarine boat is build- 
ing up a new class of navy. It will mean 
work for young, intrepid men, who are 
willing to risk life for the sake of fame or 
country. It will not mean the old com- 
fortable navy with its calculated probabili- 
ties of escape from injury in action. 
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Those handling a submarine and the 
single heroes in charge of automobile boats, 
must be men of willingness to risk, of 
quickness of eye, of sureness of hand, and, 
above all, a nerve that is equal to any 
contingency. They will be picked men 
to whom their comrades will say: ‘‘Going 
to death, we salute thee.”’ 

The uncertainties and dangers of the new 
forces in marine warfare would be so fully 
realized that before many weeks had gone 
by, those governments which, in the past, 
have been so hesitating in their willingness 
to consider the slightest outlay with refer 
ence to aerial flight, would be ready to 
make almost any expenditure. 

A single aeroplane sent out from a 
country town in England, successful in 
dropping dynamite over French battleships, 
would create consternation even though not 
able to sink a single vessel. Paris, Berlin 
and St. Petersburg would be in danger. 

Just as England and France have sud- 
denly waked up to the submarine, so all 
Europe would engage in the building of 
airships. Corps would be organized ; those 
who had studied the subject would be in 


demand, and government appropriations 
If every 


an advis- 


would be practically unstinted. 
good plan should be availed of, if 
ory commission should be appointed to in- 
spect the work of each and offer suggestions 
Without interfering with the inventors, the 
progress would be rapid. Governments 
would become all of a sudden as liberal in 
expenditure for airships as they had_for- 
merly been parsimonious and ridiculous. 
Doubtless many foolish plans would be ex- 
ploited, but it would be rightly considered 
that a hundred expenditures would not be 
too much if out of the hundred a single one 
should prove successful. 

And _ then? With the power in the 
hands of every nation to move through the 
air upon an enemy’s capital, at the rate of 
a hundred miles per hour, carrying enough 
dynamite to destroy half a city, what 
would be the conditions for peace? With 
power in half a dozen submarines to sink 
a dozen battle-ships, what would be the 
prospect for armor-plate contracts? 

And then with power in the hands 
of the individual. to endanger from 
aerial flight the palace of an emperor, 
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what would be the prospect of autocrats? 

The world is moving very fast. Men are 
not changing so rapidly as are the con- 
ditions which science is creating. The 
proudly boasted battle-ship of to-day, cost- 
ing many millions, will be the old junk of 
to-morrow. 

Two situations present themselves in 
Europe: that which is on the surface 
by the newspapers, 





which is discussed 


which is shown in the geographies—certain 
political states having seemingly antago- 
nistic interests, whose rulers carry on the 
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U. S. TORPEDO-BOAT ‘‘MORRIS"’ DISCHARGING A TORPECO FROM A STERN LAUNCHING-TUBE. 


old diplomacy, and talk as of old about 
throwing their peoples into conflict because 
of imperial or kingly fancies that this or 
that is to be gained by carnage. 

The physical power which comes of guns 
and organization, with ability to throw 
overmastering numbers of well-disciplined 
men at any threatened point, is seemingly 
in the possession of the state. 

Of these Russia, the dangerous 
because of outnumbering legions, the most 
threatening because of an inborn and firmly 
founded ambition in her 


most 


nobles to control 
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the world, has been detected alike by the 
civilized and by the less civilized states in 
one of those periodical advances upon the 
territory of her neighbors. 

Slowly through the centuries she has 
stretched out her domain until it measures 
five thousand miles across the Asiatic con- 
tinent, crossing four rivers as great as the 
Mississippi and embracing resources of the 
most varied description. 

Fortunately, when the final moment 
came, a little nation, which but a few years 
ago had been invaded by the power of 
superior war machines, had learned the 
lesson of mechanical construction, stood 
ready with some of the best fruits of science 
to strike suddenly, enthusiastically and 
effectively her sluggish-minded foe. 

France, the republic, the natural foe of 
despotic power, stands, by the curious 


stupidity or malicious intention of her so- 
called diplomacy, ready to aid as ally that 
government which represses with fierce 
cruelty the slightest manifestation at home 
of those ideals dearest to the heart of the 
French people. And every element in 
France which is inimical to republicanism, 
every lingering bit of monarchy which 
hopes for a return of kingly rule, every 
ambitious and unscrupulous passion unsatis- 
fied, stands hoping that France will 
actively take part with Russia, and that 





in the ensuing orgy of militarism the 
republic may be trampled forever into the 
dust. 

Spain, the ill-governed, is filled with 
republicans, sternly repressed by the power 
of organization, but awaiting their time, 
and absolutely determined that the first 


h_ penin- 


opportunity shall see the Spanis 
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sula enrolled with France, Switzerland and 
the Americas. 

Italy, economically unfortunate, though 
the king is far-sighted and high-minded, 
is likewise thoroughly prepared for the 
coming republic, and in her exercise of 
constitutional government has _ already 
learned the essential lessons preliminary 
to the rule of the people. 

The peoples suffering under Turkish 
misrule, and 
desperately 
ready to resent 
it, are praying 
for a change to 
republican in- 
stitutions, and 
stand almost 
with arms in 
their hands 
alert to begina 
war for free- 
dom whenever 
the complexi- 
ties of Euro 
pean politics 
Copyright, 1898, Frank H. Child. 
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The crushed peoples of Poland and Fin 
land—the unjustly condemned _ political 
criminals of Siberia—are willing to take 
the most desperate chances for emancipa 
tion from misrule. But they are by no 
means the classes most dangerous to the 
oligarchy of St. Petersburg, properly so 
denominated; for events have shown that 
the intelligent and well-disposed ezar is 
but an instrument in the hands of a power- 
ful clique 
which opposes 
| every interest 
of the people 
at large. 

Repression— 
sudden, violent 
and unjust 
punishments — 
power commit- 
ted to privi- 
leged individ- 
uals for the 
most arbitrary 
exercise, taxa- 
tion of the 
producing 
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they are haunted by fear of famine, 
an army subject to contemptuous and 


cruel treatment by its officers, all these 


causes have sown the seed of republican 
ism in furrows stretching five thousand 
miles from east to west. And so univer- 
sally is it scattered, that no human power 
can trample it deep enough to prevent its 
ultimately springing up into a splendid 
democracy. 

And Germany, with her splendid emperor, 
brilliant in mind and far-seeing in compre- 
hending the trend of Germany’s industrial 
development! What is the status of this 
great people at this hour of war threat? 

As the intelligence of the masses has 
been le veloped, the comprehension ( f the 
needs of a democracy has grown. Greater 
prosperity for the masses, and progress in 
educational methods, have built up a class 
no longer content to let power agegrandize 
itself under a plea of divine authority. 
Strange exhibition of the methods of 
evolution; the good work done by the 
throne for the people must eventually 
result in the destruction of the throne! 
Last year, there were four millions of 


German votes cast for a social democracy 
whose leaders will not permit their followers 
to be corrupted by office. ‘‘If you join 
our ranks,’’ they say, ‘‘you must do so 
in the face of the ignominy heaped upon us, 
of certain ostracism by fashionable society, 
of disbarment from rank and promotion in 
the army—yes, even from those positions 
of emolument and honor which so large a 
number of votes would naturally insure for 
certain of its leaders. You must join our 
ranks because instigated solely by one 
motive, love of your fellow-men and the 
cause of liberty and justice. ”’ 

If there are four millions of voters in 
Germany who can be thus brave, thus self- 
sacrificing, how many more are there who 
at heart fully sympathize with republican 
aims, but because of position, of business 
or family influences, have not up to this 
time had the courage to declare themselves? 

And if Germany should engage in a gen- 
eral European war, what changes might not 


take place before its conclusion? 

Denmark, Sweden, Belgium and Holland 
are all thoroughly democratic at heart. 
The merest accident would serve to establish 
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the forms of republican government. Swit- 
zerland, magnificent example of repub- 
licanism, stands as a guide to the whole 
world. American republicanism is crude 
and corrupt compared with that of the Swiss 
valleys. Here, rule by the people, for all 
the people, has been steadily advancing 
toward the ever more perfected ideals, an 
example to the republics of France and of 
the Americas—a beacon-light to the un- 
fortunates of other lands. 

Does Europe dare engage in a general 
war? White armies are being put in the 
field to destroy nations, the democracies 
of Europe will be preparing to bind them 
together. The downtrodden of Germany 
know the unfortunates of Russia to be 
their brothers. Officers in brilliant uni- 
forms may be preparing to win reputation 
by slaughter; but the private soldiers will 
be dreaming of a United States of Europe 
in Which merit will be the only qualifica 
tion for advancement, and men will not be 
compelled to camp amidst privations and 
sacrifice their brothers’ lives at the will of 
« bureaucracy which has private gain insti 
gating every political move. 

With Switzerland and France as rallying 
points, with four million German democrats 
demanding reforms, with Poles, Finns, 
Belgians, Spaniards and the dissatisfied 
peoples of Europe springing to arms deter- 
mined to overturn kingly rule, how long 
will it take to establish the United States 
of Europe, if a general European war shall 
give the opportunity? Therefore, there 
will be no war unless the monarchists of 
France can succeed in embroiling the re- 
public in the hope of restoring a successor 
to Louis Philippe. 

Given education and industrial progress 
in any country, then self-rule becomes in- 
evitable. The republic into the adminis- 
tration of which every moral element. 
every advancement for human happiness, 
must ultimately enter, is certain to rise 
upon the ruins of privilege and monopoly. 
The opportunity may be found in slow 
advances toward constitutional govern- 
ment; or it may come in a month through 
the opportunity given by a general Euro 
pean war. But, however delayed, its 
advance is with every hour and the end is 
sure—irresistible, because it is in line with 
man’s highest political development. 
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PIUS X. AND THE PROBLEMS OF HIS PONTIFICATE. 


By ALTAVITA.* 


POSTLE, and 
these are the three distinctive traits 
of Pius X. 
spirit of peaceful conquest, gentleness and 
disinterestedness; as executive, he realizes 
the great ideas of Leo XIII.; as reformer, 
he will add to them. 
Upon him God has bestowed the gifts to 
accomplish this mission. 


executive reformer— 


As apostle, he represents the 


Spiritual head 
of peasants and gondoliers before he was 
pontiff of the 
bishop, patriarch, then supreme head, he 
has gone through the whole ecclesiastical 
His life one of fine, 
severe unity, void of accidents and _ selfish 
thoughts, devoted entirely to the highest 


universe: vicar, curate, 


career. has been 


and most universal interests, and intensely 
active, for his writings are acts in them- 
selves: to sum up in three words, the life 
of a priest, a scholar and a pastor. 
But what of the man himself? 

search the 


When 


we mass of his works and 


*“Altavita ” 





letters for their secret, the secret of his 
innermost nature, it is impossible to dis 
three- 

priest, scholar and pastor. Never is the 
inner nature be different from 


the one that appears before the world; he 


cover anything else than these 


shown to 
seems to do naturally what duty orders him 
todo, and we cannot find even the slightest 
trace of struggle. contradiction or discord- 
ance between his feelings and the expression 
of his will, his acts and his principles. 

His is a simple soul; all his life he 
has believed as he believed the first day, 
with his knowledge and his scholar’s logic. 
He keeps the shining, naive and humble 
faith little child. No experience of 
human corruption has altered his frank- 
he all still remain 
‘*pure as an angel.’’ From this simplicity 
serene 


of a 


ness ; may know and 


and unalterable purity arise that 
happiness and smiling good nature which 
we find in him—that spirit of childhood 
he says, with sweet 


irony. when he relaxes and rests from his 


mixed, as himself 


is the nom-de-plume of a distinguished French Catholic writer. 
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struggles. He hates maneuvering and in- 
trigue, for he is perfectly frank; he pro- 
ceeds in all things, and recommends pro- 
ceeding, even in piety, ‘‘ precisely, squarely 
and simply.’’ His heart, his acts, his 
thought, his style—all with him = are 
straight and clear. If anything makes him 
impatient and puts him in bad humor, it is 
ambiguous actions and equivocal reason- 
ings. His nature is all love and charity. 

As a preacher he never ceases to lay 
the sufferings of the poor before the 
eyes of the rich; he makes the former 
great in the kingdom of heaven in order 
to force the great of the earth, through 
justice, to deserve their intercession. As 
a bishop, he employed his entire activity 
and authority to the softening of sorrow. 
Himself, he is poor in spirit, and when- 
ever his sisters refused him money for his 
charities, he grieved for the little ones; for 
rejoiced that he felt the 
He never treated any 


himself, he 
‘*blessed poverty.”’ 
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one harshly or abused him; neither did he 
flatter—not even Leo XIII., his master 
and protector; he venerated and loved 
him, but he told him the truth. What is 
admirable in him is that calm power of 
will that directs the soul at each moment 
and, without effort, makes it equal to every 
task. It holds the senses in check: it sub 
dues the imagination and keeps them all 
within the bounds of truth, reason and faith. 

Always complete master of himself, he 
never acts hurriedly; he avoids all rest- 
lessness and confusion which might prevent 
him from clear thinking. Never overcome 
or bothered, he goes along always as if he 
had but one thing to do, that which at the 
moment he is doing, however unimportant 
it may be. He was made for action; he 
loves-it as being the aim of his life, that 
very life itself. His own life is all activity. 
No one lives more within himself than he, 
but at the same time no one is more active. 
Love and obedience, as much as his own 
strong nature, urge him to 
his work. A man of enter- 
prise, he esteems nothing so 
much as power of decision. 
He takes up his stand reso- 
lutely and, once having taken 
it, holds to it. He eves 
straight to the point and to 
the end, avoiding all hedg- 
ings, scruple and caviling. 
Gentleness, disinterestedness, 
charity, impartiality, joy, 
self-mastery, the sense of 
equality and fearlessness—all 
these qualities have come to 
him through his faith and 
are retained by it. 


II. 


His talent for administra- 
tion rests upon a sense of 
continuity; and this is why, 
at the very beginning of his 
rule, he declares to his in- 
timate associates as well as to 
the whole church his firm 
determination to continue the 
policy of Leo NIII. As 
apostle and executive, he in- 
tends to be the true successor 
of his master. All that Leo 


XIII. did is dear to him; 
41 
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he has followed the directions 
the late pontiff indicated and 
considers himself fortunate 
in having such an example 
to repeat. Hovering around 
the last conclave were two 


25m 
~Sam 


‘‘factions’’ threatening the 


inviolability of the Roman 


senate: one seeking an abdi- 
catory pope, shepherd of a 
peaceful and pale affected 
devotion; the other calling 
for a compliant pope—the 
one to be chaplain of the 
‘King’? of Rome, the other, 
grand almoner of the Lutheran 
Hohenzollern. To these ex- 
traordinary demands, the 
sacred college replied by 
choosing a supernational pope, 
the continuator of Leo XIII.’s 
policy. 

Pius X. is a man who joins 
magnanimity to foresight; 
who, before the hoves of 
hegemony and attempts at 
control, will maintain a super- 
political independence and 
an unshakable firmness; who, 
in the midst of national rival- 
ries, will raise the ministry of souls into an 
empyrean in which there will be no Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, Italians or Americans, 
and finally, guiding the world in the ways 
of justice and fraternity, will help in the 
solution of the problems of our age. 

The reign of Pius IX., as we know, was 
the noble crown to a theory of government, 
an orientation and a method of work which, 
in the church, had endured for three 
centuries, from the Council of Trent to the 
Council of the Vatican. The distinctive 
features of this period were the complete 
Romanization of Catholicism; the develop- 
ment and exact definition of internal con- 
centration; the politico-religious codifica- 
tion of traditional fact, and a conservative 
and often monarchial method of procedure. 

To the work of domestic organization 
and cohesion succeeded the period of con- 
quest. As the instrument became suppler 
and more efficacious, it was tried upon 
the world outside. Before Gallicanism, 
heresy and unbelief, the church had raised 
high ramparts around its stronghold. But 
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VATICAN, 
now came the hour to seize new positions. 
Did not this peaceful crusade require a 
perfect knowledge of the surroundings and 
an adaptation to their needs? 

The supernatural organism thus prefer- 
entially developed its double introsusceptive 
and assimilative functions. In the fifth 
century, in the Middle Age, at the dawn 
of the Renaissance, in the days of the 
Reformation, at every milestone on the 
road, Catholicism fulfilled her beneficent 
mission, partially or entirely, through the 
exercise of this power to absorb her envi- 
ronment and to assimilate it. She was like 
the stately tree of the tall forest, which, 
inhaling the constantly renewed atmosphere 
through the ages, crowns itself with suc- 


cessive foliations and scatters its green 
fruitfulness abroad. 

Leo XIII., with his mastery acquired 
through insinuating gentleness and clear- 
mindedness, opened the new period, and 
headed the church in the direction de- 
manded by conditions of the present and 
the future. This was his rdle, his work, 
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and his exact place in the gallery of 
renovating pontiffs. In one manner or 
another, the new orientation will triumph; 
a full check to progress would reveal a 
decay of the accretive and transmissive 
powers of the divine organism. And this 
is impossible, for Christ has promised the 
Holy Ghost for all ages and all civilizations. 
The immediate successor of Leo NIII. will 
find his task less hard. 

Under the last pontificate, the new trend 
of affairs had already left its mark and 
influence upon several matters of vital im- 
portance: the intellectual rejuvenation of 
the church; the Christian Democracy, and 
the rallying and drawing together of na- 
tions. These were thecardinal points, the 
pivots of this reign. The evidences of 
these results in the realization of the new 
program roused throughout the entire 
world, and notably among adversaries and 
neutrals, an irresistible current of sympathy 
and admiration. Did not the papacy and 
the church stand brilliantly forth in the 
light of their beneficial achievements? 


III. 


But just as Leo XIII., the doctrinaire 
and acade- 
mician, was 
pleased to take 
part in the 
game of ideas 
without per- 
haps descend- 
ing to the de- 
tails of their 
realization, so 
will Pius X. 
permit no devi- 
ation, no resist- 
ance, no false 
exegesis. He 
knows how to 
make himself 
obeyed. To 
each maneuver, 
to each rumor, 
he opposes a 
categorical 
contradiction, 
which is an act 
of command. 
When the 
Triple Alliance 
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the new pope will modify the attitude 
of the Holy See toward France and 
America, Pius X. announces that he 
will adhere to his predecessor's policy. 
When the Quirinalists add that he will 
accomplish the reconciliation with the 
Savoyard monarchy upon the basis of the 
‘*status quo,’’ Pius X. immediately declares 
the complete independence of the sovereign 
pontificate. When the Tardigrades and 
the old-time parties express the hope that 
the pope finally will break with Social 
Catholicism and the Christian Democracy, 
Pius X. condemns men of inactivity and 
resistance, and sanctions the resolutions of 
which, with 


the Congress of Bologna, 


almost complete agreement among the 
delegates and adopting the most modern 
and popular measures, entered stoutly into 
the track of Leo XIII. Like the latter, Pius 
protects the Grosoli, the Tonioli, the 
Medolagi, the ‘‘Osservatore Catollico,’’ the 
whole advance-guard of generous and open 
minds. When finally the unexpectedly eager 
Nouvellists contrast the pope, 
which Leo XIII. had been, with the re/ig- 
ious pope they would have Pius X. be, the 
holy father proclaims his freedom to fulfil 
his entire war- 
rant of authori- 
ty, which em- 
braces every 
interest. 

It was not 
in vain that 
Leo XIII. an- 
nounced his 
successor. 
Pius X. has 
taken particu- 
lar care to dis- 
sipate the false 
hopes that 
greeted the 
dawn of his 
pontificate. 
The Italians, 
those who 
dreamed of the 
realization of 
Gioberti’s 
‘*Primato,’’ 
had put their 
hope into con- 
crete form. 
Shall I say 


polit ical 
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what it was 
that they 
above all were 
looking for? 
They expected 
from Pius X. 
the abolition 
of the ‘‘Non 
expedit. ~’ 
The entry of 
Catholics into 
parliamentary 
life seemed to 
them the pre- 
lude to the 
peaceful co- 
habitation 
of the two 
‘halves of 
God’’ on the 
banks of the 
Tiber. The 
makers of 
‘*ecombina- 
zioni’’ were 
legion. Here 
were the old 
Liberals, pa- 
triots after 
their own 
fashion, and 
at the same 
time very near- 
ly members of the pontifical party, whose 
ideal might be vaguely summed up in 
the organization of a do-nothing society. 
The most efficient and energetic were the 
‘fyoung’’ Guelphs. They had set on foot 
a system of reforms; they had drawn up a 
program; their works would bear fruit. 
Why, thought they, we, the living ones, upon 
a living earth, should we not plant our 
standard upon the Palais-Bourbon of Rome 
whence our cause, that idea of the future, 
will shed its brilliance over the whole land, 
and conquer it in a flood of victories?’ They 
move in acircle of idolizing friends. They 
think they alone know how to judge, to 
think, to write, and ought, therefore. to act. 
Last September, Pius X. was pleased to 
dissert with a writer of this group who, 
using patriotism as a means to reach the 
pontiff, recalled the success of the patri- 
arch at Venice. 

**Perdoni,’’ 
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laughed the pope; ‘‘you 
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confuse a 
geograp hical 
point with the 
whole of Italy, 
a particular 
situation with 
general condi- 
tions.’’ The 
crestfallen in- 
terlocutor took 
his departure. 
‘‘ There,’’ he 
murmured, 
‘*see how the 
tiara changes 
a man.”’ 

Upon these 
innovators the 
Roman _para- 
sites are act- 
ing. These 
latter are the 
petty ambi- 
tious men for 
whom, if I 
may make use 
of a theolog- 
ical term, the 
‘* circuminces- 
sion’’ of the 
two powers 
would end in 
the possession 
of both fields. About the court 
you often meet these alert, ambitious, 
adventurous men with capricious, evil 
minds. You see them running about, 
gesticulating as they go, questioning you 
without waiting for a reply. They come 
from the Vatican; they enter the Quirinal ; 
they are nowhere; they are everywhere. 
They pass and repass, these persons, watch- 
ful and agile toward all they believe agree 
with them, very enterprising, shallow and 
precipitate. Count Medolago, the grandson 
of Joseph de Maistre, of whom Cardinal 
Rampolla loved to say, ‘‘He is the Italian 
who understands best the affairs of Italy’’ 
—Count Medolago,I say, recently explained 
these mental states and confusions to the 
pope. ‘‘I shall do nothing to change the 
policy of Leo XIII.,’’ replied Pius X. ; 
‘‘he has oriented the church and for a 
long time.”’ 

Sometimes the bishops entertain the holy 
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father with these uncertainties. The most 
diplomatic of them speak of the trend of 
ideas and draw a dark picture of the situa- 
tion. They try to touch this apostle-pope, 
through his love 
of the public weal and of peace. Must not 


this torrent of immorality and irreligion 


this ‘‘hunter of souls,*’ 


be curbed and stopped? On the 12th of 
November, Pius X. declared to the Cardi- 
nal of Ravenna, an advoeate of this idea, 
at the very moment when the Congress of 
Bologna was triumphing in the practical 
unanimity of the active and workmanlike 
young Guelph party: ‘*As regards the *Non 
expedit,” I amin no hurry; I reserve to 
myself the choice of the opportune moment 
to express an opinion. ”* 

Behind all these characteristically Italian 
proceedings the hope of Germany now hides 
and now stands forth. It has been scarcely, 
or perhaps not at all, noticed, but a flock 
of Prussian ambitions have been accompany- 
ing the first flights of the new reign from 
its very beginning. In the most serious of 
he reviews, the **Preussische Jahrbiiche, ”’ 
Herr von Boetticher, 
published a 

Under the 
circumstances, he was somewhat late in 
reviving the old fiction of the Leonine 


a former minister, 
Bismarck’s coworker, has 


learned study of the outlook. 


City. t is quite a striking coincidence, 
but at that very moment a clerical review, 
‘The Twentieth Century, *’ 
ing that same solution with Catholic ara- 
Between the chancellor's office 


was embellish- 


besques. 
and certain Roman schools reigns the in- 
timacy of collaboration—collaboration in 
behalf of ‘*Greater Germany.’’ Prussia 
has never allowed the Roman question to 
grow torpid. To hold the Vatican through 
the Quirinal, and vice versa; to monopo- 
lize the universal gifts of the papacy and 
the military output of Italy; if the recon- 
ciliation is effected, to incline the Triple 





Alliance in a lasting manner to the union 
of all the parties of order, and henceforth 
remove the peninsula far from the attacks 
of the ‘‘Red*’ Republic; but if, on the 
contrary, the reconciliation is deferred, to 
develop and broaden out the double game 
of the pope and the king; finally to trans- 
form the country into a Pan-Germanic 
prefecture—these are the aims of Prussian 
diplomacy. For Prussia, ‘‘Capitolism’’ 


would one day form the strongest ram- 
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part of the Lutheran hegemony in 
Europe. 

Some of the factions are even hinting, 
to the emperor's advantage, at means of 
reaching an understanding. The pope 
must be courted, they say; an opening 
must be made; the rest will follow. Eager 
for glory and for deeds, William II. listens 
to this advice and favors these projects. 
Where he is wise, he draws his inspiration 
from Bismarck; when he abandons that 
master, he is a model of caprice. After 
a fashion, he follows the policy of the 
realist of Friedrichsriihe. But the pope 
has no taste for these chimeras, just as he 
puts no trust in promises from Berlin. 
Would not the division of Rome into two 
unequal partiesremind him a little of Solo- 
mon’s wisdom? Would the pope, penned 
up in the Leonine City, come out suddenly 
and descend to the rank of king’s chaplain? 
Upon the slightest sign of freedom, the 
Quirinal would know how to foment 
troubles in the Borgo Nuovo, through the 
scruples of the holy see. And_ besides 
this, Senator Tacini has proposed an amend- 
ment to the situation which would have the 
effect of placing the liberated pontiff under 
the shield of international guarantees. The 
pope would then be the grand almoner of 
courts and nations, a sort of patito whom 
in turn the powers would exploit at their 
pleasure and at the pro rata of their inter- 
ests. ‘‘The pope does not wish to yield; let 
us threaten him with the abolition of the 
law of guaranty !’’ ‘*The pope is bestirring 
himself. We must throw the king be- 
tween his legs,’’ as M. Jules Ferry irrever- 
ently said. With his spirit of finesse, Leo 
XIII. sometimes repeated: ‘‘In place of 
being the prisoner of my dear neighbor, 
the king, I should be the prisoner of all of 
them.”’ 

Pius X., however, is pleased to assume 
a thoughtful attitude of waiting until 
accurate observation of the facts shall bear 
fruit. If ever he breaks his reserve, he 
will not limit himself to such a point, as, 
for cximple, the abolition of the ‘‘Non 
expedit,’* for the Italo-pontifical question 
includes a world of interests which the 
part of wisdom demands should be defined 
and preserved in their universality.  In- 
deed, it is not a fragment but a perfect 
whole; nor a dead issue, since Austria and 
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Germany have woven it into their diplo- 
matic plots; it is an affair of international 
importance and upon its solution all the 
powers are determined. It is simply to 
look after the pennies and to cultivate 
paradox, to say, as one sometimes hears, 
that the future of the 


yncerns 


p ipacy c 
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only the Italians and occupies only the 
Catholics. 
LY. 
The continuator of the last pontificate 
will add to its greatness, for, as I hinted 


] 


at the beginning, this apostle and executive 
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has the gifts and the potentialities of the 
reformer—not the reformer who overthrows 
tradition and creates a new world, not the 
reformer who seeks applause by hunting 
chimerical abuses; nor yet the reformer 
who reprimands, breaks and condemns; 
but the skilful, patient reformer whose 
ideal consists in establishing new relations 
between eternal truths and the needs of the 
day. To renovate methods in accordance 
with new necessities, to proportion and 
adjust these methods to the conditions of 
progress—this is his idea. 

The return of sacred music to its austere 
and suave purity, is the first of the re- 
touches to the external edifice of Catholi- 
cism. While Patriarch of Venice, the 
holy father, brought up on melodies and 
melopaeia, under the azure sky reflected in 
the murmuring waves, became enamored of 
the budding glory of his ‘‘caro’’ Perosi, 
the fortunate maéstro whom the sacred 
muses had touched with their wings. 
This artist, having become the successor of 
the famous Mustapha in the Sistine Chapel, 
united to his taste for the oratorios which 
have founded his reputation, a love for 
the Gregorian chant. This lover of 
Wagner made himself at home with the 
early masters. The fascination of this 
genius fastened upon Cardinal Sarto. It 
was he, perhaps it may not be known, who 
protected the first efforts of the young 
musician against envy and criticism. It 
was he who favored his ambitions and 
brought in some way his aspirations to the 
attention of the Vatican, where Leo XIII. 
encouraged him to the work of reform in 
the Sistine Chapel. Pius X.’s election 
meant the assured success of Don Perosi. 
Under that shield, the more powerful since 
it protects with tenderness and love, the 
maéstro is creating new schools, and organ- 
izing a corporation of musicians to which 
the tried masters of all countries will be 
associated as advisers. 

The second reform will bear upon the 
revision of the catechism. Rome will have 
occasion to give Venice a crown when 
Pius X., in developing this subject, has 
carried out the plan of Leo XIII. Vicar, 
curate, bishop, patriarch, at every station 
of his apostolate, this man of conquest has 
waged war upon the hieratic archaism of 
religious teaching, notwithstanding that in 
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Italy, where the unity of faith has maintained 
its good results and its protectorate, the 
necessity for the revision of methods has 
made itself less felt. As a catechist, Pius 
hailed the new catechism as a deliverance 
and guarantee of moral vitality. The old 
one belonged to that epoch of history in 


which instruction in the schools and 
churches, proceeding chiefly from the 


manual, was nothing but a sort of scientific 
notation of religious fact. Hence pro- 
ceeded its qualities of clearness and brevity 
and its brilliant formulas; it was, in fact, 
an adequate résumé of the living doctrine 
which the child breathed and absorbed 
from the atmosphere that cradled it. 
But the same source was responsible for 
what for us, the victims of a decentralized 
society, are omissions. Instruction in 
the catechism is no longer, as formerly, 
the adjunct to a_ basically religious 
education; it must now embrace and 
replace almost everything: the mother, the 
schoolmaster, the general mental environ- 
ment. Therefore, its abstract character 
has become in time a source of perplexity. 
The religious prosperity of different 
countries is in direct proportion to the 
manner in which religious instruction is 
given. Wherever religion is neither under- 
stood nor cherished, it is because it is not 
taught at all or insufficiently; a few early 
lessons and that is all. St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, Monsignor Kettler, Monsignor Du- 
panloup and the Tyrolean and Swiss curates 
raised a people strong in faith by reason of 
their efforts for catechetic progress. Our 
books no longer dispense the faith; they 
react against it; they are not the living 
religion, which has become a matter of 
history. To get upa popular catechism 
which should be concrete, clear, living, 
historic and an impeccable recital of God's 
annals upon the earth—this is the great 
need. With his desire for action, Pius 
X. must feel the depth of the objection, 
and the necessity and exact method for re- 
vision. 

If as apostle he desires the remodeling 
of the seminaries, as director he is accom- 
plishing it. The retouches to the cate- 
chism will accomplish a reform of the man- 
ual: catechism and manual, both born in 
the same age and of the same need, must 
adjust themselves to new times and new 
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conditions. Here the pope will be but 
continuing the patriarch’s labors. 

In the course of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the innovators established 
the seminary, which is still performing 
its functions, upon the manners of the time. 
If they had been brought face to face with 
conditions as they exist to-day, would 
they not have made this institution work- 
able upon the ideal model which both Leo 
XIII. and Pius X. have praised? At that 
period the 
interests of 
Catholicism 
demanded an 
opportunely 
chosen type, 
and now they 
will require 
the same. 

Perfect as 
it once was, 
the seminary 
reveals to-day 
an insuffi- 
ciency which 
is universally 
felt if it is 
not universal- 
ly apparent. 
It responded 
to the unity 
of a relative 
faith. It was 
an instrument 
of preserva- 
tion. But 
now an organ 
of expansion 
is needed. 
The spirit of 
conservatism 
must be trans- 
formed into 
@ spirit of external apostolacy. The manual 
must be replaced by a procedure that will 
conform to the volume of the onrushing tor- 
rent of the higher culture. The manual's 
archaism and repetitions, although uphold- 
ing an excellent moral attitude, only re- 
tard the progress of sacerdotal activity 
in the currents of the present day. 

Hence arise the differences between the 
church and the century. First of all there 
is the weakness of the parochial ministry. 
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The curate remains within his sacristy 


and his presbytery; his social relations are 
It is not 
the people who fail the church, but the 


circumscribed to a devout élite. 
parish which fails the people. Formerly 
the priest converted the people; to-day the 
people must aid in converting the priest. 
The spirit of conservatism engenders a 
spirit of immovability. 

Under what form will Pius X. embody 
the rejuvenation of the church? In some 
quarters cer- 
tain sood 
minds re- 
quired of Leo 
XIII. a mini- 
mum ideal 
which all the 
Christian 
seminaries 
are following. 
Pius X. must 
be holding 
his methods 
in readiness; 
he is the 
molder, for 
he already 
began the 
work at Man- 
tua and at 
Venice. 

His manner 
at the Vati- 
can, his hos- 
pitable good 
nature, his 
simplicity, 
which reveals 
a sense of hu- 


{ 
| 


y 

ig 

oe 
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mor, and the 
charming 
gaiety of 
sound and 
pure men, are the auguries and foreshadows 
of a fourth reform: that of the Roman 
court. Under ordinary circumstances this 
reform would already to-day have been an 
accomplished fact, but the installation of a 
monarchy and a hostile power at the 
bronze gates of the Vatican has retarded 
the work of adaptation and regeneration 
Nevertheless, Leo XIII., whose universal 
mind embraced every interest, outlined a 
plan which quite came within the measure 
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This effort bore upon two 
The Roman 
by the genius of 


of possibilities. 
needs and two renovations. 
congregations, 
Sixtus V., shared, under the old régime, a 


part of the immense labor which the ad- 


created 


ministration of the provinces imposed upon 
the capital. Such, in its tout ensemble, 
was the organization henceforth required 
by the monarchical epoch and the nursery 
in which the city of Rome was fostered. I 
do not know in 
all history . an 
ad ministrative 
system more 
profound and 
more perfect 
for the times to 
which it was 
applicable. The 
ambitions of 
the absolute 
monarchies, na- 
tional jealous- 
ies, the absence 
of political 
unity in Italy, 
Romanized and 
Italianized the 
people, at the 
same time that 
they broke up 
the government 
into numerous 
dicasteries. 
Rome governed 


alone, because 
Italy was the 
sole nation 


which was not 
an organized 
nation; but the 
establishment 
of Italian unity, 
centralization, and the Romanization, if I 
may say so, of the world, have created two 
necessities to the the 
papacy will on 
the one hand, the gradual 
ization of the court and the congregations, 
as in the Middle Age; and on the other 
hand, the simplification of the ministry. 
It is not for you, my readers, nor for me 
to propose the of this 
reorganization from which a full, fresh life 
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HUNGARIAN PILGRIMS IN THE 


genius of 
These are, 
international- 


which 
respond. 


concrete means 





RECEIVE THE POPE'S BLESSING. 





will result. Pius X. will provide them. 
May God give him the time to realize 
his ideal as he has given him the desire 
Independent of 
to 


and the power to do so! 
mind and character; subordinate 
school and to no party; free even from the 
shackles of friendships, a sacrifice he has 
made for the interests, as has 
been seen since the Congress of Bologna; 
taking but from his own 
conscience 
and the great- 
ness of the pon- 


no 


universal 


no counsel 


tificate, Pius 
X. will never 
entangle him- 


self in contra- 
diction or the 
responsibility 


for persons. 
This sense of 
freedom is so 
alive and so 
profound in 
him that he 


pushes it to a 
laughable 
point with the 
people who try 
to enlighten 
him. I know 
but one man 
—and are there 
any more?— 
to whom he 
listens with any 
effect. Up to 
the present, of 
all the car- 
dinals, he 
taken counsel 
only with Car- 
dinal Satolli; at 
the moment he is beginning to 
sound Cardinal Oreglia. To this habit he 
joins that of the most personal and entirely 
responsible labor. To study slowly and 
with an entirely free mind, what a thing 
this But Pius X., miracle of in- 
telligence that he is, does it every day. If 
it is true that the influence of a man and 
a work is in direct proportion to the force 
exerted, Pius X. will be great, and his 
work will be greater still. 
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AT THE COURT OF A TWENTIETH-CENTURY MIKADO. 


By Epwin WILDMAN. 


hag Mikado of Japan sleeps in a Euro 
pean* bed. 

This statement may not strike the un- 
traveled reader as worth chronicling, yet, 
in view of the fact that forty millions 
of his subjects sleep on the floor, it is not 
without significance. 

Japan is in a state of transition—emerg- 
ing from barbarism with one gigantic leap 
into twentieth-century-ism. Such an un- 
precedented growth is without a parallel in 
history. And it is made possible only be- 
cause the mikado sets the pace. This up- 
to-date monarch not only prefers a European 
bed, but upon arising dons a suit of Euro- 
pean clothes, a white linen shirt and a 
starched collar. 


Having completed his 
toilet, he repairs to his breakfast, prepared 
in foreign style, sits at a table in a Euro- 
pean chair and eats his food with a silver 


fork and a Sheffield knife. 


*In Asia, the word ‘‘ European " always means 





While his Majesty is performing these 
morning functions, his millions of subjects 
are partaking of their rice, fish, tea and 
vegetables, cooked over charcoal and 
fagots in their houses without chimneys, 
and served on trays with the floor for a 
table and a mat for a chair, Chinese chop- 
sticks still doing duty as knife, fork and 
spoon. 

The emperor, having finished his break- 
fast, repairs to his audience-room and, 
sitting in a European swing-chair, reads 
his mail from the various ministers of state 
and receives official visits until ten o'clock, 
much as would President Roosevelt or any 
American man of. affairs 

When this full-blooded Japanese emperor, 
the descendant of the feudal lords of the 
ancient régime, goes out among his sub- 
jects, he rides in one of his dozen European 
carriages, vehicles that would not attract 


‘ foreign,’’ of whatever nationality. 






























UNIFORM OF 
OF THE IMPERIAL NAVY. 


CROWN-PRINCE TASHIHITO IN THE 
AN ENSIGN 
special attention in Central Park or Rotten 
Row, except for the gorgeously liveried 
men on the box. This absolute monarch 
of forty-two millions of Japanese, not one 
in a hundred of whom wears a hat, shoes 
or trousers, dresses like an American gentle- 
man. His feet are encased in patent-leather 
shoes, his long, shapely hands are covered 
with up-to-date gloves, and his plain, well- 
cut clothes give him the appearance of a 
Fifth Avenue swell instead of the arbiter 
of the destinies of nearly half a hundred 
million of people who thirty years ago were 
ranked among the barbarous nations of the 
world, fom whom we were demandiag 
trade rights by force of gunpowder, and to 
whom we were sending missionaries to 
educate and christianize. 

His Highness never loses an opportunity 
to set an example and show to the world 
that Japan inclines a receptive ear to 
Western civilization. At great military, 
naval or diplomatic functions he invariably 
wears the full Europeanized uniform of a 
commander-in-chief, and there is nothing 
in his bearing or surroundings to remind 
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the dignitaries he entertains that Japan is 
not out of kimonos and wooden shoes. His 
uniform is immaculate, his French is 
irreproachable and his Oriental polish is 
refined, unobtrusive and dignified. 

The trappings of feudalistic Nippon 
have been relegated to the National Museum. 
The gilded carriages and chairs of state 
are turned over to the sight-seer and the 
curious. A new Japan is developing, and 
the lamp of Westernism burns nowhere 
more luminously than at the throne. From 
the palaces at Tokio it permeates in varying 
degrees all parts of populous little Japan. 
The fisherman of Hakodate, the coal coolie 
of Moji and the jinrikisha runner at Kyoto 
all come within the influence of the example 
set at Tokio. Japan is open to any well- 
behaved foreigner. He may come and go 
throughout the empire at his will, and to a 
certain degree this is possible because the 
mikado wears patent-leathers instead of 
sandals, and the empress Paris gowns 
instead of kimonos, for the mikado’s influ- 
ence begins at home. 

Empress Hakuro Ichijo, like her liege, 
eats European food. She also wears Euro- 
pean gowns and presides with infinite grace 
at the ancient palace of the Shoguns, now 
modernized, remodeled, superbly carpeted, 
beautifully furnished, lighted by electricity 
and heated with steam. This accomplished 
woman is not a doll or plaything, but a 
sympathetic wife and enthusiastic copart- 
ner in the emperor’s aspirations. It is 
true, she is not the mother of the crown 
prince, for her son died in infancy, and 


thrones must have heirs. The empress, 
however, has no rival in her husband’s 
affection. Japan has not by any means 


blossomed full-grown into the state of 
highest civilization, for Japanese women 
have yet to receive the recognition of equality 
accorded to the fair sex of other nations. 
Though some progress has been made, the 
new marriage laws of Japan, which re, og- 
nize but one legal wife, do not hope to 
abolish concubinage fully. The emperor 
has his harem, and other eminent and rich 
men have numerous concubines. The 
customs of centuries cannot be overthrown 
in the twinkling of an eye. The crown 
prince, however, ignored the precepts of 
his royal father when he took a wife to his 
palace. To all Japan he answered that it 
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THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, TOKIO. THESE 


MODERN STRUCTURES OCCUPY THE CENTER OF A 


PARK WHICH WAS ONCE PART OF THE ROYAL ENCLOSURE, 


was his intention to have and hold but one 
woman to his bosom, swearing before the 
high priests his fealty and loyalty to 


Princess Sadako Kujo, his wife. The 
marriage was a tremendous event in Japan, 
and its influence was far-reaching. No 


other Emperor of Japan had ever had a 
public marriage cere 
mony, but Prince 
Yoshihito caused to 
be sent forth to all 
the ministers of high 
state and the repre- 
sentatives of foreign 
nations invitations to 
his wedding, which 
was planned and car- 
ried out in European 
style, instead of by 
perfunctory official 
announcement, as was 
the ancient custom 
where a consort was 
chosen by an emperor 
or crown prince. 

The marriage was 
celebrated with great 
ceremony. _Prelim- 
inary betrothals were 
announced and _sol- 
emnized in the Im- 
perial Sanctuary and 
through the public 
press. Nothing was 
left undone that 
would tend to im- 
press upon the nation 
the sacred meaning 
of the marriage vows. 








HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS SADAKO KUJO, WIFE 
OF THE CROWN PRINCE. 


Amid the high dignitaries of state and the 
princes and princesses of the royal blood, the 
imperial couple were proclaimed man and 
wife, and vowed lifelong fealty to each 
other. Banquets, processions, naval 
and military parades, followed, and the 
echoes of the imperial wedding and its 
Europeanized signifi- 
cance _reverberated 
throughout the local 
press and was the 
gossip of all Japan. 
The influence of this 
young man’s act on 
the destinies of the 
nation was far-reach- 
ing. The Japanese 
people are loyal to 
a degree of worship. 
They look up to the 
throne and govern- 
ment with an almost 
reverential adoration, 
and it is due to this 
national characteris- 
tic that the example 
set by the royal 
family wields such an 
Aladdin-like  influ- 
ence. 

The emperor has 
cut adrift the absurd 
formalities and pagan 
trumpery that for- 
merly hedged him 
off from intercourse 
with the outer world. 
He and the empress 
occupy the ancient 
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MONUMENT ERECTED AT TOKIO, TO ONE OF THE HEROES OF THE 


RESTORATION OF THE PRESENT DYNASTY. 


BASE ARE TROPHIES OF THE CHINESE WAR. 


Palace of the Shoguns in the heart of 
Tokio. It is a picturesque old feudal 
castle, surrounded by numerous walls and 
yast bare courtyards, but time, and con- 
tempt for their defensive qualities, have 
mellowed these ancient fortifications and 
turned their once-frowning battlements 
into show-places where the loquacious 
guide invariably lands the omnipresent 
tourist. The old grounds of the Shogun 
Palace, however, made a beautiful park. 
Around the great walls is an ancient moat 
kept in good repair. Crowning the emi- 
nence upon which the palace is situated, 
are great groves of stately pines through 
which a charming drive winds its way. 

The royal pets, the sacred herons, float 
majestically on the surface of the minia- 
ture lake in the palace ground, and tame 
squirrels are as thick and as playful as in 
Central Park. 

The palace itself was reconstructed in 
1888 on modern Japanese lines. The 
building is of the choicest native wood, 
and is as beautiful and ornamental as a 
child’s playhouse—a comparison that is 
always on the lips of foreign travelers in 
Japan. The palace wood is in color light- 
fawn, and the whole place seems to be 
enveloped in an aroma of delicate scent, 
the natural odor of the woods employed 
in the building. The ceilings hang heavy 
with the carvings of the masters of Japa- 
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nese art, while exquisite con- 
ceptions of decoration in deep 
blues and greens adorn the 
walls. 

A simple though beautiful 
room, square in shape, answers 
for the reception-hall. Hand- 
some blackwood tables laden 
with Japanese books, the 
covers of which are studded 
with golden chrysanthemums, 
afford visitors a place to leave 
their autographs for the in 
spection of the court chamber- 
lain. 

From the reception-100m ex- 
tends a lofty hall, its side- 
walls laid with embossed 
leather, its ceilings highly 
carved. Numerous corridors 
AT THE resplendent with exquisite gold 
lacquer, gold screens painted 
by Japan's greatest artists, and ebony-black 
panels embellished with dragons, birds, 
flowers and monkeys, lead off into other 
rooms of the palace. Although the interior 
of the house is Japanese in design, Euro- 
pean influence is in evidence everywhere. 
The sliding-doors have glass panes, instead 
of paper, as is usual. 

The palace is built around numerous 
courts in which are artificial rocky grottoes, 
spraying fountains, dashing cascades and 





THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 





iain 
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beautiful plants and palms, which give a 
cooling freshness to the atmosphere of this 
imperial residence. 

The drawing-room is the most effective 
room of the palace, as well as the largest. 
Its sides are hune with heavy brocaded 
silk of delicate rose and gray tints. In the 
center of the room is constructed a flower 
temple, which is supplied with floral 
designs from the emperor's gardens. 
Divans and chairs surround the fixture 
and make an_ attractive resting-place. 
Priceless old-gold lacquer cabinets and 
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belong properly to a Paris exhibition or 
a Cluny Museum, But when we see the 
dainty little bird that inhabits these play- 
houses trip across the padded matting and 
play at housekeeping, we understand how 
each was designed to complete the picture. 

This picture, however, is passing, and 
the heels of European shoes worn by the 
empress and her ladies have bruised the 
matting intended only for sandaled feet. 
The empress wears Paris dresses, and 
receives the wives of the foreign diplomats 
quite as naturally as if she were to the 





ONE OF THE MANY LAKES IN THE PALACE GARDEN AT TOKIO. 


screens of exquisite workmanship line the 
walls. Great beams of polished wood 
cross one another at right angles on the 
ceiling, each square being decorated with 
a chrysanthemum, iris, or some other 
characteristic Japanese flower. The whole 
effect of this gorgeous room, a_ perfect 
symphony of color, is fairylike in the 
extreme. One always has the feeling, in 
these jewel-like structures in Japan, that 
they were not intended for the every-day 
use of ordinary human beings. They are 
so fragile ‘and doll-like that they seem to 


foreign manner born. Upon these state 
oceasions she stands on a little dais in her 
small square throne-room, its sides resplen- 
dent with blue damask, hung Europeane 
fashion. 

She is a clever woman, this Japanese 
empress, and a good woman. Her charities 
are far-reaching and bountiful. She does 
not confine her gvod works to disbursing 
funds, but goes in person to the hospitals, 
visits the sufferers and gives tender words 
of sympathy to the unfortunates. She is 
also a practical philanthropist and has 
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founded the Peeress School, where English 
is compulsory and many practical things 
are taught. She brought up the young 
crown prince in a thoroughly European 
fashion. He was sent to the school of the 
nobles and taught to take the whacks and 
rubs, such as boys give one another, with 
good grace. He took a place in his class 
according to his industry and ability, and 
no favoritism was shown him in the 
games and pastimes. He now takes his 
cold bath as regularly as an Englishman, 
and cold baths are almost unknown among 
the Japanese. He eats European food in 
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April is a perfect bower of cherry-blossoms. 
The grounds of the summer palace are 
lapped by the surf of the ocean and the 
gardens extend almost over the sea. The 
spacious grounds are given over to flowers, 
miniature lakes and artificial grottoes, tiny 
canals and dainty bridges connecting and 
penetrating the gardens, making the whole 
wonderful scene a realized dream out of 
fairyland. 

Here once a year the emperor and em- 
press run away from the cares of state and 
society and live the life of a Japanese 
couple, wearing only the silken kimonos, 
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THE HAKONE SUMMER PALACE, USUALLY OCCUPIED BY THE IMPERIAL PRINCESSES DURING AUGUST. 


European style. And while it is the uni- 
versal custom throughout Japan to have 
women attendants at the bath and in all 
domestic work, he will not permit women 
attendants in his household, except as maid 
servants to his wife. And this is largely 
the result of foreign influence and the 
teachings of his empress foster-mother. 

Though affecting simplicity in her dress, 
the empress on state occasions always dis- 
tinguishes herself by wearing one magnifi- 
cent jewel. Among her collection may 
be found some of the largest sapphires in 
the world. 

During the summer, the emperor and 
empress for a short season retire to their 
summer palace, Hama Rikyu, which in 








the flowery obis, grass sandals, lounging 
on downy mats and idling their time away 
among the flowers and butterflies. 

This twentieth-century Emperor of Asi- 
atics has not unaided burst forth from the 
chrysalis state. Japan, before the restora- 
tion of the present reigning family, knew 
how to govern. The mental caliber was 
in the race; the vigor, strength and natural 
ability were well disciplined before the 
white man’s influence opened the eyes and 
developed the intellect of the nation. But 
even as the ancient Japanese copied and 
plundered the language, learning and arts 
of China, so the New Japan, once intro- 
duced to English and American civiliza- 
tion, learning and craftsmanship, imitatively 
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CANAL FOR SMALL BOATS LEADING 


took on the manner, clothes, codes, laws 
and ambitions of the foreigner who knocked 
at her gates with gunpowder and made 
homes in her land by treaties, until now 
her one danger is not that she will stop, 
thinking her regeneration accomplished, 
but that she will mistake her own sopho- 
moric condition for a finished product. 

This, to-day, is the one characteristic 
of the Japanese that her well-wishers and 
admirers lament. She has accomplished 
wonders, but she is not entirely out of 
kimonos and wooden shoes. 








FROM THE IMPERIAL PALACE, TOKIO. 


She has wise men at her helm, but not 
so wise and so numerous that she should 
cross off, by the wholesale, every foreigner’s 
name in her merchant marine, in her 
banks, in her schools, in her law-courts, 
in her railroads and manufacturing enter- 
prises. Possessing the outward and visible 
signs of a progressive civilization, she 
needs, for a generation yet, the tutelage 
and assistance of men from more pro- 
gressive worlds than hers. 

3ut the emperor is wise in his choice of 
statesmen, and encourages the popular voice 
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in the government. His court is made up 
of Japan's most astute and broad-minded 
statesmen. As the fitting leader of this 
educational movement, the emperor recalled 
Maryuis Ito to the premiership. In the 
appointment of Ito the educated classes of 
Japan recognized the realization of their 
desire for a growth of consti- 
inversely the 


cherished 
tutional government, and 
emperor himself gave imperial sanction to 
the popular will. The ancient clan régime 
in which families rather than leaders were 
called to cabinet positions, was thus by 
one decisive act swept away forever. Most 
of tle members of the new cabinet are what 
we would call self-made men—men of prac- 
tical experience, educated in the school of 
life, and spurred on by their own ambi- 
Some of them have taken degrees 
in foreign notably Baron 
Kaneko (LL.D., Harvard). They are all 
men of acknowledged public service and 
patriotic devotion to the growth and posi- 
tion of Japan among the educational, com- 
mercial and military powers of the world. 
Many of them live in European houses and 


tions 
universities, 


nearly all dress in European clothes—facts 
which have a tremendous influence on the 
nation. 

Since the removal of the emperor and 
his court to Kyoto, to be nearer the seat of 
military operations while the war with 
Russia lasts, the Japanese public has seen 
more of the mikado’s daily life than it had 
before. Secluded in the spacious grounds 


of the Imperial Palace—grounds larger 


than the gardens of the Vatican, the Peking 
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THE WADAGURA CASTLE GATE, TOKIO, 


‘*Forbidden City’? and Central Park, New 
York, combined—the Japanese ruler has 
been far from being a familiar spectacle in 
the capital city of the empire. Only at 
the New Year's reception, the spring and 
fall cherry-blossom chrysanthemum 
garden-parties, at the opening of the diet, 
and on two or three other occasions when he 
reviews the troops on the Aoyama plain, does 
the mikado, as a rule, appear in public. 
And then it is largely only the ruling 
classes, the high military chiefs and the 
diplomatic corps who obtain a near view of 


and 


him. 

3v the people at large, who see so little 
of their sovereign, the mikado is regarded 
as a hereditary leader who is not only a 
connecting link between the present and 
past generations, but also perhaps a link 
between this world and the spirit-world 
beyond. This sentiment is quite indefi- 
nable to a Westerner, for while it professes 
to attribute nothing of divinity to the 
emperor, yet it plainly regards him as 
somewhat of a superior being. 

The court in Japan and the court in China 
afford a comparison that offers a tremendous 
lesson to the world. <A wise, enlightened 
mikado has popularized and encouraged 
commerce and education; a retrograde em- 
press has dwarfed and retarded the growth 
of China. In the one nation, the govern- 
ment leads the people and sets them an ex- 
ample in civilization; in the other, the in- 
roads of the foreigner and the enlighten- 
ment of the native have been in the face 
of the persistent opposition of the throne. 




















THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


By Davip 
| IRSCH LUBLINER, his wife and five 

children, of the of Winniza, 
in southern Russia, were made happy every 


town 


two months by the receipt of a letter from 


Philadelphia containing news of the 
writer, Moishe, first-born of the house of 
Lubliner. 

Hirsch Lubliner came of good stock. 


One of his ancestors was the great Man of 
Piety, Reb Yehudah Leb Yera’hmicl, son of 
the still greater and more pious and learned 
feb Viz’hok Sholem, author of the 


versally revered book, ‘*Isaac’s Blessing. ”’ 


uni- 


Hirsch had not inherited the genius of his 
ancestors, but he longed to see the ancient 
glories of his house renewed in his children. 
He had fondly hoped that his first-born 


would devote himself to the law of God, 


and become a shining light in Israel. 
3ut, alas for the fond hopes of the parents! 
Moishe had gone to America, where the 


precepts of the faith of the fathers were 
oft forgotten. 
Yankel, the 
signs of promise. 
Moishe’s 


second showed 
This 
absence, and 
to the 
bimonthly report of his progress in Amer- 
ica. One day, Hirsch brought home from 
with an 
unusual number of postage-stamps. 


some 
the 
they 


son, 
reconciled 
parents to 


looked forward eagerly regular 


the post-office a bulky letter 


When the envelope was opened, Moishe’s 
fell the first they had 
received since he had grown to man’s estate. 
For Moishe had been only fourteen years 
old left Winniza, 


photograph out, 


and now he 


The mother 


when he 


Was a man of twenty-three. 
seized the picture. 





FELSBERG. 


Oi! 
she fell 
‘But, 
Moishe 


here 


Moishe! 
And 


features. 


Hirsch, our 
Moishelé !"’ 
dear 


**See only, 
child, 


kissing 


My my 

to the 
Hirsch, my life, it seems that our 
must now be a full-grown man, and 
he looks like a boy. 
any ear-locks, and, Hirsch, my life, not a 


See only, Hirsch, dressed 


Not any beard, not 


cap on his head. 
is he like a Gentile, with a short coat and 
W hat 
Moishelé, my sweet Moishelé?’’ 

Hirsch looked at the picture attentively. 


white necktie. has become of my 


‘It is indeed our Moishe,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
he looks. alas for our manv sins, like a 
Gentile. But thou knowest, "Haye Ro’hel, 
that he has often written to us that in 
America are the customs different from 
Winniza. There. all Jews and Gentiles 


look alike, they wear the same clothes, all 
shave their faces, and none wears ear-locks, 
according to the ordinances of our sages, 
blessing. And 
rabbis of 


may their be a 
did he 
that country do thus, and allow all these 
things on the word of our sages, ‘Custom 
upreots the law’? That this could not be 
permitted here is clear, for the 
like the law, but maybe in 


Maybe. I 


memory 


not write that the creat 


here is 
custom just 
America it may be permitted. 
will go ask the rabbi.” 

He unfolded the 


beloved As he opened it, 


long letter from their 


son. some red 
tickets and a money-order fell to the table. 
They looked at them curiously, recognizing 
the money-order but not the tickets. In 
the letter Moishe spoke, as he had often 
done in former letters. of his desire to have 
his: parents with him in Philadelphia. 
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‘*Here in Philadelphia,’’ he wrote, ‘‘it 
goes with me as with our fathers’ fathers 
in the land of Israel. It is indeed a land 
flowing with milk and honey, and a land 
of peace, of happiness among men. Remem- 
ber the verse, ‘Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.’ Our city, Philadelphia, is so 
called the the 
worshipers of stars and constellations, the 


because, in language of 


word ‘Philadelphia’ means ‘the love of 
brothers.’ And thus one lives indeed in this 
blessed land. To me there is wanting 


only one thing: ye are wanting. If you 
would come out to me with the children, 
then would I indeed be happy. I have 
often written to you to come; now I pray 
you, come out to me with the children, 
and let us live together with good luck 
until a hundred years. I have enclosed a 
money-order to cover all your needs on the 
journey, and the tickets for the railroad 
and the steamship have I also enclosed.”’ 

After the letter was read, the husband 
and wife looked at each other for some 
time in silence. 

‘*Well, "Haye Ro’hel, my child,’’ began 
Hirsch, ‘‘what sayest thou?"’ 

‘*What mean the red papers, 
my life?’’ she asked. 

‘*With them we ride on the water.’ 

‘*With those red papers? Speak not 
folly.’’ 

‘*Why not? By faith, 
papers we come to America.”’ 

‘*God’s wonders! With these red papers 
we ride on the sea?’’ And she touched 
them gingerly with her forefinger. ‘‘A 
talisman from the greatest ‘pious one’ can 
work no greater miracle.’’ 

‘* ‘Haye Ro’hel, be not a foolish one. 
Thinkest thou that one seats oneself on 
these papers and flies through the air over 
the sea? These papers we give up to the 
owner of the ship, and he lets us ride with 


Hirsch, 


my with these 


him.*’ 

‘Is it far to America, Hirsch, my life?’’ 

‘*Tt is somewhat farther than from here to 
the cemetery,’’ he replied, laughing. ‘‘See 
here, Moishelé’s letter written three 
days before the Passover, and to-day is the 
There, it 
took about two weeks to carry his letter 
If we go, they cannot pack us ina 
think I, therefore, it 


was 
twenty-seventh day in Nissan. 


here. 
bag like a letter; 
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will take us a bit of time longer, let us 


say three weeks, to ride from here to 
Moishelé.’”’ 

‘Three weeks constantly riding?’’ she 
asked, incredulously. 

‘‘Hear me, my wife: I have received a 
great desire to go to Moishelé. It drives 
me, it draws me; I know that I will 
longer sit quiet in Winniza. There 


once a time when [ thought that I was too 


no 
was 


old to wander so far out into the great 
world, and the customs of the new lands 
were not to my taste. But now I must 
go. I must see Moishel¢é, our blessed 
Moishelé, in America. See, look at this 


picture. Is he something of a man? Hey? 
Is he a fine Hey? Is there 
among all Winniza who stands equal to 
him? Hey? Say, is there one? If America 
has made such a man of our boy, shall we 
stay here and let the others grow up in 
Winniza? It is indeed true that in Amer- 
ica are the Jews a little gentilish, and 
to the strict law are they 
sinners. But if the great men in America 
say that the law must yield to the customs 
of the land, even as our great sages, may 
their memory be a blessing, said in olden 
days, why shall we not go to that land? 
A short three weeks and it is all over.’’ 
After the meager evening meal, the 
mothcr reread the letter from beginning to 
end and stained it with her tears. The 
children noisily disputed about the owner- 
ship of the postage-stamps, and the old 
man went out to see the rabbi and consult 
with him about the journey, and the cus- 
toms of the ‘‘land of the free.’’ After a 
long interview with the rabbi, he with- 
drew, satisfied that by going to America 
he was not jeopardizing his chance of a 
golden throne in the world to come. He 
returned to his wretched home through 
streets which were nothing but open sewers, 
past houses where poverty and misery 
crowded for company. For Winniza is in 
the pale of settlement established by the 
godly government of Holy Russia, where 
bread is not always to be had for the asking, 
and where the chief amusement is a visit 
to the cemetery, the ‘‘House of Life.’ 
When Hirsch entered his house, he found 
his wife still sitting with the letter in her 
hand. 
‘*Hirsch, 


one? one 


according 


my life,’’ she said, ‘*what 
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does our Moishelé for business? How does 
he support himself?’’ 

The father started. Strange that Moishelé 
had never written about that. That he 
was prospering, was evidenced by the 
money, the frequent former remittances, 
the tickets and the picture. But how did 
he earn his living? Was he a tradesman, 
a scholar or perchance an architect? To 
be an architect was to Hirsch Lubliner the 
attainment of the far-distant goal of success 
in the business world, as to be a rabbi was 
the summit of achievement in the world of 
religion and scholarship. He shrugged his 
shoulders and replied: 

‘‘T know not, indeed, my child. And 
why he has never told us, know I also not. 
Let us be content. When we come there, 
will we know. This one thing know we 
indeed, that our Moishelé is a good child. 
Would that all parents should have such 
ason, who prepares for their old age an 
honorable home! May all Jewish children 
thrive as our Moishelé!"’ 

‘*Amen!’’ said the mother. 


il. 


And Moishelé? How had he thriven, 
and how was he making a living? He was 
a Presbyterian missionary to the Jews. 

When Moishe Lubliner had left his home 
in Winniza with a party of emigrants, hehad 
taken with him his praying-shawl, his 
‘‘four-corners,’’ his  phylacteries, his 
prayer-book and his Bible. Although 
prepared to face the wonders of the world, 
he determined to guard against danger by 
surrounding himself with the panoply of 
his religion. On the railroad and across the 
sea, he had piously worn his four-corners 
day and night, had laid his phylacteries 
and worn his praying-shawl every morning, 
and had thumbed his prayer-book daily 
three times, although he knew all of the 
prayers by heart. Mindful of his mother’s 
injunctions, he had tremblingly opened 
his Bible at the first chapter of Genesis 
whenever he heard the voice of the Lord 
in the storm-wind, in the thunder and 
lightning. On his journey he had at times 
great fears with regard to his ultimate 
destination. He had heard them say at 
home that America was under the earth, 
and that if you could dig a hole through 
the ground at Winniza about as far as from 
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Winniza to Kief, you would come to 
America. But as it was impossible to dig 
the hole, people, in order to go around 
to America, had to go to the end of the 
earth and then turn under, like flies on 
the ceiling. He had terrible dreams in 
which he figured as a human fly walking 
along the earth in America with head 
downward. Suddenly he would feel his 
power to walk in this strange way leaving 
him and he would fly off into space. Then 
he would wake to find that a heavy sea 
had pitched him out of his bunk. 

When Moishelé landed at Castle Garden 
in New York, he and some of his traveling 
companions went directly to Philadelphia. 
There, the auxiliary branch of the United 
Hebrew Charities, which distributed some 
of the money of the Baron de Hirsch trust, 
helped him to get work as a vestmaker's 
apprentice at nothing per week and board. 
After he had learned his trade and earned 
a little money, he determined to live an 


easier life. He bought a stock of petty 
notions and began his career as a pedler. 
One day, while peddling in Oxford Street, 
in the northwestern part of the city, his 
door-bell ring was answered by a sweet- 
faced lady who smiled at him in a kindly 
way when he asked her whether she wanted 
any ‘‘peens, shullesses, metchies, collabot- 
tons, pocket-books, tape, anytingelse, led- 
dy?’’ She bought some things, and asked 
him how long he had been in America. 

‘*Seven monts.’’ 

‘*Do you live with your father?”’ 

‘*Fader? In Rooshie.’’ 

‘Do you go to school?”’ 

‘School? No school. No time.’ 

‘*But you should go in the evening. 
Here is a card to our night-school.’’ 

He walked away from her door, looking 
at the card and trying to decipher it. 
That night he asked the policeman at the 
corner of his street to direct him to the 
address on the card. It was the night- 
school of the Presbyterian mission on Fitz- 
water Street, where he was received by the 
solemn - visaged, — superin- 


’ 


smiling, yet 
tendent. 
Moishe was asked his name, and was 
thereupon told that he would no longer 
be known as Moishe but as Moses, which 
was the English for Moishe. This Moish« 
knew to ve correct, for his friends in the 











vestmaker’s shop had told him the same. 
He was put into a class with some other 
young people and taught the rudiments of 
English, and during his regular attendance 
at the school he was carefully indoctrinated 
with the essentials of the Christian faith. He 
found the Christianity which was preached 
to him not at all objectionable. At home 
in Winniza, the Christianity was quite dif- 
ferent. There they considered the Jews 
mere cattle to be driven with a stick, and 
they had gorgeous churches with painted 
pictures and 
figures, and 
gold-spangled 
priests, all 
awful and ter- 
rible to the 
Jewish child. 
But here were 
plainly 
dressed people 
who took a 
kindly inter- 
est in him, 
gave him nice 
clothes and 
occasionally 
money, took 
pains to teach 
him English, 
made him 
presents of 
books, and 
even invited 
him to their 
houses and 
bade him 
make himself 
at home. He 
was only a ’ 

homeless boy. Drawn by E. Hering. 

left to the 

mercy of strangers. These people offered 
him all that made life agreeable, and 
asked for nothing in return. He felt 
a choking sensation the first time that 
he ate forbidden food at the table of one 
of his new friends. It would not pass 
his gullet. But in the course of time, he 
found himself doing many forbidden things 
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with great ease, even with indifference. 
Something told him not to speak of all this 
in his letters to his people, and thus for 
years he wrote to his parents in Yiddish, 
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carefully avoiding all reference to his real 
life. When he was eighteen years old, he 
was sent to a theological seminary and 
prepared for the ministry, and in due 
course of time was placed in charge of the 
Presbyterian mission to the Jews on Bain- 
bridge Street. His success as a saver of 
souls was not great. It seems that the 
Jews on Bainbridge Street were not yet 
prepared for the light that the Rev. Moses 
Lubliner brought them. He had frequent 
debates, during his evening sessions, with 
the young 
scoffers of the 
neighbor- 
hood, who 
came in to bait 
him for their 
sport. He 
made one con- 
vert. It was 
the topic of 
conversation 
for many aday 
in the Houses 
of Learning, ' 
in the baths 
and in the 
synagogues. 
‘Yank e) 
Schwartz has 
become an 
apostate,” was 
the cry that 
ran through 
the Jewish 
districts. 

‘‘How did 
it happen?’’ 
eagerly asked 
Moishe Wax- 
man, who had 
first heard of 
it at the House of Learning. 

‘*‘T have the story from Bernstein,’’ said 
Aaron Levi. ‘‘Bernstein he related to 
me that Schwartz related to him the whole 
business from Oleph to Tov. Schwartz was 
doing very not good in his business, and he 
needed money, and he had not from where 
to take. The Evil Desire sent him to 
Lubliner the apostate, may his name be 
obliterated for ever and ever. Said he, 
‘Mister Lubliner,’ may his name be obliter- , 


T 


ated, ‘I will become an apostate.’ Says 
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Lubliner, the may-his-name-be-obliterated 
one, says he, ‘Orright." So Schwartz ran 
off his legs, and he learned by heart all the 
deeds of Jesus and Mary and the great 
miracle with the Holy Ghost, which he does 
not believe, and has not believed, and will 
not believe if he will live a hundred and 
fifty years. And at the end of it all 
did they give him eight dollars, a new 
and a cross to hang on his watch- 
chain. When Lubliner him the 
presents, stood there one of the good 
Christians, who pay for keeping up that 
business of Lubliner, may his name be oblit- 
erated. Says Schwartz, says he—and you 
know that Schwartz is shamefaced 
one—says Schwartz, says he, ‘More not?’ 
Says to him the Christian gentleman, says 
he, ‘Have you become a Christian for the 
money that Schwartz: 
‘For what then? Think you, for nothing? 
I have laid away,’ says he, ‘my kosher 
time, and I have run off my legs, and I 
have learned by heart to say in English all 
these follies, and at the end of all, what 
Comes out that you give me 


coat 


gave 


no 


we pay?’ = Says 


comes out? 
eight dollars and a new coat and a cross to 
hang on my watch-chain. At least give 
me the watch-chain.’ Says the gentleman, 
‘Not one cent more.’ ‘You will not?’ says 
Schwartz. ‘You will not? If so, then 
shall you and your Lubliner and your whole 
business be a black sin-offering for all the 
sins of Israel. And you, Mister Lubliner, 
be obliterated from the book of 


.9 


may you 
life, very soon, in our days, amen.’ 

Schwartz's case was a great disappoint- 
ment to the managers of the mission, and 
the failure dealt Lubliner’s prestige a stun- 
ning blow. Lubliner was summoned to meet 
the Rev. Dr. Malcolm MacMechen, the pas- 
tor of one of the most influential churches 
inthe city. Doctor MacMechen was one of 
the managers of the mission. 

‘*Tt isa source of profound regret to me, 
Mr. Lubliner,’’ said the pastor, while they 
were discussing the subject in the latter’s 
library, ‘‘that the wayward children of 
Israel will not be saved from the appalling 
fate that awaits them hereafter. We have 
brought so many sacrifices of time and 
thought and labor and money to bring light 
to these blind eyes awaken the 
spirit in these sleeping souls. But without 
I confess, I do not know what to do.”’ 


and to 


avail. 
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‘*Doctor,** said) Lubliner, know 
that their leader Moses already called them 
a stiff-necked people. When he offered 
the light of monotheism, they wanted to 
go back to the flesh-pots of Egypt. And 


I offer my entire 


“you 


to-day it is the same. 
life to lead them into the promised land, 
and they cling forever to their Judaism 
instead of opening their eyes to the glorious 
Ah, I feel 
sometimes as if I should like to give up 
the battle and go back home to my mother 


promises of the Redeemer. 


in Winniza.*’ 
‘Do your parents still live in the old 


country ?*° 


‘Yes, and five younger brothers and 
sisters. I have often thought of bringing 
t aS t 


9 


them over here, but— 

‘We might help them come over here,”’ 
mused the ‘*We could find a 
home for them, and see that they were 
taken care of until they were self-support- 


parson. 


ing?" 
‘*Thank you, Doctor, many thanks.’’ 
And Lubliner left MacMechen’s house, 
revolving plans whereby he hoped to con 
vert his family to Christianity and save his 
reputation as a missionary to the Jews. 


Il. 


Among the steerage passengers on the 
‘*Nederland’’ were Hirsch Lubliner and his 
family. As the great ship swung to the 
wharf at Washington Avenue, the passen- 
gers crowded at the side to get a glimpse 
of friendly faces awaiting them on the 
They were quickly landed, and 
in the waiting- 
rooms for inspection. Lubliner and _ his 
friend the pastor were admitted to the 
waiting-room before the formal inspection 
Lubliner soon espied the familiar 


piers. 


huddled together great 


began. 
faces of his parents, surrounded by a group 
of children, guarding feather-beds, wooden 
boxes, and other impedimenta. 
‘‘Father, mother, you know 
yet?’’ cried Moishe, as he ran toward them. 
‘It is Moishe,’’ said the father, and 
embraced him and wept. Lubliner turned 
to his mother and kissed her. She hugged 
him to her bosom and her tears flowed in 
She looked at him, and embraced 


do me 


silence. 


him again and again. Her first-born! 
What a man! What fine clothes, and a 


tall silk hat like the rich Germans who 











occasionally came to Winniza. 
But no beard and no ear-locks! 
Alas! her son had departed 
from the ways of the fathers. 
Doctor MacMechen used his 
influence in obtaining an im- 
mediate inspection of the fam 
i 
were given the liberties of the 
United States of America. 
When the family and_ its 
baggage had been piled into the 


ly, and in a short time they 


*bus which Lubliner had hired, 
they drove down along the 
river front, and then westward 
until they reached Twenty- 
second and Watkins Streets. 
Here Moishe had rented a house 
for his people, far away from 
the Jewish districts. Every 
thing had been arranged for 
them. The house, a small two- 
story building, had been neatly 
furnished, and the many good 
things that now met the eyes 
of the emigrants caused the old 
people to break down com- 
pletely. 

‘*And these tables and chairs 


and looking-glasses, all these 





child?’’ askea the mother. 

‘All,’’ answered the Rev. Moses Lub- 
liner. And then when she went into the 
kitchen, such a revelation! In Winniza she 
had had a kitchen full of everything except 
cooking utensils and food, but here—pots 
and pans innumerable, glasses and jugs, 
and, miracle of miracles, a fire-range. 
Baskets of vegetables and fruits, and fresh 
beef in a great box filled with ice. Such 
riches! Such affluence! It was all too much. 
She sank to the floor and wept, and prayed 
for the son, the first-born son, who had 
done all this. And the Rev. Dr. Malcolm 
MacMechen supervised it all, and smiled 
benignantly upon his friend’s people. 
Never in all his life had old Hirsch Lub- 
liner chanted the blessings after meals as on 
that summer night in Philadelphia. He 
sat at the head of the table like a prince in 
Israel, he, the erstwhile miserable Hirsch 
Lubliner of Winniza. And around him 
his wife and his children, three sons and 
three daughters, at the table spread for them 
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are ours, say now, Moishe, my ‘HE KNOCKED AT THE DOOR. NO ANSWER. AGAIN. NO 
a ' ANSWER.” 








by the bounty and the love of the eldest- 
born. And that night he and his rested 
in good beds, the like of which they had 
never seen, either in Winniza or in the 
steerage of the good ship ‘* Nederland.”’ 

The next day, other friends of Moses 
called on the strangers. Hirsch felt uneasy 
in their presence. They spoke a strange 
tongue, with never a word of Yiddish. 
When they had gone, Hirsch said to his 
son: 

‘‘Say now, my son, who are these 
people? These are not Jews.”’ 

‘*Father dear, in America is no differ- 
ence between Jew and Christian. Here 
are all alike. Ask only how do these 
people behave toward thee. Hast thou 
already forgotten the Christians in Win- 
niza? Hast thou forgotten how they did 
push thee into the street when thou didst 
pass them, and say. ‘Go away, pig of a 
Jew’? And these people, what do they? 
They say to thee ‘brother’ and give thee 
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Talk not of Jew or not Jew 


Lay thyself on thy knees and thank God 


the hand. 
that thou hast escaped the exile of Russia 
and the yoke of the kingdom of wicked 
ness. ** 

‘*The child 
‘*Let us pray to the Highest that He may 


is right,’ said the mother. 
give all Jewish children such a happiness 
our he live, 
But, 
no Jewish women here with whom I could 
talk a little?*’ 

‘‘In a few days around, mother, I will 


in their old age as son, may 


has given to us. my child, are there 


lead thee to the synagogue, and thou wilt 
have thy wish.*’ 

In the afternoon, 
father and brothers and, holding out a little 
black book, said to them: 

‘*Have you already seen such a book?"’ 


Moses came in to his 


The old man took it and his sons looked 
his shoulder. It was a work en- 
‘““The New The old 
man turned to the first page and began to 
‘This is the book of the genera- 
tions of the one, Jesus, the son 
of David, the Abraham,’ *’ 
then followed a long list of names. 
turned the leaves at random and read: 

‘* *And it was in the evening on the first 
day of the week, when the doors of the 


over 

titled Covenant. ** 
read, 
anointed 
and 
He 


son of 


house were shut, where the disciples were, 
because of the fear of the Jews, and Jesus 
came and stood among them and said unto 

And after Ile had 
them His hands and 


them, Peace unto you. 
said this, He showed 


His side. And the disciples rejoiced when 
they saw the Master.’ ** And still Hirsch 
did not understand. He turned back a 


page or two and read: 

‘+ *Pilate said unto them, Shall [ crucify 
And the chief priests answered, 
Then they 
And 


your king? 
We have 
gave Him to them to crucify Him. 
they took Jesus and led Him away.’ ’ 
He felt a 
great swelling in his breast, and his heart 
He threw the book from 
him with great violence and cried: 
**Moishe, Moishe, whence hast thou that 
book? It is the the crucified 
one. Qi, for our many sins, Moishe, how 


no king but Cresar. 


Suddenly Hirsch understood. 


beat violently. 


book of 


comest thou to such a book?”’ 

One of the boys had picked it up and 
was the father 
rushed upon him, snatched the book from 


about to open it, when 
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his hands and tore it to pieces before them. 
‘*Children,** he said, *‘this is the book 
of the Forbidden as swine’s 
flesh to touch it. This is the that 
has brought upon us Jews all the suffer- 
ings of all the generations of our exile. 
3ut, Moishe, from where hast thou it?’’ 
The mother, who had heard the disturb- 


Nazarene, 
book 


ance, came downstairs and joined them, 
sagerly asking: ‘‘What is? What is?’’ 

Moses was perplexed. 

“The gentleman was with me 
yesterday gave it to me,’’ he answered. 

Hirsch gathered up the fragments of the 
book, them into the kitchen and 
threw them into the fire. 

‘*Tell him if he has any more of such, 
he may bring them to me. They burn 
well,’’ he said, quietly, to his son. Ina 
little while, Moses went out, taking his 
two brothers with him, and they returned 


who 


took 


late that evening. 

On the next day, they again went out to 
gether and stayed away all day. The old 
man ventured out into the street and walked 
afew squares, but the houses were all alike 
and the streets quiet. He met no 
whom he could speak, and nothing to in- 
dicate that there was a Jew within a 
thousand miles of him. Watkins Street, 
near Twenty -second, is in the extreme 
southwestern part of the city. Here the 
houses end, and beyond lie great stretches 
of open ground, covered with grass and 
weeds. In the distance one can see the 
gas-works and the oil-tanks of Point 
Breeze, and catch occasional glimpses of 
the Schuylkill River. When Moses returned 
that evening, he found the table prepared 
for the Sabbath meal, and his parents and 


one to 


sisters in their best raiment. He and his 
brothers hastened to dress. After the 
meal, the old man said: 

‘‘Moishe, I must go among Jews. 


Why didst thou not lead me to the syna- 
gogue? I stand it not. It is too much. 
See the mother; she weeps over her prayer- 
Why should I not go to the syna- 
ogue on Friday night? *’ 

‘*The day after to-morrow, father dear, 
we will go to the synagogue.’’ 

‘‘The day after to-morrow?’’ repeated 
the father, in amazement. 

‘The day after to-morrow?’’ 
the 


book. 


ow 


echoed 


mother. 








“The day after to-morrow will the sun 
to-morrow, and the 
lets us have 


shine the same as 
Name, may He be_ blessed, 
pleasure of the light of His day, one day 
like the other. In America is the first 
day of the week the Sabbath, and not the 
seventh, Russia. To-night is not 
the time for ‘Receiving the Sabbath.’ I 
did not say anything, because I saw that 
you had all prepared, and I sat quiet like 
the but the day after to-morrow we 
will go to synagogue with the whole world. *’ 

The old people looked at each other in 
amazed silence. That night when all had 
gone to bed, Hirsch and his wife sat on 
the door-step, talking. ‘‘Well, ’Haye 
Ro’hel, the world is a world turned upside 
I might almost believe that Amer- 
Who ever heard of 
At 


first it did bring me into rage, but now,”’ 


as in 


rest, 


down. 
ica is under the earth. 
such madness as we have seen here? 
with a shrug, ‘‘let it be so or let it be so. 
The Name, may He be blessed, said unto 
Abraham, our father, may he rest in peace, 
‘Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred and from thy father’s house, unto a 
land which I will show thee.’ Well, Abra- 
ham went and the Name, may He be blessed, 
went with him. Jonah the prophet sat in 
the whale’s belly. Well, what did it 
hurt? The Highest did not forget him or 
overlook him. I have faith enough to 
believe that the Name, may He be blessed, 
will yet guard us in America, if not for 
our sakes, then for the sake of the kosher 
Jews sprung. What 
thinkest thou, "Haye Ro’hel?”’ 

‘*Well, Hirsch, my life, thou knowest I 
am not a wise one, but it seems to me that 
in America, alas for our many sins, we are 
cut off from the congregation of Israel and 
we shall become, Forfending and Peace! 
like the Gentiles around us. Hirsch, 
Hirsch, what can be with our Moishe? I 
not. I have fear for his 
sake sometimes, although he has done so 
He looks so gentilish, 
he speaks so strange, he brings books that 
are forbidden, and he talks about Sabbath 
on Sunday, about like Gentiles. 
Hirsch, my life, can there be anything 
with our Moishe, Forfending and Peace?”’ 

‘‘What canbe? Moishe is an American, 
and Jews in America—well, we have already 
heard something about them at home.’ 


from whom we 


understand it 


much good to us. 


Jews 
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Sunday morning, Moses took his family 
to church. When the service 
cluded, the tribe of Lubliner made their 
way home in silence. Hirsch ate no din- 
ner, and refused to talk to his son. He 
took up his cane and started for the door. 

‘*Whither goest thou?’’ asked his wife. 

‘*‘[ will find a Jew in town, let it take 
the whole day and the whole night,’’ he 
replied, and departed. 

The streets were quiet as only the streets 
of Philadelphia can be on a Sunday after- 


was con- 


noon in summer. They were living far 
away from the foreign quarters, where 


Sunday is observed in a less puritanical 
manner. Hirsch firmly marched to the 
street corner, then looked up and down, 
wondering which way to go, and finally 
walked up the street. By and by, a trolley- 


car whizzed past him. He saw people 
getting on and off at the corner. Why 
should he not ride? That was it. He 


would ride and keep a lookout on both 
sides for the first sign of a Jew. He 
counted his coins, boarded the next car, 
and rode for an hour into the northern part 
of the city. Nosign of a Jew. The car 
reached the terminus at Fairmount Park, 
and turned around toward the city. 

‘*This is as far as we go,’’ said the con- 
ductor. 

‘*T do not understand,’’ said Hirsch, in 
Yiddish. The conductor had often heard 
that phrase, and tried to explain, and at 
last made it clear to Hirsch that he was 
returning. Suddenly Hirsch determined 
to ask the conductor to help him. 

‘*Where live Jews?’’ he asked. 

The conductor grinned and shook his 
head. His knowledge of Yiddish was 
evidently limited. The car started on its 
return trip, taking a different route down- 
town. Suddenly Hirsch rose in his place 
and with a cry of delight was about to 
throw himself from the running-board into 
the street. Fortunately for him, a passen- 
ger seized him by the arm and held him 
until the swiftly running car had reached 
the street corner. He alighted and ran 
back to the middle of the square, where 
on a large plate-glass window stood the 
words, ‘‘ Delicatessen and Finest Groceries, ’’ 
in English. Not for Hirsch were these words, 
but underneath, in the square characters so 
well known to him, the word ‘‘Kosher.’’ 


, 
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**God be thanked, God be thanked !"’ 


murmured Hirsch; **I have found one.*’ 
He knocked at the closed door. No 
answer. Again. No answer. He stood 


and waited, the perspiration running down 
his face. He looked at the hallowed word, 
‘*Kosher,*’ and again he knocked. No 
answer. <A neighboring door opened and 
a matronly woman appeared. 

‘*What do you want?*’ she asked. ‘‘No 
one home there. All gone out to the Park. 
Family all out.*’ 

Seeing his helpless look, the woman said 
in German: 

**Do you understand German?"’ 

Anan?” And then 
murmured: ‘‘A German woman. Perhaps 
she will know.”’ 

Then, summoning all his powers, he said 
in his best German—that is Yid- 
dish, freed as much as possible from He- 
brew, Russian, and other foreign admixture : 


he groaned. 


to say, 


‘*Is he a Jew?”’ 

‘*Yes, a Jew,’’ she answered. 

‘Ts he the only one?*’ 

She laughed. 

‘‘Oh, no; there are plenty.’ 

‘‘Where are they?’’ 

‘*Oh, they live everywhere, in all the 
streets. ”’ 

‘“*Show me. Good woman, show me.’ 

She really pitied him now, he looked so 


, 


miserable. 

‘‘T’ll send you 
That is the sort you want. 

‘*Yes, yes, Russian Jews. 
cans,’’ said Hirsch, eagerly. 

She turned and called up the stairs of her 
house: ‘‘Johnny, come down here. Write a 
direction on a piece of paper for this man 
to ge to South Street, about Tenth and 
South.”’ 

Johnny did as he was told, and taking 
the paper, she walked to the street corner 
with him and said: 

‘*Get into the car and show this to the 


to the Russian Jews. 
Not so?’’ 
Not Ameri- 


conductor, to the man who takes the 
money.”’ 
He bent down and kissed her hand. 


She blushed and hurriedly drew back. It 
was evidently not the common mode of 
salutation in that part of Philadelphia. 
She hailed a car for him, and he waved 
her adieu. With the aid of his paper, he 
was transferred to another car and soon 
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South Streets. 
Jewish 


reached Tenth and 
all and 
He walked slowly along the south side 
of the street, keeping out of the glaring 
A tall, bearded man, walking toward 
him the other side of the street, 
attracted his attention. Hirsch looked at 
him curiously. He wore a high silk hat 
and a black alpaca coat, and carried an 
and, Hear O Israel! he 
Hirsch ran across the street into 


Quiet 


around not a signboard. 


sun. 
on 


umbrella, wore 
ear-locks. 
the stranger’s arms. 

‘*Good friend, *’ he began, ‘‘good friend, 


save me and my family. You are a Jew— 


I see you are a Jew.’’ 

‘*Na, na, Jew, what do you make for a 
life here on the street? Be quiet and let 
me hear.’’ 

At the sound of the familiar Yiddish, 
poor Hirsch sobbed. 

‘*Come, friend,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘I 
will lead you to a friend’s house, where 

down in the shade and cool off 
Seems to me you have something 


we can sit 
a little. 
of a stroke of the sun.’’ 

They walked a few steps and entered 
the side-door of one of the South Street 


shops. The friend, a jolly, red-bearded 
man, greeted tie stranger effusively. 


‘*Ah, Rabbi, it is good that you come. I 
wanted to——”’ 

‘Sh! First give this Jew something 
cool to drink and let us have place to sit.’’ 

The red-beard led them into the shop, 
which had been closed all day and was 
the coolest place in the house, and then 
hastened to get some whisky and ice-water 
and a fan. After Hirsch had somewhat 
refreshed himself, the black-beard said to 
him: 

‘*How do you call yourself?”’ 

‘*‘Zewi Hirsch Lubliner, of Winniza.’ 

‘‘Lubliner! That is no good name in 
Philadelphia. *’ 

‘*How say you not a good name? 
days and know 


’ 


I am 


here only a few no 


one. 

‘Be forgiving. I did not mean you, of 
course. There are other Lubliners in the 
world. Have you wife, children?’’ 

‘‘T have a wife and six children. Five 
have I brought with me from Winniza. 
One lives here already many years. And 
now, good friend, tell me your name, and 
the name of this good Jew here.’’ 
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‘* HE SAT DOWN ON THE FLOOR, A MOURNER FOR THE SON WHO WAS DEAD.”’ 
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‘*T am called Na’hum Reuben Redero 
witch, and I am the rabbi of the Congre- 
gation Sons of Ezekiel, Men of Smolensk. 
And this good friend is Mr. Wolf Tan- 


nenbaum, a friend of all good people in 
town.’’ 

‘‘Oi, good friends, save me and my 
family. I have fallen into a_ trouble 


deep as the sea. My oldest son, who lives 
here already many years—here, ’’ he added, 
fumbling in his pocket, ‘‘have you his 
picture—has 

‘*Moishe Lubliner the apostate! 
son?’’ cried the horrified rabbi. 

‘*My son, apostate? So you say? How 
do you know him?’’? And the old man 
sank back into his chair. 

‘*Know him? Who knows him 
The apostate! Be forgiving, 
friend. I heat myself in speech when I 
name him by name. He is the curse and 
shame-blot of the Jews of Philadelphia.’’ 

Poor old Hirsch, poor old father! That 
is the end of your dream. 

Slowly and with great effort, the old 
man arose from his chair, threw open his 
coat, and taking the lapel between his 
hands, tore a great rent down the front of it, 
saying, ‘‘Blessed be the upright judge.’ 

He sat down on the floor, a mourner 
for the son who was dead. The friends 
attempted to speak consoling words, but 
he shook his head. 

‘‘He is an apostate, he is dead. Now 
I understand it all. Hear me, friends. 
He did bring us here, and did tell us that 
in America are all Jewsand Gentiles alike. 
He made us live in a street, named it is 
Watkins and Twenty-second, in a corner 
where no Jew is known. He brought his 
friends, Gentiles, to me in the house to be 
our companions and friends. He gave the 
books of the Nazarene to me and my chil- 
dren, and he took us to his church this 
morning, saying, ‘It is Sabbath and we will 
go to synagogue.’ And I and my wife 
sat next to each other on the same bench 
and the children next to us, and all the 
men took off their hats. And they sang, 
and the man whom he brought to me in 
the house did preach very long, and I 
understood one word, God. And when it 
was all over, did I and my wife and the 
children go out of the church, between 
two lines of people, and all have taken us 





Your 


not? 


good 
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by the hands and squeezed them. And [ 
was like in a dream, and ’Haye Ro’hel 
stumbled and nearly fell. She could not 
see before her. And when I 
to my house, I ran from the house to find 
a Jew—Oi, Master of the World, a Jew, 
to whom I could pour out my full heart.’’ 

And the mourner sobbed and rocked on 
the floor of the shop. The friends sat by 
in silence, waiting for his grief to abate. 
He sat there a long while, talking to him- 
self. Finally he rose, and said to the rabbi: 

‘*Good friend, will you go with me to 
my house?’’ 

‘*Surely, and Mr. Tannenbaum will go 


99 


came back 





also. 
They took a car and went down to Wat- 
kins Street. It was about six o’clock when 
they reached the house. ’Haye Ro’hel 
was in bed, attended by her daughters, 
and the boys were not at home. Hirsch 
thanked his companions and went up to 
his wife. There was no need of words 
between them; they wept speechless. 
The boys did not return home that night, 
although the parents waited for them until 
the morning dawned. The first mail 
brought them a letter from Moses :— 


*“*DEAR PARENTS: 

‘*T have seen to-day that you have not 
been able to understand that which I have 
done. I have done it for your sake only 
and for the children. The Name, may He 
be blessed, gave me friends in this land, 
who have opened my eyes and have taught 
me that to be a man, one must be first a 
lover of Jesus Christ. Our forebears were 
blind, and did not know Him. You, too, 
dear parents, are, alas, blind and cannot 
see Him. I have seen His true miracles 
that He has done in my heart, and I em- 
brace Him and kiss Him and cry out, Father 
in Heaven! Yeshua the Nazarene is Thy 
son, and for His sake and in His merit we 
shall all live. 

‘*The children will I lead to some good 
friends. There they will be taught the 
true law of the Messiah of Israel. Until I 
see you again before my eyes, be in good 
health, and may you be protected by the 
sheltering wings of God’s holy child, the 
God of love and mercy. 

‘*Your son, 
‘*MoIsHE. "’ 
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Teaietave a csaeweat 


By EvizaBETH H. Bow.Le. 


OBERT DARROW and 
his wife had been 
married for two 
months. At the end 
of that time, she— 
Louisa, always known 
as Lou—took her 

wedding-ring off her finger and gave it to 

him. He took it in surprise. 
‘Doesn't it fit?’’ he asked. 
‘*Tt fits all right, but I won't wear it,’’ 

‘*I'm not your wife. I’m 





she answered. 
only your cook and your mistress.’ 

Robert pocketed it and pulled her onto 
his knee, not unkindly, but roughly. 

‘*You’re my property, anyway, ’’ he said, 
‘*so just behave, will you?’’ And he tried 
to kiss her. 

But she repulsed him vehemently, and 
when he kissed her against her will, hold- 
ing her tightly, she struck him in the face 


and sprang away from him. But an 
ugly devil was roused in the man now, and 
he pursued her, and then Lou turned and 


faced him, panting, but standing straight 
as a young pine-tree, ready to receive the 
blow back, if need be. He only caught 
her, however, by the arms above the elbows, 
and held her in a cruel grasp. 

**You dare?’’ he said. 

‘*When a man uses brute force to kiss a 
woman against her will, she has to strike 
him, hasn’t she? Didnt I punish Jim Hart 
that way once, and shouted out I 
was the right sort, and that you loved me 
for it?*’ 

**Maybe. 


you 


But I’m your husband; that 





makes all the difference. I’ve a right to 
kiss you how and when I want to. You’re 
mine. I can do what I like with you."’ 
And he looked at her with a laugh. ‘‘This 
isn’t sweetheart talk, is it? We've quit 
fooling and come down to the real thing 
now."’ 

Lou quivered from head to foot, and 
there came for a moment into her blue eyes 
the scared look of a snared bird or beast 
that dreads not so much its capturer as its 
capture. 

For, after all, it is possible for even 
a wild thing to learn to love its captor, 
but never its imprisonment. Then the 
hate in her heart blazed up and extinguished 
all but itself. 

‘*T see,’’? she said, almost in a whisper: 
"SE see.” 

‘‘I’m glad you do. It'll save trouble. 
You've almighty proud.  Be- 
sides, didn't the church to 
love, honor and obey me?”’ 

‘*T don’t love you. I don’t honor you. 
And so I will never obey you.*’ 

‘*You don’t? You won't? Do you 
know some men would kill their wives for 
less than that?” 

And he shook her, much as a child 
shakes a doll. But when he had ceased, 
she gave him her answer; it was low but 


been too 


you vow in 


distinct: 

‘* Kill me, then—I’m not 
kill my body. 
always escape you.”’ 

**Don't be so sure of that! I can drag 
Then he laughed 


afraid. You 


can only My soul will 


your soul in the dust.’’ 
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Does a 
You're 


aloud. ‘‘Kill you? Not much! 
man kill his prize brood-mare? 
mine, just as my cattle and horses are mine, 
and, so help me God, I'll brand you mine 
like I brand them!”’ 

He flung her from him, and she staggered 


back against the wall and leaned there, 
breathless, white, but still with that 
steady look, absolutely unafraid and de- 


fiant, the spirit in her unconquerable 
as ever. 

They looked at each other for a 
minutes in silence, and there came into his 


eyes what she could not read, but it flashed 


few 


upon her sharply how lonely the ranch 
was, the prairie surrounding it as the sea 
If he were cruel or 


surrounds an island. 


brutal to her, no cry could reach any soul. 
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THEN, ... DID IT OCCUR TO HER THAT HE WAS 
GOING TO BE AS GOOD AS HIS WORD, AND 


HER HEART STOOD STILL A MINUTE,” 
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There was no ear to hear, no eye to see, 
no tongue to tell. 

But presently Robert turned on his heel 
and left the room and house, and at once 
she began to sob——hard, tearless sobs that 
seemed to rend her. Was this to be the 
end of her bright, bright dream? Was 
she for th: rest of her life to be owned by 
a man whom she loathed and hated? Do 
as a crushing duty what ought to be a 
delight, and in the doing perhaps become 
a little bit of human wreckage? Work 
for him, drudge for him, obey him, bear 
him children? 

It was at that last thought that the 
tears came in a blinding rush, and she 
pressed her hands to her throat and breast 
as though she would stifle. But the 
paroxysm brought its own relief and left 
her spent and quiet, and thus Robert found 
her when he returned. He went through 
the room without even a glance at her, 
and into the kitchen beyond. There she 
heard him rake out the stove and lift off 
a lid. 

Then, and then only, did .it occur to her 
that he was going to be as good as his 
word, and her heart stood still a minute. 

3ut she was made of stern stuff, so stern 
that even at that moment, and at such a 
cost, she could admire his determination, 
but the deed itself was shameful, and 
shamed him and her. The brand would 
be soul-deep on each in scorching, enduring 
shame. 

As for the doing of it, she would grit her 
teeth and take it. She had seen him brand 
rattle and knew he was reckoned an expert, 
but always she had turned her head away 
when the hot iron was pressed into and 
held firm on the shrinking, quivering flesh. 
But it was over directly. So it would be 
with her. The pride in her, so great as to 
be a great fault, driving her sometimes as 
a demon drives, vowed no resistance, no 
fear, no show of pain. 

And just then Robert came in. In one 
hand he held a small branding-iron, the 
brand an arrow with a letter D attached. 
This was his recorded brand. 

He gave his wife a cool, 
glance. 

‘*Guess I won’t have to throw you like 
I throw a calf. Pull up your sleeve, 
quick.’’ 


calculating 














Svoboda, 


Drawn by V. A. 


**COWARD! WHY DON'T YOU PUT IT 


‘‘Oh, you are going to put it where it 
won't show? You're afraid of its being 
seen? Coward! Why don’t you put it on 
my cheek? I dare you to.’’ 

It was she who laughed now, scornfully. 

** Devil !—and you rouse the devil in me. 
But no dare of yours can drive me to do 
anything I don’t want to do. Oh, it shall 
show all right.”’ 

As he spoke, he put an arm around her 
shoulders, held her close against him and 
took firm hold of her wrist; then with the 
other hand, steadily, skilfully, first testing 
its temperature, he pressed the branding- 
iron where wrist and hand met. 

On her part there was no resistance, but 
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ON MY CHEEK? I DARE YOU TO!’ 


the body is sometimes conqueror, to prove 
its kinship with and to aid the soul’s evo- 
lution, and thus was Lou’s spirit conquered 
and quickened. 

And then the pain, in spite of her- 
self, wrung out a low cry, faintness seized 
her and her head fell back on his arm. 
It was after this that she opened her eyes, 
drowsy with pain of mind and of body, 
and looked straight into his as he bent 
over her. There was something again so 
strange in his gaze that it held hers, until 
her fell tears—not 


suddenly upon face 


hers, his. 


‘*Have I won you, you wild creature?’’ 
he asked, and then 


she knew the look 
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love, backed by a 


uttermost 
pride as strong as, yes, stronger than hers, 


was one of 
and her whole being seemed to break up 
as wild waters break up a dam and sweep 
seaward to mingle with the sea, and become 
themselves the sea, and free forever. 

‘*Yours—yours—soul and body,”’ 
murmured. 

He drew a long breath that was almost 


she 


a sob. 

‘*My God, I knew it was win or lose, 
but I thought, I thought I knew the way 
to win! If I had weakened, you would 
never have been had to be! 
Haven't I seen that to win you as sweet- 
heart was one thing, as wife another, and 
that only strife or trouble could do it? 
You are not one of the tame ones of the 
earth, but one of the wild ones, and you 
have to pay the penalty. Poor child! 
Poor child!—But now, listen. I don't 
own a woman. I'll hold her by love—not 
by law—or nohow. When there isn’t in 
me what'll win and keep you, leave me, 
even if it is to marry another man; go to 


mine, so it 


him! 

‘‘And if you can’t win me and 
I'll leave you. That’s fair, 
Or if ever you want to go away and 


hold 
me, isn’t 
it? 
be quite alone fora time, go—only for 
God’s sake let us each live our life and 
breathe the air that suits us, two, not one, 
but neither of us ever lonesome. You 
shall be free every way. Don’t you love 
the fresh air and the beasts and the prairie 
and working out of doors just as much as 
I do? Down with the man that chains 
his wife to the cook-stove and the dish- 
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washing just because she’s the woman! 
We'll do it all turn and turn about or side by 
side, and what we don’t know we'll teach 
cach other. And if we can only hold each 
other now and then by strife, we'll strive 
with all our power. 

‘“*Who's afraid? Who cares? Better 
strive than stifle. Haven't I the 
spirit Cying out of you, and lain awake 
nights praying God to show me how to 
win you or how to get the strength to let 
you go? But you see, I had to see first if 
I couldn’t win you, or you might have 


seen 


missed your mate and been alone all your 
life! But now we are not alone, because 
we love each other; that’s so, isn’t it? It 
is: dts, 1648!"” 

He lifted her in his arms gently, and, 
passing outside, walked the porch with 
her as a woman walks the floor with, a 
child. 

And twice, to 
heart, he flung forth his cattle-ery, which, 
like wild, untutored had 
always mournful 
ness and of music. 
the prairie, and the prairie, steeped in 
received and absorbed it as 
absorbs and loves the co 


relieve his overcharged 
most cries, 


but its one note of 


The wind bore it over 


somberness, 
its own, as it 
yote’s scoffing howl, the bellow of wild 
cattle stampeding up some divide, the 
scream of fighting stallions, the softer but 
more sinister hiss of the snake. 

Robert Darrow and his wife—father and 
mother now—have been mated for sixteen 
years. And upon each untamable_ free 
spirit the finger of God has written the 
divine word, Love. 
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METROPOLITAN AUDIENCES. 


By Mrs. RICHARD MANSFIELD. 


THE OPTIMIST—AGED SIXTY. 
THE PESSIMIST—AGED THIRTY. 
Tuk Grrt Wuo KNowsS—AGED EIGHTEEN. 

Girl: You'll excuse my eyes being red, 
won't you? had such 
I am just home from the matinée, and I 
cried all the time. 

Pessimist: And you call that enjoyment? 

Girl: Of course. Why doI go to the the- 
ater? If I were so blasé that I could not 


I've a good time. 


cry when that dear leading lady is treated 
so badly, I should stay away. 

Pessimist : Of course, my dear young lady ; 
forgive me; and would you mind answer- 


ing a few questions and giving me a little 
information? How did the audience look 
to you? Was it a large house, technically 
speaking, and what sort of people were 
they? 

Girl: I am very pleased to tell you any- 
thing you want to know, Mr. Pessimist. I 
know all about the stage. I’ve 
matinée every Saturday ever since I was 
ten, and I have all the pictures of the best 
actors Well, see, on 
Saturday, all the girls I know go to the 
matinée. My father always gives me 
matinée tickets as a great treat, and so do 


all the fathers of my friends—and especially 
44 


been to a 


and actresses. you 
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all the girls who live in the suburbs. The 
girls come in to the matinée and the 
fathers and mothers to the Saturday night 
performance ; because, you see, they get 
home very late, naturally, and then the 
father does not have to go to business next 
morning, and can rest. 

Pessimist: Does that happen every Sat- 
urday? 

Girl: Very nearly. I heard a manager 
say once that he could always depend on 
his Saturday audience. 

Pessimist: Then it makes no difference 
to you and your friends, and your friends’ 
fathers and mothers, what the play is? It 
is simply a fact that every Saturday you 
must go somewhere? 

Girl: Why, of course, we have our 
preferences; but, after all, you know one 
must be broad-minded. 

Optimist : And it is only by seeing 
everything that one learns to like the best. 
The young lady is quite right. 

Pessimist: Young ladies are always 
right, but I want to find out more about 
audiences. And who so competent to tell 
me as the young lady? Who make up a 
first-night audience? 

Girl: Oh, [know them all. The critics, 
of course. And sometimes, if it is a very 
important first night, the editors of the 
papers will come. Then all the people 
interested in the drama and _ literature. 
Then, for this night only, I almost said, 
there are a goodly number of the fashion- 
able set, who will for once dine early, give 
up bridge and come. 

Optimist (interrupting): You are not 
fair to society. I could name you many 
among them who know more of literature 
than you, my dear young lady, and who 
can even claim the title of author. 

Girl: Gracious! I know that, but they 
simply haven't time to go to the theater. 
What with dinner engagements three weeks 
ahead. the opera—and they can’t give that 
up, you know, because they have sub- 
scribed—why, little impromptu theater- 
parties are impossible. 

Pessimist: Go on, go on with my audi- 
ence. 

Girl: Well, that will fill down-stairs, 
including the few people who drop in at 
the last minute and stand. But, in the 
gallery. Ah, there is where you get the 


true appreciative audience—the girls’ club, 
the school-teachers, the men and women 
who love the drama, those who care for 
the actor no matter what he plays—they 
come, and the few members of the gallery 
god who are still remaining, and whose 
‘‘Golly, ain’t he fine!’’ is worth more 
than the blasé¢ ** Very good’’ of the boxes. 

Optimist: Yes, and here is where the 
real applause comes from—the quick 
response to the wireless message sent 
across the footlights. I have seen the 
gallery stand and applaud and applaud, 
while the people in the orchestra were 
hunting for their wraps and hurrying out 
for carriages. 

Pessimist: Exactly; even you say that, 
and I say they should always stand and 
applaud, and so give their tharks for what 
the artist has given them. 

Optimist : Sometimes the tribute of 
silence is even greater thanks. [ remem- 
ber a woman saying once, after the 
production of a play in which the hero 
suffered every torture of mind and body, 
and finally committed a crime to get money 
to keep some one depending on him from 
starvation, ‘‘I wanted to take the rings 
from my fingers and the pearls from my 
neck and give them to him.’’ She could 
not applaud. 

Girl: No, of course not; but after I 
have had a good cry, I can always applaud. 

Pessimist: To return to our audience. 
You have given a very good first-night 
house. But now go on. No critics; after 
the first night, no society, no literary set, 
no more devoted adherents of drama and 
actor. Who then fill the house? 

Optimist: 1 can help the girl here: she 
looks a little bewildered, and I have 
forty years of theater-going to help me 
judge, and this is the experience of these 
years: First, New York is very big: but, 
big as it is, it is not the population of 
New York alone which fills the theaters, 
but the stranger within its gates. New 
York is the great gateway through which 
travelers pass to Europe, the South, the 
West. The hotels are filled to over- 
flowing most of the time, and all these 
people must be amused, or at least inter- 
ested. The business man from Fond du 
Lac and St. Joe writes a week ahead to 


some friend or business connection and 
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He 
may see the same comic opera later on at 
here gives 


says, ‘‘Get seats for such a theater.”’ 


his own town, but to see it 
him something to talk about there. 

Girl: And don’t forget my suburban 
friends at the end of the week. 


I remember them. And now 


Pessimist : 
tell me, what do you and your friends like 
to see? 


Girl: Oh, everything. One week I go 
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to theater and the next week to 


another. 
Pessimist: So you can enjoy not one, 
but all? 
Girl: 


one 


I do iike Shake- 
Yes— you need not smile —I 
really do. I've ‘*The Merchant of 
Venice’’ five times, and ‘‘Julius Cvesar’’ 
six—but I did enjoy ‘‘ Babes in the Wood, ”’ 
World’’ makes 


Of course I can. 
speare. 
seen 


one 


and ‘‘Alone in the 


cry. 
Pessimist : So there is no such thing as 


LECTURE AT 
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giving the public what it wants—because 
the public wants everything. 

Optimist: Yes, that is true — within 
certain limits. The trouble has been with 
managers so far that as soon as a certain 
kind of entertainment or play seemed 
to please, all the other managers said, 
‘‘Let us put on such a play,’’ and so up 
they sprang like mushrooms—and_ they 


faded soon. This year has been called a 








THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE. 

bad year—many plays have failed—but in 
most cases there has been a good reason 
for their failure. Given a play with a plot 
which grips the heart and with which 
all minds can wrestle, and I believe that 
play will succeed—for the time has gone 
by when a manager needs to fear that a 
play will fail because the problem is too 
complex for the audience to grasp. Just 
as happy endings are no longer indispen- 
sable, so plays of character are no longer to 
be feared. 
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Pessimist: 
And Mr. Shaw 
need no longer 
say that man- 
agers want only 
**nice’’ plays, 
and must at 
least have one 
with a love- 
interest in it. 
Audiences are 
far past the 
point of ‘‘nice- 
ness.” 

Girl: Treally 
don’t know 
what you are 
talking about, 
but I must 
have a play 
with a love- 
interest. 

Pessimist: 
Then I. infer 
that you do 
not care for 
Ibsen? 

Girl: No, I 
really cannot 
go. to see Ibsen. 

Opt imist: 
And I never 
fail to go. 

Girl: His 
plays make me 
so sad. My 
father says he 
has troubles 
enough down- 
town all day; 
when he goes 
to the theater 
he wants to 
laugh. 

Optimist: 
Did you ever 
try the experi- 
ment of taking 
to the theater 
some one with 
a really great 
sorrow—taking 
her first to a 
play with noth- 
ing but glitter, 
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froth and vanity—after the first laugh was 
over, was she any more cheerful? Now 
play written in beautiful 
plot; with a 
That, 
it is true, may show the sorrows of life, 
without 


take her to a 


language; with a_ strong 


noble character; acted brilliantly. 





even, perhaps, 


unfolds—but 


of humanity - 
solving problems which it 
do not our own sorrows grow lighter as we 
see others bowing down under the weight 
of theirs? So I feel sure this one with her 
sorrow will feel it by the 
that others have same or 


eased 
the 


great 
knowledge 
worse to endure. 

Pessimist: In other words, you would 
have fine plays believing they would bring 
fine audiences? 

Girl: Of course they would. You cannot 
name a play by any new author that I would 
not to see. Maeterlinck, Sudermann, 
Hauptmann—of course, 
that dear mystery play! 
Yes, you ran once, and your 
not fill the theater 


PUN 
oh, 


Shaw-—and 
Pessimist : 

friends; but that 

or make the audience. 

Well, you must confess things 


does 


Optimist : 
are better than they were ten years ago. 
The plays are finer. They deal with the 
complex problems of life. 
true to life, natural in 


They give us 
characters word 
and action. 

Pessimist : Tam not quarreling with the 
plays. I agree with you, the plays are 
stronger each year, and deal with the prob- 
lems which all sut 
the question is of the audience—do they 
play- 


we wish to solve. 


want to solve problems, or only 
games? 
Girl: 


—plays founded on novels. 


I'll tell you of plays that I like 
It’s such fun 
to see the characters you’ve read about. 
Only I got rather tired of them at last, for 
I could not read the novels fast enough to 
keep up with the plays. 

Pessimist: Another instance of the fact 
that, 
ject, ten more plays on that subject will 


given one success on a certain sub- 


arise. 

Let us ask our little friend— 
we do about what 
with 


Optimist y 
who knows more 
people like—if 


than 
she prefers plays 
and sumptuous 


for 


fine, elaborate 


settings, or if 


scenery 


she cares little such 


things? 


Girl: Oh, if it’s Shakespeare or a his- 
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torical play, I do like it just right. I like 
to see what they wore in those days—how 
the houses looked—what the shoes were 
like—how they wore their hair. Oh, I 
like things accurate. 3ut I am tired of 
so much glitter and sparkle in other plays. 

Pessimist: Have you ever noticed the 
audiences in other parts of town besides 
Broadway? 

Girl: Oh, yes. 
with me a few weeks ago. 
of us girls are interested in 
work, and while this was not a Settlement 
house, it was a building and corporation 
devoted .to work among the East Side 
people. And Shakespeare’s ‘*Tempest’’ 
was viven with a from 
members of the different this 
house, all young girls and and, 
remember, with no experience at all. Re- 
hearsals, almost always at night, after their 
day’s work was over, and carried on with 
many up-town 


I wish you had been 
You know all 
Settlement 


cast selected 
societies in 


boys, 


an enthusiasm lacking in 
But it was the audience I was 
so interested in. You understand 
the enthusiasm of the performers, for they 
were having all the fun of rehearsals, and 
work is always fun, if you like it. But 
the audience did not have the explanations 
and patient teaching of the instructress to 
aid their understanding. And yet they 
were eagerly attentive—silent, and most 


rehearsals. 
could 


appreciative, and apparently understood it 
all. 

Optimist: My theory holds. The best 
will win in the end. It’s only a question 
of time. 

Pessimist : Let me try 
I have learned from this most inter- 
esting conversation. You, Mr. Optimist, 
feel that the best in the drama is 
appreciated by our public, and that, while 


to sum up now 


what 
sure 


they may not support it now exclusively, 
the time will come when any great play, 
no matter on what subject, will be sure 
of its audience and financial support. You, 
girl—who know all—are con- 
everything will al- 
long as there is any- 
and that the same 
applauds Shakespeare 
applaud the farcical 
comedy to-morrow. But, as for me, 
I doubt the audience for the higher 
class of play—Sudermann, Hauptmann and 


dear 
that 

succeed as 

its 


my 
vinced 
ways 


really 


thing good in 
audience’ which 


to-day will equally 
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Ibsen. A few will go, but they cannot 
go more than once or twice, for they can- 
afford it. And as it is, whoever does 
make a point of going to these plays is 


not 


regarded rather as a crank by her friends. 
Things are a little better than they were 
ten years ago, when I went to a perform- 
ance of ‘*The Doll’s House’’ and, arriving 
a little late, found the lobby of the theater 
filled with baby-carriages. The children 
were inside—they had come to the 
doll’s house! That would not happen now. 
3ut certainly Nora, wonderful as her char- 
could not draw 
I think the people still want 


see 


acter is, paying houses 
for a week. 
must be something 


a spectacle. There 


back of that spectacle—a great story, a 
wonderful character—but that alone would 
not draw. I shall shock you, I fear, when 
I say that at ‘*Parsifal’’ the other day I 
thought more half the 
more interested in the spectacle and story 


than audience 
than the music. 

Optimist : Yes, and that will always be 
First hold the eye—but the mind 
And, 


true. 


will soon either follow or reject. 


THE LEWIS AND CLARKE CENTENNIAL. 


after all, great as are Ibsen's plays, there 
is always the hopelessness of failure in 
them, whereas we want plays filled with 
the glory of striving after an ideal. They 
may be sad, but they must not be hope- 
less. I want the audience to away 
feeling that the play has made them better 
—that life is a struggle, perhaps, but not 
a hopeless one. 
Then we must leave it in the 
hands of our audience. For, after all, 
the decision lies with them. Managers 
will always try to please them. So if they 
can their desires clearly 
enough, all will be well. 
Optimist: Ah! And if in 
future the endowed theater 
Pessimist : Ah,that’s another matter, and 
a matter that we shan't see in our time. 
Gil: You will excuse me now, won't 
you? I belong to the Riverside Comedy 
Club and rehearse to-night. We 
are going to ‘*“Much Ado About 
Nothing.’’ Ah, you ought to see our 
audience! We can hardly be heard for 
the applause. 


og 
go 


Pessimist : 


only express 


the near 


we 


give 


THE LEWIS AND CLARKE CENTENNIAL. 


By Witutiam R. STEWART. 


HEN that methodical pioneer, Capt. 
Meriwether Lewis, U. S. A., and 

his associate, Lieut. William Clarke, with 
thirty American soldiers, started out, a 
century from the mouth of the 
Missouri on an expedition to the Pacific, 


ago, 


there was no particular reason to suppose 
that a hundred years later a city with an 
eighth of a million inhabitants would be 
holding a four-million-dollar exposition in 
new conti- 


There was 


MacKenzie 


their honor. no 


nent to discover. and his 
Scotch fur-traders had crossed the Rocky 
Mountains twelve years earlier, and already 
were doing a thriving business in the 
north. 

Yet the Lewis and Clarke Centennial at 
Portland, 1905, will be the 
most pretentious undertaking of the kind 
which the 
attempted. 
state of Oregon each have subscribed five 
the ex- 


Idaho, 


Oregon, in 


Pacific coast states ever have 


The city of Portland and the 


hundred thousand dollars toward 


penses; the states of California, 


Washington, Montana and Wyoming will 
contribute an equal amount, and Congress 
is expected to appropriate over two mil- 
lions. The first spadeful of earth was 
turned by President Roosevelt while on 
his Western trip last spring. 

The Exposition will commemorate the 
acquisition of the only territory possessed 
by the United States the title to which was 
obtained by discovery. The original thir- 
teen states were wrested from Great Britain 
by force of arms; Louisiana, Texas and 
Alaska purchased, Hawaii annexed 
and Porto Rico and the Philippines acquired 
by a mixture of war and diplomacy. 

When Lewis and Clarke made their 
four - thousand - five - hundred - mile 
-acitic coast 


were 


weary 
way across the continent, the 
was more remote, commercially, from New 
England than were Japan and China. The 
only route of travel for traders was that 
which the future state’s battleship-name- 
The great 
Where 


sake took, around Cape Horn. 
Northwest was a terra incognita. 
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PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF 


now stands Portland, with its population 
of one hundred and twenty-five thousand, 
and annual jobbing trade of one hundred 
and seventy-five millions, Captain Clarke, 
in 1806, found a few miserable Indian 
huts. Even after fifty years, the popula- 
tion of the Oregon country was but fourteen 
thousand; now it is more than 
and a half. Puget Sound, which forty 
years ago was little known, is now one of 
the world’s greatest harbors. 

There was a good deal of the Captain 
of Industry about Capt. Meriwether Lewis. 
When he was named by President Jeffer- 


a million 


son to command the exploration, he felt 
were not 


the 


attainments 
equal te. placing before the 
results of the discoveries which were cer- 


that his scientific 
world 
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tain to be made. So he repaired to Phila- 
himself with 


industry to a course of technical study, that 


delphia and applied such 
he soon became master of the knowledge 
which he sought. That was not the usual 
way, a hundred years ago, to prepare for 
an expedition among the Indians. 

Captain Lewis was a grandnephew of 


George Washington. Twice he had prof- 


fered his request to the president to be 
allowed to head a Pacific exploring ex- 


The second was made when he 
and 


pedition. 
Mr. 
enthusiastically accorded. 


was Jefferson's secretary, was 

The instructions to Captain Lewis and 
his party were signed by the president in 
June, 1805. 


Both Lewis and Clarke kept diaries of 


WILLIAM CLARKE, 
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- GOODE, DIRECTOR-GENERAL LEWIS AND 
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their trip, which certainly lacked nothing 


on the score of 
set for 
exactness as 


of a 
on a 


completeness. It 
the 
discovery 


was 

with 

the 
certain 


down, instance, same 
elsewhere 
hour 


river, that at a 


certain Captain Lewis issued 
the 


occasion, 


day, 
a lass of old 
and that, on another 
tain Clarke the 
tush’s pills, to see what effect they would 


crew 5 
Cap- 


dose of 


whisky to all 


‘gave sick a 
have.*’ 

The first winter was spent in Fort Man 
dan, North Dakota. 
the 
the 
down the Clearwater and the Snake 
the Columbia 
the 
Clatsop 


Thence the explcrers 
Three Forks of the 
Continental Divide, 


divers 


continued to 
Missouri, across 
to the Columbia, and down 
to the Pacific. There, at 
the River, Fort 
built. 

Early the following spring, Lewis and 
Clarke left the fort to return East, the elk, 
on which they depended for food, having 
Before going, 
they issued ‘‘certificates of kindness’’ to 
the Indian chiefs, and posted a placard on 
the fort which read: 

‘*The this 
through the medium of 


mouth of 


Lewis Was 


retreated to the mountains. 


notice is that, 
civilized 


object of 
some 


+ SCOTT, PRESIDENT LEWIS AND CLARKE 


EXPOSITION. 
person who may see the same, it may be 
known to the world that the party consist- 
ing of the persons whose names are here- 
unto annexed, and who were sent out by 
the of the United States to 
explore the interior of the continent of 


government 


North America, did penetrate the same by 
way of the Missouri and Columbia Rivers 
to the discharge of the latter into the 
Pacific Ocean, where they arrived on the 
14th day of November, 1805, and departed 
the 23d day of March, 1806."’ 

The same year the notice fell into the 
hands of a Yankee captain, named Hill, 
who carried it on his brig to Canton and 
thence to the United States. 
arrived at St. Louis 


Lewis and Clarke 


September 23d, having accomplished a 


journey of nine thousand miles, through a 


wilderness most of which never before 
had been trodden by white men. 

Clarke became a general of militia in 
Louisiana, and Lewis governor of the same 
territory. Lewis, at the age of thirty-five, 
while on his way to Washington, shot him- 
self dead. Clarke was appointed to suc- 
ceed Lewis in the governorship, and was 
later made superintendent of Indian affairs. 


He died in 1838. 





PANAMA AND THE KNIGHTS-ERRANT OF COLONIZATION. 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY. 


I. 


THE SPANISH MAIN. 


NE of 
phrases in 


the commonly misunderstood 
the language ‘*the 
To the ordinary indi- 
vidual it the Caribbean 
Although Shakespeare in *‘Othello’’ 
makes one of the gentlemen of Cyprus say 
that he the 
main descry a sail,”’ therefore gives 


is 
Spanish main.*’ 


suggests Sea. 


‘‘cannot “twixt heaven and 
and 
warrant to the application of the word to 
the the 


other element. The Spanish main was that 


ocean, ‘‘main’’ really refers to 
portion of the Spanish-American territory 
distinguished from Cuba, Hispaniola and 
the other it the 
mainland. 

When the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea were a Spanish lake, the whole 


islands, because was on 


circle of territory bordering thereon was 
the Spanish main, but of late the title has 
been restricted to Central South 
America. The buccaneers are they who 
it 
es ; 
white-hot stories 
sudden death. 


and 


made famous. 


So the word brings up 


of battle, murder and 


The history of the Spanish main begins 


in 1509, with the of Ojeda 
and Nicuesa, which were the first definite 
and authorized attempts to colonize the 


mainland of South America. 


voyages 


NOTE The 
COSMOPOLITAN 


first article of this series, 


“Pera 


The honor of the first of the 
fifteenth-century navigators to set foot upon 
either of the 

indisputably belongs to John 
24, 1497. Who was 
make a continental landfall, 
latitudes, 
which les between Columbus and Amerigo 


being 


continents, 

Cabot, 
the 

and 


two American 
on 
to 
the 


is a question 


June next 
in 
more southerly 
Vespucci. 
Fiske, in a very convincing argument, 
awards the honor to Vespucci, whose first 
(May, 1497, to 1498), 
earried him from the north coast of Hon- 


voyage October, 
duras along the Gulf coast, around Florida, 
and possibly as far north as the Chesapeake 
say, and to the Bahamas on his return. 

Markham this claim. Winsor 
neither His verdict 
the is a ‘Not 
proven.”” Who the 
? Let every one choose for 


scouts 
nor dissents. 


Scottish 


assents 


in case one, 


shall decide when 
doctors disavre e 


himself. <As for 


agree with Fiske. 


me, I am inclined to 

If it was not Vespucius, it certainly was 
Columbus on his third voyage (1498-1500). 
On this voyage, the chief of the navigators 
struck the South American off the 
mouth of the Orinoco and sailed westward 


shore 


along it for a short distance before turning 
to the There found 
many pearls that he named it the ‘‘ Pearl 
It to note that, 


northward. he so 


is interesting 


Coast.’’ 


and the Pizart n the January 
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however the question may be decided, all 
the honors go to Italy. Columbus was a 
Genoese. Cabot, although born in Genoa, 
had lived many years in Venice and had 
been made a citizen therein; while Vespucci 
was a Florentine. 


The first important expedition” along 
the northern coast of South America was 


that of Ojeda in 1499-1500, in company 
with Juan de la Cosa, next to Columbus 
the most expert navigator and pilot of the 
age, and Vespucci, perhaps his equal in 
nautical science as he was his superior in 
other departments of polite learning. There 
were several other explorations of the Pacific 
coast, and its continuations on every side, 
during the by one of the 
Pinzons, who had accompanied Columbus 
on his first voyage; by Lepe; by Cabral, 
a Portuguese; and by Bastidas and La 
Cosa, who went for the first time as far to 
the westward as Porto Bello on the Isth- 
mus of Darien. 

On the fourth and last voyage of Co- 
lumbus, he reached Honduras and thence 
sailed eastward and southward to the Gulf 


same year, 


of Darien, having not the least idea that 
the shore-line which he called Veragua 
was in fact the border of the famous 


There were a number 
further ex- 


Isthmus of Panama. 
of other voyages, including a 
ploration by La Cosa and Vespucci, and a 
second by Ojeda, abortive 
attempt was made to found a colony; but 
most of the voyages were mere trading 
enterprises, or 


in which an 


expeditions, slavehunting 
searches, generally fruitless, for gold and 
pearls. Ojeda reported after one of these 
voyages that the English were on the coast. 
Who unknown. 


The news, however, 


English were, is 
was sufficiently dis- 


the Catholice—and 


these 


quieting to Ferdinand, 
also the Crafty—who now ruled alone in 
Spain, and he determined to frustrate any 
movement planting 


possible English by 


colonies on the Spanish main. 


iY. 
THE DON QUIXOTE OF DISCOVERERS AND 
HIS RIVAL. 


Instantly two claimants for the honor of 
leading such an expedition presented them- 


selves. The first was Alonzo de Ojeda, 


the other, Diego de Nicuesa. Two more 


extraordinary characters never went knight 


* At least, the assertion is gravely made by the ancient chroniclers. 
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erranting upon the seas. Ojeda was one 
of the prodigious men of a time which was 
fertile in notable characters. Although 
small in stature, he was a man of phenom- 
enal strength and vigor. He could stand 
at the foot of the Giralda in Seville and 
throw an orange over the top of it, two 
hundred and fifty feet from the earth !* 
Wishing to show his contempt of danger, 
on one occasion he ran out on a narrow beam 
projecting some twenty feet from the top 
of the same tower, and there, in full view 
of Queen Isabella and her court, performed 
various gymnastic exercises, such as stand- 
ing on one leg, et cetera, for the edification 
of the spectators, returning calmly and 
composedly to the tower when he had 
finished the exhibition. 

He was a magnificent horseman, an 
accomplished knight and an able soldier. 
There was no limit to his daring. He 
went with Columbus on his second voyage, 
and, single-handed, effected the capture of 
a powerful Indian cacique named Caonabo, 
by a mixture of adroitness, audacity and 
courage. 

Professing amity, he got access to the 
Indian and, exhibiting some polished man- 
acles which he declared were badges of 
royalty, he offered to put them on the 
fierce but unsophisticated savage and then 
mount the chief on his own horse and 
show him off like a Spanish monarch to 
his subjects. The daring program was 
carried out exactly as planned. When 
Ojeda had got the forest king safely fettered 
and mounted on his horse, he sprang up 
behind him, held him there firmly in spite 
of his efforts, and galloped off to Columbus 
with his astonished and disgusted captive. 

Neither of his voyages was successful. 
With all his personal prowess, he was an 
inefficient administrator. He was_ poor, 
not to say penniless. He had two power- 
ful friends, however. One was Bishop 
Fonseca, who was charged with the admin- 
istration of affairs in the Indies, and the 
other stout old Juan la Cosa. 
These two men made a very efficient com- 
bination at the Spanish court, especially 
as La Cosa had some money and was quite 
wiliing to put it up, a prime requisite for the 


was de 


mercenary and niggardly Ferdinand’s favor. 
The other claimant for the honor of lead- 
ing the colony happened to be a man small 
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Drawn by Seymour M. Stone. 
“WHEN OJEDA HAD GOT THE FOREST KING SAFELY FETTERED AND MOUNTED ON HIS HORSE, 
HELD HIM THERE FIRMLY IN SPITE OF HIS EFFORTS, AND GALLOPED OFF. ' 
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in stature but also of great bodily vigor, 
though he scarcely equaled his rival in that 
Nicuesa had 


the Indies 


made a success- 


particular. 
ful Ovando, 
and had ample command of means. He 
birth station— 


voyage to with 


was a gentleman of and 
Ojeda was that also—and was grand carver- 
the king’s uncle. Among his 
successful colonizing, 


in-chief to 
other qualities for 
were a beautiful voice, a masterly touch 
guitar and an exquisite skill in 
He had even taught his horse 
Whether he played 
the the 


the 
equitation. 


on 


to keep time to music. 
that 
performing steed, 

Ferdinand was unable to decide between 
the rival Finally he deter- 
mined to send out two expeditions. The 
Gulf of Uraba, the Gulf of 
Darien, was to be the dividing-line between 
the two Ojeda 
was to have that portion extending from 
the Gulf to Cape de la Vela, which is just 
Gulf of Venezuela. This 
territory named New Andalusia. 
Vicuesa was to take that between the Gulf 
Dios off Honduras. 
His section was denominated Golden Castile. 


musie himself on back of 


is not recorded. 
claimants. 


now called 


allotments of territory. 


west of the 
was 


and Cape Gracias a 


Each governor was to fit out his expedition 
at his own charges. Jamaica was given to 
both in common as a point of departure 
and a base of s ipplies. 

The resources of Ojeda were small, but 
when he arrived at Santo Domingo with 
what he had been able to secure in the way 
of ships and men, he succeeded in inducing 
a lawyer named Encisco, commonly called 
Bachelor embark his 


several 


the Encisco,* to 
fortune of 
lanos, which he had 


pleading in the courts in the litigious West 


thousand gold castel- 


gained in successful 
Indies, in the enterprise, in which he was 
appointed to a high position something 
like that of adistrict judge. With this 
reenforcement, Ojeda and La Cosa equipped 
two small ships and two brigantinest con- 
and twelve 

chagrined 


three hundred men 
They 


imposing armada of Nicuesa, 


taining 


horses. Were greatly 
when the 


comprising four ships of different sizes, but 


much larger than any of Ojeda’s, and two 


* From the Spanish word 


brigantines carrying seven hundred and fifty 
men, sailed into the harbor of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

The two governors immediately began 
to quarrel. Ojeda finally challenged 
Nicuesa to a duel which should determine 
the whole affair. Nicuesa, who had every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by fight- 
ing, but who could not well flatly decline 
the challenge, said that he was willing to 
fight him if Ojeda would put up what 
popularly to-day in 
pugilistic circles as bet,’’ of 
tive thousand castellanos,t to make the 
tight while. Poor Ojeda could 
not raise another maravedi, 
nobody would stake him, the duel was off. 
Diego Columbus, Governor of Hispaniola, 


would be known 


‘ 


‘a side 


worth 
and as 


interfered in the a certain 
by declaring that the island of 
Jamaica that would not 
allow anybody to make use of it. He 


sent there one Juan de Esquivel, with a 


also game to 
extent 


was his. and he 


to take possession of it. 
stoutly declared that 


party of men, 
Whereupon Ojeda 
when he had time he would stop at that 
island, and if Esquivel was there he would 
cut off his head. 
Finally, the 

1509, Ojeda set. sail, 
bring after him another ship with needed 
supplies. With was 
Pizarro, a middle-aged soldier of fortune, 


10th of November, 
leaving Encisco to 


on 


Ojeda Francisco 
who had not hitherto distinguished him- 
self in any way. Hernando Cortez was to 
have gone along also, but, fortunately for 
him, an inflammation of the knee kept 
him at home. Ojeda was in such a hurry 
to get to El Dorado—for it the 
territory to the southward of his allotment 
that the mysterious city was supposed to 
be located — that did 
Jamaica to take off Esquivel’s head, which 
was a good thing for him, as it subse- 
quently turned out. 

Nicuesa would have followed Ojeda im- 


was in 


he not stop at 


mediately, but his prodigal generosity had 
exhausted even his large resources, and he 
was detained by clamorous creditors, the 
law of the island being that no one could 


leave it in debt. The gallant little 


‘‘bachiller,’’ referring to an inferior degree in the legal profession. 


+In the absence of particular information, I suppose the ships to be small caravels of between fifty and 
sixty tons, and the brigantines much smaller, open flat-bottomed boats with but one mast—althougha 


modern brigantine is a two-masted vessel. 


+ The castellano was valued at two dollars and fifty-six cents, but the purchasing 
The maravedi was the equivalent of about one-thir 


was much greater then than now. 


ower of that sum 
of a cent. 
aa 
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meat-carver labored with success to settle the 
various suits pending, and thought he had 
everything compounded, but just as he 
was about to set sail he was arrested for 
another debt of five hundred ducats. A 
friend at last advanced the money for him, 
and he got away ten days after Ojeda. It 
would have been a good thing for Nicuesa 
if no friend had ever interfered and he had 
been detained indefinitely at Hispaniola. 


III. 
THE ADVENTURES OF OJEDA. 


Ojeda 


known 


made a landfall at what is 

now as Cartagena. It was 
not a particularly good placé to make 
a settlement. There was no reason on 
earth why they should stay there at all. 
La Cosa, who had been along the coast sev- 
eral times and knew it thoroughly, warned 
his youthful captain—to whom he was 
blindly and devotedly attached, by the 
way—that the place was extremely danger- 
ous; that the inhabitants were fierce, brave 
and warlike, and that they had a weapon 
almost as effectual in its way as the Spanish 
guns. That was the poisoned arrow. Ojeda 
thought he knew everything and he turned 
a deaf ear to all remonstrances. He hoped 
he might chance upon an opportunity of 
surprising an Indian village and capturing 
a lot of inoffensive inhabitants for slaves, 
already a very profitable part of voyaging 
to the Indies. 

He landed without much difficulty, 
assembled the natives and read to them a 
perfectly absurd manifesto, which had 
been prepared in Spain for use in similar 
contingencies, summoning them to change 
their religion, and to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Spain. Not one word of this 
did the natives understand, and to it 
they responded with a volley of poisoned 
arrows. The Spanish considered this paper 
& most valuable document, and always 
went through the formality of having the 
publication of it attested by a notary. 

Ojeda seized some seventy-five cap- 
tives, male and female, as slaves. They 
were sent on board the ships. ~The Indian 
warriors, infuriated beyond measure, now 
attacked in earnest the shore party, com- 
prising seventy men including Ojeda and 
La Cosa. The latter, unable to prevent him, 
considered it proper to go ashore with the 
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hot-headed governor to restrain him so far 
as possible. Ojeda impetuously attacked 
the Indians and, with part of his men, pur- 
sued them several miles inland to their 
town, of which he took possession. 

The savages, in constantly increasing 
numbers, clustered around the town and 
attacked the Spaniards with terrible per- 
sistence. Ojeda and his followers took 
refuge in huts and enclosures, and fought 
valiantly. Finally all were killed, or 
fatally wounded by the envenomed darts, 
except Ojeda himself and a few men, who 
retreated to a small palisaded enclosure. 
Into this improvised fort the Indians poured 
a rain of poisonous arrows which soon 
struck down every one but the governor 
himself. Being small of stature and ex- 
tremely agile, and being provided with a 
large target or shield, he was able success- 
fully to fend off the deadly arrows from 
his person. It was only a question of time 
before the Indians would get him and 
he would die in the frightful agony which 
his men experienced after being infected 
by the poison upon the arrow-points. In 
his extremity, he was rescued by La Cosa, 
who had kept in hand a moiety of the 
shore party. 

The advent of La Cosa saved Ojeda. 
Infuriated at the slaughter of his men, 
Ojeda rashly and intemperately threw 
himself upon the savages, at once disap- 
pearing from the view of La Cosa and his 
men, who were soon surrounded and en- 
gaged in a furious battle on their own 
account. They, too, took refuge in a build- 
ing, from which they were forced to tear 
away the thatched roof that might have 
shielded them from the poisoned arrows, 
in fear lest the Indians might set it on fire. 
And they in turn were also reduced to the 
direst straits. One after another was 
killed, and finally only La Cosa himself, 
who had been desperately wounded, and 
one man remained. 

Possibly thinking they had killed the 
whole party, and withdrawing to turn 
their attention to Ojeda, furiously ranging 
the forest alone, the Indians left the two 
surviving Spaniards unmolested, where- 
upon the dying La Cosa bade his comrade 
leave him and if possible get word to 
Ojeda of the fate which had overtaken him. 


This man succeeded in getting back to the 
45 
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shore and apprized the men on the ships of 
the frightful disaster. 

The ships cruised about the bay, send- 
ing parties along the shore at different 
points seeking for Ojeda and any others 
who might have survived. A day or two 
after the battle, some of them came across 
their unfortunate commander. He was 
lying on his back in a grove of mangroves, 
upheld from the water by the gnarled and 
twisted roots of one of the huge trees. 
He had his naked sword in his hand and 
his target on his arm, but he -was com- 
pletely prostrated and speechless. The men 
took him to a fire, revived him and finally 
brought him back to the ship. 

Marvelous to relate, he had not a single 
wound upon him. 

Great was the grief on the little squad- 
ron at this dolorous state of affairs. In the 
middle of it, the ships of Nicuesa hove in 
sight. Mindful of their previous quarrels, 
Ojeda decided to stay ashore until he found 
out what Nicuesa’s intentions would be 
toward him. Cautiously his) men broke 
the news to Nicuesa. With magnanimity 
and courtesy delightful to contemplate, 
he at once declared that he had forgotten 
the quarrel and offered every assistance to 
Ojeda, to enable him to avenge himself. 
Ojeda thereupon rejoined his squadron, 
and the two rivals embraced with many 
protestations of friendship amid the acclaim 
of their followers. 

The next night, four hundred men were 
assembled. They landed secretly, marched 
to the Indian town, surrounded it and put 
it to flames. The defenders fought with 


their usual resolution, and many of the 
Spaniards were killed by the poisoned 
arrows, but to no avail. The Indians 


were doomed, ard the whole village per- 
ished then and there. 

Nicuesa had landed some of his horses, 
and such was the terror inspired by those 
remarkable and animals that 
several of the women who had escaped from 
the fire, when they caught sight of the 
frightful monsters, rushed back into the 
flames, preferring this horrible death rather 
than meet the horses. The value of the 
plunder amounted to eighteen thousand 
dollars in modern money, the most of which 
Nicuesa took. 

The two adventurers separated, Nicuesa 


unknown 
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bidding Ojeda farewell and striking boldly 
across the Caribbean for Veragua, which 
was the name Columbus had given to the 
Isthmian coast below Honduras; while 
Ojeda crept along the shore seeking a con 

venient spot to plant his colony. Finally 
he established himself at a place which he 
named San Sebastian. One of his ships was 
wrecked and many of his men were lost. 
Another was sent back to Santo Domingo 
with what little treasure they had gathered 
and with an appeal to Encisco to hurry up. 

They made a rude fort on the shore, 
from which to prosecute their search for 
gold and slaves. The Indians, who also 
belonged’ to the poisoned-arrow fraternity, 
kept the fort in constant anxiety. Many 
were the conflicts between the Spaniards 
and the savages, and terrible were the losses 
inflicted by the invaders; but there seemed 
to be no limit to the number of Indians, 
while every Spaniard killed was a serious 
drain upon the little party. Man after man 
succumbed to the effects of the dreadful 
poison. Ojeda, who never spared himself 
in any way, never received a wound. 

From their constant fighting, the savages 
got to recognize him as the leader and they 
used all their skill to compass his destruc- 
tion. Finally, they succeeded in decoying 
him into an ambush where four of their 
best men had been posted. Recklessly 
exposing themselves, these Indians at close 
range opened fire upon their prisoner with 
arrows. Three of the arrows he caught 
on his buckler, but the fourth pierced his 
thigh. It is surmised that Ojeda attended 
to the four Indians before taking cog- 
nizance of his wound. The arrow, of 
course, was poisoned, and unless some- 
thing could be done, it meant his death. 

He resorted toa truly heroic expedient. 
He caused two iron plates to be heated 
white-hot and then directed the surgeon 
to apply the plates to the wounds in his 
thigh, one at the entrance and the other 
at the exit of the arrow. The surgeon, 
appalled by the idea of such torture, refused 
to do so, and it was not until Ojeda threat- 
ened to hang him with his own hands that 
he consented. Ojeda bore the frightful 
agony without a murmur or quiver, such 
was his extraordinary endurance. It was 
the custom in that day to bind patients 
who were operated upon surgically, that 








their involuntary movements might not 
disconcert the doctors and cause them to 
wound where they hoped to cure. Ojeda 
refused to be bound even. The remedy 
was efficacious, although the heat of the 
iron, in the language of the ancient chron- 
iclers, so entered his system that they used 
a barrel of vinegar to cool him off. 

Ojeda was very much dejected by the 
fact that he had been wounded. It seemed 
to him that the Virgin, his patron, had 
deserted him. The little band, by this 
time reduced to less than one hundred 
people, was in desperate straits. Starva- 
tion stared it in the face, when fortunately 
One Bernardino de Tala- 
cutthroats, 


assistance came. 
vera, with seventy congenial 
absconding debtors and escaped criminals, 
from Hispaniola, had seized a Genoese 
trading-ship loading with provisions and 
had luckily reached San Sebastian in her. 
These provisions they sold to Ojeda and 
his men, at exorbitant prices, for some of 
the hard-earned treasure which they had 
amassed with their great expenditure of life 
and health. 

There was no place else for Talavera and 
his gang to go, so they stayed at San Se- 
bastian. The supply of provisions was 
soon exhausted, and finally it was evident 
that, as Encisco had not appeared with any 
reenforcements or supplies, some one must 
go back to Hispaniola to bring rescue to 
the party. Ojeda offered to do this him- 
self. Giving the charge of affairs at San 
Sebastian to Francisco Pizarro, who prom- 
ised to remain there for fifty days for the 
expected help, he embarked with Talavera. 

Naturally, Ojeda considered himself in 
command of the ship; naturally, Talavera 
did not. Ojeda, endeavoring to direct 
things, was seized and put in irons by the 
crew. He promptly challenged the whole 
crew to a duel, offering to fight them two 
at a time in succession until he had gone 
through the ship, of which he expected 
thereby to become the master; although 
what he would have done with seventy 
dead pirates on the ship is hard to see. 
The men refused this wager of battle, but 
fortune favored the doughty little cavalier, 
for presently a great storm arose. As 
neither Talavera nor any of his men were 
navigators or seamen, they had to release 
Ojeda. He took charge. Once he was in 
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charge, they never succeeded in ousting him. 
In spite of his seamanship, the caravel 
was wrecked on the island of Cuba. They 
were forced to make their way along the 
shore, which was then unsettled by Spain. 
Under the leadership of Ojeda, the party 
struggled eastward under conditions of 
extreme hardship. When they were most 
desperate, Ojeda, who had appealed daily 
to his little picture of the Virgin and had 
not ceased to urge the others to do like- 
wise, made a vow to establish a shrine and 
leave the picture at the first Indian village 
they came to if they got succor there. 
Sure enough, they did reach a place 
called Cueyabos, where they were hospitably 
received by the Indians, and where Ojeda 
fulfilled his vow by erecting a log hut, or 
shrine, in a recess of which he left, with 
much regret, the picture of the Virgin 
which had accompanied him on his wan- 
Means were found 
under the 


derings and adventures. 
to send word Jamaica, still 
governorship of Esquivel, whose head Ojeda 
had threatened to cut off when he met him. 
Forgetting the purpose of the broken 
adventurer, Esquivel despatched a ship to 
bring him to Jamaica. We may be per- 
fectly sure that Ojeda said nothing about 
decapitation when the magnanimous Esqui- 
vel received him with open arms. Ojeda, 
with Talavera and his comrades, was sent 
back to Santo Domingo. There Talavera 
and the principal men of his band were 
tried for piracy and executed. 

Ojeda found that Encisco had gone. 
He was penniless, discredited, and thor- 
oughly downcast by his ill fortune. No 
one would advance him anything; no one 
would help him to send succor to San 
Sebastian. His indomitable spirit was at 
last broken by his misfortunes. He 
lingered for a short time in constantly in- 
creasing ill health, being taken care of by 
the good Franciscans, until he died in the 


to 


monastery. Some authorities say he became 
a monk; others deny it. It certainly is 
quite possible. At any rate, before he died 
he put on the habit of the order, and after 
his death, by his own direction, his body 
was buried before the gate, so that those 
who passed through it would step over his 
remains. Such was the tardy humility 
with which he endeavored to make up for 
the arrogance and pride of his exciting life. 























THE GREEN ROW. 


By WILLIAM HaMILTON OSBORNE. 


ASPER CRANE, ESQUIRE, counselor- 
] at-law, of Nassau Street, sat in his 
small office, squaring his square jaw at fate. 
He was waiting for the business that did 
not come. He was twenty-five years old, 
but, unfortunately for him, he had the ap- 
pearance of a man five years his junior. He 
was very good-looking—another drawback, 
for good looks do not invariably inspire 
confidence, in the practise of law. People 
prefer, too often, the Henry Clay kind of 
ugliness when they select a champion at the 
bar. 

There was a knock at the door, an un- 
usual thing, for below the City Hall people 
do not knock at office-doors—they walk 
right in. Crane heard the knock, and, 
immediately, as became one of his cloth, 
he thrust his aquiline nose into the mass 
of papers on his desk—to all intents and 
purposes a vastly busy man. 

‘*Come in,’’ he yelled. He did not look 
up. ‘‘Sit down,’’ he continued. There was 
no movement, no response. He raised his 
head, and there was that about the appear 
ance of his visitor that made him spring to 
his feet, and place a chair for her. Who 
was this visitor? She was a young woman, 
good to look upon; but she was one of the 
uninitiated—she was about to enter that 
great class of fretful, dissatisfied, disap- 
pointed, disconsolate people—she was about 
to become a client. 

‘*T would like,’’ she remarked, ‘‘to see 
Mr. Jasper Crane, the lawyer.’’ She 
looked about the room, disappointed that 
the lawyer was not in. 

Crane nodded. ‘‘Exactly,’’ 
sponded ; ‘‘Z am the lawyer.’’ 
The girl stared; then 
‘‘Oh,’’ she returned, uncertainly, 

didn’t know.”’ 

Immediately her ideas of lawyers suffered 
a complete revision. 

Crane flushed, in turn. He understood. 
‘Sit down,’’ he directed, with sudden 
shortness of manner. The girl obeyed. 
She handed him a sealed envelope and a 
business card. Both were from Heppen- 
heimer, Holt & Stark, at one time the em- 
ployers of Jasper Crane. 

‘*Here,’’ said this 


he re- 


she flushed. 
‘*T—J 


note, ‘‘is another 


woman with a story of a cock and a bull. 
We send her with apologies. Some day 
we'll send you something that’s worth 
while. ’’ 

Crane frowned. He looked at the girl 
and his frown disappeared. She was worth 
while, at least; so Crane assured himself. 
‘*Well?’’ he remarked. The girl gestured 
slightly toward the old firm’s card. 

‘‘Mr. Barnabas Oram, of Washington,’’ 
she explained, with a pleasing directness 
of manner, ‘‘sent me to them. They sent 
me to you.’’ She paused. ‘‘Did—did 
they mention my name in the letter?’’ she 
inquired. Crane shook his head. 

‘*That,’’ she went on, ‘‘is quite im- 
portant. My name has everything to do 
with the case.’’ 

‘‘And your name?’’ asked Jasper Crane. 

The girl leaned forward. ‘‘My name,”’ 
she replied, slowly, ‘‘is Katherine J. Land- 
graf, of Baltimore, Maryland.’’ 

Crane wrote it down. 

‘All right,’’ he said, looking up from 


his yellow pad; ‘‘what next?’’ 
‘‘T am the owner,’’ she continued, ‘‘of 
three four-story stone houses in the city of 


New York.’’ Crane gasped with surprise ; 
this hardly comported with the suggestion 
in the note. But he kept on writing. 
‘*Brownstone?’’ he asked. 
‘*No,’’ returned the girl, ‘‘they are not 
They are built, I understand, 


brownstone. 
of serpentine rock—— 

‘*Where are they?’’ inquired Crane, with 
interest. 

‘*Thirty - fifth Street,’’ she answered, 
‘*just a few blocks from Broadway.”’ 

Crane tapped the desk before him with 
his hand. ‘‘By George,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘T know the:n like a book. Passed them 
lots of times. People stand and look at 
them—think they’re painted green. In 
fact, I always call them,’’ he continued, 
‘*the Green Row.”’ 

Miss Katherine J. Landgraf nodded un- 
certainly. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ she remaiked ; 
‘*T have never seen them.’’ 

‘*What?’’ exclaimed Crane. 
you said you owned them.”’ 

She smiled. ‘‘That,’’ she answered, 
‘*is the point. They belong to Katherine 


‘*Thought 
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J. Landgraf, of Baltimore, Maryland. In 
Baltimore, Maryland, there is but one 
Katherine J. Landgraf. And that,’’ 
concluded, ‘‘is myself.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ retorted Crane, 
own them. Why not?’’ 

The girl’s manner became more serious. 
‘*Shall—shall I tell my story?’’ she inquired. 

‘*Tell your story,’’ he assented, briefly. 

She began it with the air of one who 
had told it many times before, and had 
learned to tell it well. ‘‘I never heard of 
these houses, ’’ she commenced, ‘‘until three 
years and a half ago. Then, I received 
letter after letter from New York brokers 
who wanted to buy. They examined 
the records here, found the owner’s name, 
and wrote to me. In the last year I have 
had such letters by the dozen.”’ 

Crane nodded. ‘‘The Pennsylvania 
tunnel,’’ he commented, ‘‘has created the 
demand. Go on.”’ 

‘*That,’’ she continued, ‘‘is all I know 
about it. The rest is mere conjecture. 
My cousin, Mr. Barnabas Oram, though, 
has helped me out. He came on here and 
examined the record. But he could get. 
no further information of any kind——’’ 

Crane interrupted. ‘‘You never heard 
of this property? Upon what, then, Miss 
Landgraf,do you base your claim to owner- 
ship? You have no deeds—no indicia of 
title?’’ 

‘‘T have nothing but a theory,’’ she said 
—‘‘a theory based upon the eccentricity of 
an old aunt of mine. She is now dead. Her 
name was Mrs. Sarah Mallory. Her hus- 
band died before her—his name was Mr. 
Gregory Mallory.’’ 

Crane pricked up his ears. ‘‘Mallory?’’ 
he exclaimed—‘‘the—the circus man?’’ 

The girl assented. ‘‘This aunt of mine,’’ 
she went on, ‘‘died about five years ago. 
She was supposed to be rich. She lived 
in Cincinnati. We lived in Baltimore, my 
mother and my father—they are both dead 
now—and myself. This Mrs. Mallory 
took a fancy to me, although I saw her but 
seldom. The important fact, Mr. Crane, 
is that she repeatedly told me—told every 
one, in fact—that she would provide for 
me handsomely upon her death.’’ The 
girl smiled again. ‘‘I am not mercenary, 
but I could hardly be averse to being well 
provided for.’’ 


she 


“you must 
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‘*Well,’’ suggested Crane, with a grim 
professional smile, ‘‘and she—she failed to 
eventuate, I suppose. They always do. 
It’s the usual thing.’’ 

‘*She did not provide for me,’’ assented 
the girl, ‘‘but the strange thing was that 
she left nothing with which to provide for 
any one—except, possibly, a mere pittance. 
This went to two stepsisters. One of these 
was Mrs. Margaret Murchison; the other 
was Mrs. Martha Oram, the mother of my 
Cousin Barnabas. Mrs. Oram died. Mrs. 
Oram and Mrs. Murchison, strange as it 
may seem, had married men in the theat- 
rical line. M. Mallory,the circus man, had 
introduced them. They were not of the pro- 
fession, but dealt in theatrical goods. They 
were both good enough men in their way. 
But it is about Mrs. Murchison that I want 
to speak. Her husband was not a finan- 
cial success, and she lived with Mrs. Mallory 
and traveled about with her during the last 
few years of Mrs. Mallory’s life. Mrs. 
Murchison has disappeared. My Cousin 
Barnabas and I have made every effort to 
find her, but without success. I may as 
well tell you that my cousin is employed in 


the Post-Office Department at Washington, 
and that it is an easy matter for him to 
make inquiries here, there and everywhere. 


He cannot locate her. Now, this Mrs. 
Murchison knew of the intention of Mrs. 
Mallory to benefit me. She was bitterly 
jealous of me—this, perhaps, was natural.’ 
The girl stopped, and then began again. 
‘*My theory, Mr. Crane,’’ she said, ‘‘is that 
this Mrs. Murchison has not disappeared ; 
that she is here in the city of New York. 
My theory is that Mrs. Mallory, with the bulk 
of her fortune, bought these three houses 
just for me, that she took the deed in my 
name, that she intended upon her death 
the deed should be turned over to me. My 
theory is that when her sister died this Mrs. 
Murchison obtained possession of that deed, 
and knowing of my ignorance of its exist- 
ence, simply kept it. My theory is that 
here in New York this Mrs. Murchison is 
no longer Mrs. Murchison, but that she is 
Katherine J. Landgraf, of Baltimore. 
That,’’ she concluded, ‘‘is my theory.’ 
Crane stared at the girl. He almost 
laughed out loud. He was surprised that 
a girl of her apparent common sense could 
build upon such facts a theory like that. 
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It was too thin. ‘‘Do you mean to say,’’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘that on these facts you 
believe you own these houses? Why, there 
is nothing so common as a similarity in 
name. Your facts serve simply as the back- 
ground for mere suspicion. Nothing else.’’ 
Again the girl smiled. 

‘*That is the whole story, *’ she returned, 
‘‘with one exception. I said that I had 
based my theory on the eccentricity of my 
aunt. She was a queer woman, who did 
queer things in a queer way. She was at- 
tached, as I have said, to me. 
fond, though in a degree, 


less of her 


nephew—the Barnabas Orar whom I men- 


tioned. He saw even more of her than I 
did myself. He received one day at his 
home in Washington, through the mail, a 
communication from the register of deeds 
in New York city. Enclosed was the deed 
of a house and lot in Harlem. It wasa 
deed to himself, and from a man of the 
name of Cowenhoven. He had never heard 
of Cowenhoven. Later, he sold the prop- 
erty for four thousand dollars—maybe five 
thousand. Well,’’ said the girl, ‘‘that 
was Mrs. Mallory’s gift to Barnabas Oram. 
She had done that queer thing in that 
queer way. Once more, therefore,’’ she 
concluded, illogically, ‘‘it is my theory 
that Mrs. Murchison is in New York.”’ 

‘*You have examined the directories?’’ 
asked Crane. 

‘*There’s nothing there,’’ she answered. 

Crane seized his hat and turned to her. 
‘*Come,*’ he said, ‘‘ with me.”’ 

It was a short three minutes’ walk to 
the register’s office. It was not necessary 
to bring the girl along, but Crane felt 
somehow or other that he did not meet a 
girl who looked like this one—at least, 
not every day in the week. Besides, she 
could prompt him on the facts. 

Crane found the record of the Oram 
deed. It wasall right. Peter F. Cowen- 
hoven to Barnabas Oram; and then, later, 
another deed, Oram to somebody else, con- 
sideration four thousand three hundred 
dollars. That was the little Harlem house. 
So far, at least, the girl was corroborated by 
the record. But Crane honestly had a 
definite fear that the deed to Katherine J. 
Landgraf would not turn up in the records. 
It did right away, but there was 
another deed that did. 


not, 


3ut she was. 
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‘*Great Scott !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘why you 
—you have conveyed this property. You 
don’t own it. Here’s a deed from you— 
to Barnabas Oram, Washington, D. C. 
What does this mean?*’ 

‘*Oh, that,’’? she explaine€d—'‘'I forgot 
That was his own suggestion— 
my cousin’s. He said that if this property 
continued to stand in the name of Land- 
graf, and if there were some person here 
known under that name, she might at- 
tempt to outwit us by selling it to some 
innocent purchaser. And that would give 
us trouble to get it back again. So he 
suggested this conveyance to him. It was 

And so I signed the deed. My 
Barnabas much about 
these things. 

‘‘By George!’’ returned Crane, admir- 
ingly, ‘‘your Cousin Oram is up to snuff. 
It was a bold trick and an effective one. 
A wee bit dangerous, though, in case you 
should happen to be wrong. If there 
is a game afoot, though, he has effec- 
tually blocked it, and no mistake. No 
purchaser will take a deed from any Land- 
graf when the record title stands in Oram. 
That much is certain.’’ 

He kept on running down page after 
page of the index. ‘‘Here,’’ he said, at 
last, ‘‘is the deed to you.’’ It was all 
right. Andrew G. Buckley and wife to 
Katherine J. Landgraf, of Baltimore, Md. 
It was dated October, 1895, and conveyed 
the Thirty-fifth Street property for ninety- 
three thousand dollars. ‘‘It’s worth double 
that now,’’ commented Crane; ‘‘everything 
there has gone sky-high since the Pennsyl- 
vania came to town. Here,’’ he added, 
‘‘is the register’s official memorandum: 
‘Recorded October 20, 1895, 9 hours, 15 
min. A.M., request Cowing, Covington & 
Black, N. Y. C.’ Now we're on the right 
track. We'll go down to the office of 
Cowing, Covington & Black.”’ 

There is in New York a man who knows 
more about New York titles than any other 
man. His name is Tippett. He was in 
the employ of Cowing, Covington & Black. 
Crane and his client saw Tippett. Tippett 
received them graciously. He said he 
would give them all the information he 
had; this Crane had expected, for titles in 
New York depend so largely upon extrane- 
ous facts not of record that law firms are 


to tell you. 


his idea. 


Cousin knows so 
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“CRANE FROWNED. HE LOOKED AT THE GIRL AND HIS FROWN DISAPPEARED SHE WAS WORTH 
WHILE, AT LEAST.”’ 
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usually accommodating in thisregard. So 
methodical was Tippett, that all he had to 
do was to thrust his nose into a pigeonhole 
and produce a bundle of old papers, which 
he opened. From these papers he re- 
freshed his recollection. ‘‘I remember 
this case now,’’ he said, ‘‘because this 
Landgraf woman insisted upon paying for 
this property in bills. She even paid for 
it before the title had been searched. We 
were acting for the vendor; but we acted 
for her, too, in a measure. I closed this 
title. I recall it.’’ 

‘*Are you sure,’’ inquired Crane, ‘‘that 
her name was Landgraf?’’ 

Tippett laughed. ‘‘I don’t suppose,’’ 
he answered, ‘‘that she would be putting 
up over ninety thousand dollars in hard 
cash and taking a deed in that name, un- 
less it were. One of the two must have 
been Katherine J. Landgraf.’’ 

‘*Then there were two?’’ said Crane. 

Tippett nodded. ‘‘Two old ladies— 
sisters, I imagine, just about the same 
style; tall, spare, long cloaks, and all that 
sort of thing. I remember ’em.”’ 


‘‘The register,’’ said Crane, ‘‘delivered 


the deed to you after recording it. Did 
you deliver it to her?’’ 

‘*We don’t seem,’’ said Tippett, ‘‘to 
have a receipt for it. But this memoran- 
dum states that it was delivered, and to 
her. It wasn’t mailed.’’ 

Crane touched the girl on the arm. 
‘*This,’’ he said to Tippett, ‘‘is Katherine 
J. Landgraf. Is she the woman who 
attended at that time?’’ 

Tippett looked upon her in some surprise. 
‘*No, no,’’ he said. ‘‘ These were old ladies, 
both of them—old ladies, tall and thin.’’ 

The girl whispered to Crane. ‘‘It must 
have been,’’ said she, ‘‘my aunt, Mrs. 
Mallory, and her stepsister, Mrs. Murchi- 
son. Both of them were tall and thin.’’ 

Crane nodded; but he was not through. 
‘*Who,’’ he asked of Tippett, ‘‘was 
Andrew G. Buckley?’’ 

‘Andrew G. Buckley,’’ answered Tip- 
pett, ‘‘was an all-right sort of man. He 
was an animaletrainer. He bought and 
sold to circus people, and,’’ he added, 
‘*made wads of money at it, too.”’ 

‘*Where is Buckley now?’’ asked Jasper 
Crane. 

‘‘Tn Africa,’’ said Tippett. 
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Crane and his client went to Thirty-fifth 
Street—to the Green Row. It certainly 
was green; built of the greenest kind of 
serpentine rock—as green, almost, as grass. 
It was filled, not with those who dwell, but 
with those who toil—like many other rows 
of dwelling-houses in New York. In the 
first house of the row, on the ground floor, 
was August J. Mertz, dealer in wigs, in 
theatrical pastes and cosmetics. 

‘*We are looking,’’ announced Crane, 
‘‘for the owner of this house.’’ Mertz 
seized a piece of paper and wrote upon it a 
name and an address—that of Watson & 
Seabury, the big real-estate people, in 
Thirty - third Street, near Broadway. 
‘*They,’’ remarked Mertz, ‘‘are the agents 
for this house. ’’ 

The floor above Mertz was occupied by a 
theatrical employment agency. In the 
second house was a music-school for con- 
cert and opera pupils. M. T. Landsdowne, 
publisher of programs, occupied two offices 
in the third building. By each of these 
Crane was referred to Watson & Seabury, 
the agents. 

‘‘The Rialto,’’ suggested Crane to his 
client, as they stepped into the open air, 
‘‘extends much farther west than I had 
supposed. This building is chock-full of 
people who deal with the people of the 
stage.’ 

Miss Landgraf’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘What 
do you think,’’ she asked, ‘‘of my—my 
theory now? Do you think it just possible 
that the wife of a circus man might know 
an animal-trainer, and might buy a piece 
of property from him? Do you think it 
is likely that a woman who controlled a 
row of houses, whose acquaintance is con- 
fined to those in the theatrical line, might 
possibly fill her houses with tenants of that 
class? What do you think?”’ 

‘‘T think nothing,’’ answered 
‘‘wait till we are through.’’ 

‘‘Anyway,’’ conceded the girl, ‘‘we’ve 
found out more in one day than I—and 
Cousin Barnabas could find out in months. ’’ 

Watson & Seabury were first-class people 
—Crane knew that. They were such good 
people that he felt justified in telling them 
the facts. But Seabury only shook his head. 

‘*Tt can’t be,’’ said he, ‘‘this Mrs. Land- 
graf lives and moves and has her being 
right here in New York. We met her 


Crane ; 











through good people. She’s 
eccentric, but she’s rich. All 
that I can do for you is to 
send you to the County Na- 
tional Bank—they sent her to 
we 

They went forthwith to the 
County National Bank; but 
the County National Bank 
said No. ‘‘We can’t help 
you out,’’ said the bank. 
‘‘We’ve had a lot of inquiries 
about Mrs. Landgraf; but we 
have our instructions. She’s 
old and rich, and she doesn’t 
want to be bothered. She 
may be right. Why, Mr. 
Crane, for every agent, broker, 
bookseller, pedler, tramp and 
crank who visits your office, 
there are a hundred who force 
themselves upon a rich old 
woman. All we can say is 
that Mrs. Landgraf is a good 


customer of ours, and that 
she’s all right. We vouch 


for her. That’s all.’’ 

Next day, Crane found a 
man who introduced him to a 
theatrical manager; this man, 
in turn, presented him to 
Landsdowne, the program 
publisher of the Green Row. 
Landsdowne was all right, 
and Crane repeated the story to him. 
‘*What I want chiefly,’’ he announced, ‘‘is 
to see some of your rent receipts.’’ Wat- 
son & Seabury had signed most of them. 
Finally, however, Landsdowne passed over 
a couple of time-worn slips of paper. 
‘*Look at those,’’ he directed. 

‘Just what I want,’’ exclaimed Jasper 
Crane; ‘‘do you mind if I take ’em?’’ 

They svere not receipts. They were 
checks drawn by Landsdowne several years 
before to the order of Katherine J. Landgraf. 
On the back of each, written in a stilted, 
nervous hand, was the endorsement of the 
payee. Crane took them to his client. 

She looked at them and shook her head. 

‘‘T know the handwriting of Mrs. Mur- 
chison,’’ she told him; ‘‘these, I am very 
positive, are not written in her hand.** 

Crane adopted tactics of a different na 
ture. Next day he wrote three letters, 
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INTO THE OPEN AIR, 
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‘EXTENDS MUCH FARTHER WEST 
THAN I HAD SUPPOSED.’”’ 

each addressed to Katherine J. Landgraf, 
care of the County National Bank, New 
York. One of these he registered at the 
post-office in Manhattan, one in Brooklyn 
and the third in Jersey City. In due 
time he received the registry return postal- 
cards, each signed by a teller of the bank. 
He took these cards to the post-office and 
saw a man in authority. 

‘*You’re dead right,’’ said the man; 
‘‘this is irregular. It’s often done, but 
it’s against the rules. The bank had no 
right to receipt for these. I'll look it 
up.’’ 

And then the unexpected happened. 
For the government at Washington, acting 
upon the information from New York, 
placed an official finger upon the County 
National Bank. 

** You 
to that 


must,’’ said the government 


bank, ‘‘produce Katherine J. 
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Landgraf, or produce her signature upon 
these cards.’ 

The bank gracefully yielded. Acting 
evidently upon the instructions of its mys- 
terious customer, it promised to produce 
Katherine J. Landgraf upon a certain day 
and hour at the bank. Crane, with his 
client, attended at the time and place. But 
Katherine J. Landgraf was not there. She 
sent word, instead, that she would be there 
another day and hour. 

On that day and hour, the bank still 
failed to produce her; it failed to produce 
her signature upon the postal-card receipts. 
But it did return to Jasper Crane the reg- 
istered unopened letters. This, it seemed, 
the bank hada right todo. Crane wilted. 
He and his client were confronted by a 
blank wall. 

In the mean time, Mr. Barnabas Oram had 
turned up. He had secured a brief leave 
of absence. He was a young man of 
sprightly manner, possessed of the know- 
it-all air of the young man of the world, 
accoutered after the very latest fashion. He 
smoked an expensive cigar. He was 
pleasant and effusive. He intimated that 
his fair cousin had written him of the prog- 
ress they had made, and he had come up 
to see what he could do. 

‘*Well, what do you think of it?’’ he 
asked of Crane. 

‘*What do you think of it?’’ answered 
Jasper Crane. 

‘*Well,’’ returned Oram, ‘‘I don’t know 
what to think. It may be all wind. But 
it looks queer. She told you about that 
little house of mine? That's true—about 
that. But about the other I used 
to think there was a good deal in the thing. 
I did all I could to ferret it out—I’m 
pretty well up in the P. O.—Fourth De- 
partment, you know. Lately, though, I’ve 
been shaky about the thing. It doesn’t 
But here I am to do anything 
Say the word, and 








look sure. 
I can to help you out. 
I’m your man.’’ 
Crane haunted the Green Row. He had 
a vague notion that if he stuck to the bone 
of contention, he might find out something 
He found something— 
He tendered her 


to his advantage. 
a bibulous scrubwoman, 


a small fee, which she accepted with 
alacrity. It paid, for one day she caught 


him by the arm. 
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“Mister,” she whispered, hoarsely, ‘‘there 
she goes—blamed if she ain’t. She ain’t 
been here, not in years, but there she is 
for fair.”" 

Crane started after her. He caught a 
glimpse of a short, squatty woman who 
was waddling up the street. He turned 
in and followed her. For he knew that in 
the estimation of the scrubwoman this 
other woman was Katherine J. Landgraf, 
the reputed owner of the Thirty-fifth Street 
TOW. 

Barnabas Oram remained in New York, 
doing his share to ferret out the mystery. 
He was not over-sanguine, however, and 
most of the effective work he did seemed 
to consist in smoking twenty-cent cigars. 

Then suddenly Katherine J. Landgraf, of 
New York, came to the fore. She insti- 
tuted an action in the Supreme Court. 
Barnabas Oram was the defendant in the 
suit. He was the defendant, because he 
held the record title to the property. Evi- 
dently the New York woman had just dis- 
covered the existence of the Landgraf- 
Oram deed, and brought the suit to have it 
set aside and canceled of record. Oram 
had been served by publication; the papers 
had been posted to his Washington ad- 
dress, and from there had been forwarded 
to New York. 

‘*Gee!’’ said Barnabas Oram, to Jasper 
Crane, ‘‘she’s trying to force our hand, 
isn’t she? What do you think about it?’’ 

‘‘There’s one good thing about the 
suit,’’ said Crane, ‘‘and that is, that before 
we show our hand, she’s got to show hers. 
She’s got to prove her own title, and then 
we'll know just what and who she is.’’ 

Mr. Barnabas Oram mused awhile. 
‘‘I’m thinking, Crane,’’ he said, ‘‘of that 
little trick of mine—the deed from Kitty. 
You know I suggested that. It was a good 
idea, too. But if anything comes up, I 
suppose I’ve got to bear the brunt of that. 
They wouldn’t soak Kitty; they’d take it 
out on me. What’s the law on that, Crane? 
You see, I’m a government official. 1 
don’t want to get mixed up in what might 
be thought a shady thing. Let me know 
what you think. By the way,’’ he added, 
‘‘what’s the attorney’s name who brings 
the suit?’’ 

Crane looked. ‘‘ Wilmerding & Warner, ”’ 
he replied. Then he whistled, “By 
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George!’’ he exclaimed, ‘*‘ Wilmerding— 
why, Wilmerding is the first assistant 
district attorney of the county. Now, 
what the devil——’’ 

Oram shook his head. ‘‘That looks 
bad,’’ commented Oram. ‘‘I don’t like 
that; looks as though the authorities were 
after us. Jehosaphat,’’ he continued, ‘‘I 
—TI don’t like it. Maybe I oughtn’t to 
have suggested that little trick to Kitty.’’ 

The next day, he came back to Crane. 
‘*Now, look here, Crane,’’ he exclaimed; 
‘*I’ve been thinking this thing over. I’ve 
got to be cautious. How’ll this do? If 
they're only trying to draw our fire, what 
do you say if I sign a deed back to Kather- 
ine J. Landgraf? Then, if the worst comes 
to the worst, you can explain that it was 
a mistake—that Kitty thought she owned 
this property; case of mistaken identity, 
you know; and you can let ’em have the 
deed. That’ll show my good faith. See! 
Then, probably, they-il haul in their horns. 
I don’t want to be mixed up, you know. 
I've got to keep my record straight.’’ 

Crane thought it was a good idea, and 
said so. He drew such a deed, and Oram 
signed it. Crane put it in his safe. This 
deed divested Oram of his title and vested 
it once more in Katherine J. Landgraf. Its 
deposit for record at any time would re- 
move the cloud on title. 

Crane stepped over to the office of Wil- 
merding & Warner, the attorneys for the 
plaintiff. He served a notice of appearance 
and also asked to see the original com- 
He was ushered into the private 


plaint. 
Wilmerding 


office of Wilmerding himself. 
frowned upon him. 

‘*Are you from the office of this man, 
Jasper Crane?’’ said Wilmerding, looking 
at the notice. 

‘‘T am,’’ said Crane. 

‘*You tell Mr. Crane,’’ thundered Wil- 
merding, ‘‘that I want to see him.’’ 

Crane smiled. ‘‘I am he,’’ he answered. 
Wilmerding glared. ‘‘Then you,’’ said 
Wilmerding, ‘‘are the attorney for the 
woman who forged the name of Landgraf 
to this deed to Oram.”’ 

‘‘T am the attorney,’’ answered Crane, 
‘*for Katherine J. Landgraf, of Baltimore, 
Maryland; she is the owner of the property 
in question.’’ 

‘*Young man,’’ thundered Wilmerding, 
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‘‘you've done a foolish thing. The end is 
not yet; you, and your client, this woman 
forger, and this man Oram—you’ll find it 
out too soon!’’ 

Crane smiled. ‘‘Exactly,’’ he answered. 
‘‘T understand that. What I want now,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘is to see the original com- 
plaint.’’ 

**Can’t see it!’? snapped Wilmerding. 
‘‘This is a conspiracy. I won’t extend 
favors to a gang of conspirators.’ 

‘*The man who calls me a conspirator,’ 
retorted Crane, ‘‘may find himself called 
upon to prove it. As for the rest, may I 
see the complaint, or shall I procure an 
order for that purpose?’’ 

Wilmerding grunted. He didn’t want 
to pay ten dollars costs of motion. 

‘‘There it is,’’ he growled; ‘‘look at 


’ 


it. 

Crane looked at nothing but the signa- 
ture. Then he took from his pocket one 
of the Landsdowne checks, and compared 
the endorsement with it. The two signa- 
tures were identical. That was all he 
wanted, and, accordingly, he left. 

Crane found, after this, that he was occa- 
sionally followed by two rather shifty-look- 
ing characters. He assumed that they were 
county detectives from the district attor- 
ney’s staff. But he was mistaken about 
that. 

Crane, reviewing all the facts in his 
mind, was well assure! of one thing. He 
knew that if there was anything nefarious 
about this mystery, still Watson & Seabury, 
the County National Bank and Wilmer- 
ding & Warner were absolutely honest in 
He was sure of that. Was 
Crane knew, 


the matter. 
he sure of more than that? 
and only he. 

‘*Now, Mr. Oram,’’ said Crane, one day, 
to that gentleman, ‘‘I’ve fixed this up with 
Wilmerding & Warner. I wish you’d drop 
in here to-morrow, say at two o'clock; 
we'll talk the thing all over and close the 
matter out. I’m going to end this suit 
in the shortest possible way. Be here, if 
you can.”’ 

‘‘T think it’s the only way out of a bad 
tix,’’? said Oram. ‘‘I’ll be here, as you say. 
I want to explain my share in it. I'll be 
here at two o’clock.’’ He lit another 
twenty-cent cigar. 

The plain-clothes men still followed 











Crane. Singularly enough, they did not 
follow Miss Katherine J. Landgraf. That 
evening, though, Crane, having an eye to 
the movements of a certain squat and 
dumpy woman uptown on the West Side, 
employed a man or two himself. 

At two o'clock next day, Miss Katherine 
J. Landgraf and her stepcousin, Mr. Bar- 
nabas Oram, attended at Crane’s office. 
Wilmerding was also there. Wilmerding 
was not in the habit of following the beck 
and call of others, but he knew that the 
two arch-conspirators would be on hand. 
He brought three detectives with him, 
whom he kept well in the background. 
He determined that if anything developed 
which would furnish him the slightest clue, 
he would nab this young Katherine J. 
Landgraf, her scheming cousin, and pos 
sibly Jasper Crane himself. So he had 
come. He blustered into the office, bow- 
ing neither to Crane, Oram nor Miss Land 
graf. Crane introduced them; Wilmerding 
merely glared. 

‘*What are we here for?’’ he inquired 

Crane smiled. ‘‘In order, Mr. District 
Attorney,’’ he replied, ‘‘that you may 
apologize to me.”’ 

‘*Huh!’’? grunted Wilmerding. 

Crane laid upon the desk the deed Oram 
had signed. ‘‘Mr. Wilmerding,’’ he said, 
‘*Mr. Oram here has reconveyed the Thirty- 
fifth Street property to Katherine J. Land- 
graf. There is the deed.’’ But he did 
not hand it over. 

‘*Huh!’’ said Wilmerding, with threat- 
ening voice, ‘‘do you think you're going 
to get off that cheap?’’ 

‘*Cheaper,’’ answered Jasper Crane. 
“‘But I’m not through.’’ He turned to 
Oram. ‘‘Mr. Barnabas Oram,’’ said Crane, 
‘‘before you called on me at this office, 
you wrote me a letter from Washington. 
Here is the letter. Look at it.’’ 

Oram looked at it. 

‘‘T show you further the endorsement of 
Katherine J. Landgraf upon the check of a 
man named Landsdowne, dated 1896. 
These,’’? he added, ‘‘have been submitted 
to the expert Warwick, and he states that 
the handwriting is the same.”’ 

Oram rose to his feet—a trifle pale, 
but that was all. ‘‘Do you mean,’’ he 
demanded, angrily, ‘‘to accuse me—me of 
forgery.’’ 
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of Mrs. Murchison applied to this man Oram. 
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‘‘T make no accusation,’’ continued 
Crane, sternly; ‘‘I state facts. I ask you 
further whether you know Mrs. Ann Tom- 
linson, of West Fourteenth Street, or 
whether you do not.’’ 

Oram gaped at him in surprise, but his 
face went whiter yet. ‘* Never even heard 
of her,’’ said Oram. 

Crane stepped to a door that led into 
another room. A squat, dumpy woman, 
with a stupid, unintelligent face, appeared 
in the doorway. Behind her stood two 
men. This time Jasper Crane transferred 
his gaze to the countenance of Wilmerding. 

‘*Colonel Wilmerding,’’ he said, with a 
low bow, gesturing first in the direction of 
the woman and then in the direction of 
Barnabas Oram, ‘‘ permit me to present to 
you your composite client, Katherine J. 
Landgraf, of New York city.’’ 

*W—what?’’ gasped Wilmerding. 

‘*Exactly,’’ answered Crane. ‘‘ You never 
saw this woman, did you?”’ 

Wilmerding, still staring, shook his 
head. 

Crane shook his finger at the colonel. 
‘*You were employed,’’ he went on, ‘‘by 
the County National Bank to bring suit for 
a woman that you never saw—have never 
seen to this day. Am I right? And 
there is good reason why you never saw 
her—for she never has existed. And 
that,’’ said Crane, in scathing tones, ‘‘is 
the way that Wilmerding & Warner transact 
business. You did it all by letter; you 
thought it was all right, and unconsciously 
you became a member of one of the clev- 
erest conspiracies that ever were perpetrated. 
The chief of your county office ought tobe 
informed of this thing.’ 

Wilmerding became excited. **What 
do you mean?’’ he cried. ‘‘Explain your- 
self.”’ 

‘‘T don’t have to,’’ retorted Crane. 
‘*Mr. Barnabas Oram is the man to explain. 
He doesn’t have to, either—look at him, 
look at him well.”’ 

Barnabas Oram was not a pleasant sight. 
He stood in a corner, cowering, glaring, 
the sweat dropping from his forehead, his 
face white as the stomach of a_ toad. 
‘*Prove it!’’ he gasped. ‘‘Prove it!’’ 

Crane turned to Miss Landgraf. ‘*‘ Miss 
Landgraf, ** he said, ‘‘much that you to!d me 
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His father was a dealer in theatrical goods, 
as was her husband. This man was in the 
confidence of Mrs. Mallory, as was Mrs. 
Murchison. It was to this man, Oram, that 
Mrs. Mallory gave the deed for delivery to 
you. How doI know this? Idon’t. He 
will confess it. He was in New York at 
the time, and so was she. He kept the 
deed—he saw his opportunity. It was he 
who concocted most of the stories of the 
jealousy of Mrs. Murchison, who is as in- 
nocent of any wrong-doing, for all we 
know, as is a new-born babe. It was he 
who fostered in your mind the idea that 
she had done this thing; he who filled 
the houses with theatrical tenants; he who 
offered to make inquiry for you, and never 
did; he who sent you,’’ continued Crane, 
apparently under the impression that he 
was addressing a jury, ‘‘to lawyer after 
lawyer, friends of his, after he had ex- 
plained to them that yours was a theory 
of a scatter-brained girl. It was he 
who hired this poor miserable woman, Mrs. 
Tomlinson, who hasn’t the faintest idea 
what this is all about, to pose as Katherine 
J. Landgraf, behind whom he did all the 
work, wrote all the letters, received all the 
moneys, outlined every plan of action. He 
was the man who came on here, and having 
previously bamboozled a bank, a real-estate 
office, and finally the office of a very astute 
assistant district attorney, brought suit 
against himself, to ward off all suspicion. 
But he had made mistakes—had done 
things he ought not to have done. He 
ought never to have written a letter, or 
endorsed a check. He ought to have kept 
this woman dummy completely in the back- 
ground. But still, to avert suspicion, he 
trotted her out, and had her show herself 
about the premises. That was the begin- 
ning of the end. But on top of it all— 
and I cannot emphasize this fact enough— 
he emplcyed and paid Colonel Wilmerding, 
so that he might hoodwink that estimable 
gentleman, and in case of complications, 
would have the office of the district at- 
torney enliste1 in his favor ss 

‘*Enough ot that,’’ interrupted Wilmer- 
ding, angrily. 

‘*You can stop me,’’ retorted Crane, ‘‘at 
any time you please.’’ 

Wilmerding rose and bowed. ‘‘Mr. 
Crane,’’ he said, ‘‘I humbly apologize.’’ 
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Crane accepted the apology. Then he 
proceeded : 

‘‘The man who has done all this is that 
man, Barnabas Oram. I have the evidence 
of all the material facts, and I shall prove 
them whenever you, sir, Mr. Assistant 
District Attorney, shall call on me to do so. 
The case, now, is in your hands.’’ 

The girl stared a moment at Jasper 
Crane. Then she leaned forward and burst 
into tears. 

Oram saw a ray of hope. He moved 
forward. ‘‘Here, you fellows,’’ he said, 
‘‘oive me a pen and paper. You let me 
off, Kitty, and I'll write it all out. You 
got your property back, you know. What 
more do you want? You may as well let 
up on me.’’ He was speaking to his 
cousin, but to no one else. 

At this juncture the door opened. Four 
menentered. The district attorney thought 
they were his men, but they were not; he 
had never seen them. Crane had seen two 
of them before. 

The leader of the four stepped forward. 

‘*Excuse me, gentlemen,’’ he remarked. 
He thrust out his hand. ‘‘ You're Barnabas 
Oram,’’ he said to that man. ‘‘You can 
consider yourself under arrest.”’ 

Oram gasped. ‘*What—what for?’’ he 
inquired. 

‘*You know well enough, I guess,’’ re- 
turned the other, with a grin. He exhibited 
his badge. ‘‘I’m aU. S. marshal, guv’- 
ment service. Here’s the warrant. You're 
charged with embezzlement from the 
guv’ment. You know all about it. You 
can come along.”’ 

Oram, who had once believed that he 
had covered his tracks in the perpetration 
of two great crimes, rose to his feet and 
staggered toward the men. They closed 
about him and started off. 

t’s this here Post-Office investigation, 
gents,’’ explained the marshal. ‘‘We’ve 
been reckonin’ up this fellow and all his 
friends here in New York ever since he 
come on. The proofs is all complete, and 
they’ve got this chap, they say, for fair. 
That’s all. Good day.”’ 

They went, and Oram with them. All 
his life Barnabas Oram had been sowing 
the wind. The time had come when he 
had reaped the whirlwind. 

Katherine J. Landgraf still wept. ‘‘I 
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am glad,’’ she wailed, ‘‘that they took 
him—instead of our doing it. Poor Cousin 
Barnabas. And he did so much for me.’’ 

Crane touched her on the arm. ‘‘ What 
has he ever done for you?’’ he asked. 

The girl stared him in the face. She 
sighed with relief. ‘‘Why—why,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘you are right. He has done 
nothing for me. You—you are right.’’ 

But she was overwhelmed with shock 
and sorrow, nevertheless. 

Three weeks later, she called upon her 
counsel. ‘‘I came,’’ she said, ‘‘about your 
fee. I—-I—can never repay you, I am 
sure——"’ 

‘‘T told you,’’ said Crane, ‘‘that I would 
charge you nothing unless I succeeded— 
that my fee would be contingent upon 
success.’ 

‘‘How much will it be?’’ inquired the 
girl. ‘‘I—I'm going back to-morrow, and 
I wanted to arrange for it in some way, 
you know.”’ 

Jasper Crane usually was a well-balanced, 
deliberate sort of person. But as he stood 
there and looked upon her, he knew that his 
hour had come. He had not met this girl 
day after day without realizing that there 
were few young persons in the world like 
Katherine J. Landgraf, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. He had thought about this girl, a 
little more, perhaps, than the law, as a pro- 
fession, generally allows. He flushed 
slightly, and then pursed up his brow. 
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‘‘Miss lLandgraf,’’ he said, finally, 
‘‘you’ve had a terrible amount of trouble 
with that name of yours, Katherine J. 
Landgraf, of Baltimore, Maryland—a deal 
of trouble.’ 

‘*Indeed I have,’’ replied the unsuspect 
ing maiden. Crane pulled himself together 
and looked her in the eye. 

‘‘It would be much better,’’ went 
Jasper Crane, ‘‘to make it Mrs. Katherine 
J. Crane, of the borough of Manhattan, city 
of New York.’’ 

‘*What!’’ gasped the girl, blushing 
furiously. ‘‘What do you mean?’’ 

‘*T mean,’’ returned Crane, ‘‘that I am 
going to fix that contingent fee right here 
and I am going,’’ he added, ‘‘to 
take nothing less than you yourself.’’ 

The girl looked at the floor. She dis- 
arranged an unoffending rug with a small 
foot. Then she looked at Jasper Crane. 

‘‘Dear me,’’ she answered faintly, ‘‘you 
—you—have worked very, very hard. I 
suppose—I’1l — have — to— pay—your— 
bill.”’ 

Jasper Crane stepped forward and bent 
over her with no uncertainty of manner. 

‘*Allow me,’’ he suggested, suiting the 
action to the word, ‘‘to give you a re- 
ceipt.”’ 

‘*In full?’’ asked Katherine J. Landgraf, 
spinster. 

‘*On account,’’ 
bachelor-of-laws. 


on 


now. 


returned Jasper Crane, 


ALL. 


By J. A. EDGERTON. 


MEN have professed their love of God, of king, 


Of church, of state, of friends, of family. 


A loftier strain than all of these I sing: 


I love Humanity. 


Divide not and exclude not. 


Build no wall. 


No special tie shall bind me from the Whole. 


Love’s garment has no rent. 


I love the Cosmic Soul. 


It clothes the All. 











By Murat 


OMETIMES it is hard to distinguish 

between breakfasts and dinners in New 
York. But the breakfast usually begins 
before noon, and the dinner comes to pass 
by artificial light. Breakfasts last longer 
than dinners, because there is more time 
ahead when you take an early than a late 
start. I have known breakfasts to hold 
out for eleven hours—dinners seldom ex- 
ceed seven hours. Mr. Greeley did not 
give his time to the table at this rate, but 
he was fond 
of good eat- 
ing,and drank 
what he liked. 
He did not 
drink liquors 
of intoxica- 
ting capacity, 
because he 
hated them. 
At the famous 
Dickens _ din- 
ner at Del- 
monico’s, 
where Mr. 
Greeley pre- 
sided, he had 
a red rose in 
a wine-glass, 
which he fre- 
quently raised 
to his nose, 
and was large- 
ly suspected 
of taking sud- 
denly to 
claret. At the 
distant tables he was, according to appear- 
ances, tipping off his wine when it showed 
its color in the cup as often as that ceremony 
was perfcrmed by the illustrious guests 
who did not dislike or refuse the flowing 
bowl. A good many editors had the 
prickly heat in those days as well as before 
and after. 

Mr. Bryant was absent because he did 
not approve Mr. Dickens’ style of clothing 
or ‘‘ American Notes,’’ or like his ways and 
means and manners. Mr. Thurlow Weed 
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was absent because he held Greeley to be 
a bad man. 

Whittier called Greeley ‘‘our later 
Franklin, ’’ but Greeley was as unlike Frank- 
lin in character as he was like Pickwick in 
personal appearance. This likeness was so 
startling a comedy that no one dared men- 
tion it in the great editor’s presence. There 
was not even a hint of it at the Dickens 
dinner; but what a chance Mr. Greeley had 
there to attack Dickens’ artist! Senator 
Hoar is an- 
other Pick- 
wick, and en- 
joys the fact 
as a humorist, 
making, when 
provoked at 
dinner, deli- 
cious refer- 
ences to that 
great man 
whose living 
image he is. 
Mr. Dickens 
pronounced 
Mr. Piek- 
wick’s name 
‘‘Peck-weck,”’ 
and did not 
seem to think 
he committed 
an error. 

There are 
no editors in 
sight who re- 
semble Mr. 
Greeley per- 
sonally or professionally. His opinions were 
what the people wanted. His thoughts and 
his courage of them were the ‘‘news’’ that 
carried his paper—but even the ‘‘Tribune’’ 
had to yield to the recognition of the ne- 
cessity of a division of labor. The paper 
became so big that he could not write 
everything in it, and so had to have 
managing editors. The succession in that 
office was first, Henry J. Raymond (though 
he did not bear the title), Charles A. Dana, 
John Russell Young and Whitelaw Reid. 
45 
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Young, as managing editor of the 
‘*Tribune,’’ organized the Dickens dinner. 
It was difficult to limit Mr. Greeley’s space 
in the ‘*Tribune,’’ for he was happy in 
proportion to the profusion of his printed 
productions, but mechanical exigencies are 
too much at close range for master minds, 
and the counting-room power gains posi- 
tion when there is money to be counted. 
The trouble with Mr. Greeley at break- 
fasts and dinners was his terrible candor. 
New England 
statesmen in 
his days and 
years were 
seldom so 
large or big 
that they 
failed to talk 
with Mev. 
Greeley on 
the way to 
Washington 
—they sel- 
dom cared to 
see him as 
they returned 
and he 
was so. brief 
when they 
found him at 
his desk that 
breakfasts 
were organized 
to meet the 
great editor. 
The supply 
of his opin- 
ions never 
failed. The 
rush of his 
strong lan- 





home 


guage never 


CHARLES 


ceased to be 
interesting. Vice-President Wilson was 
a favorite at breakfast with Greeley, 
and they lectured each other before small 
and select audiences—Wilson always de- 
fending some one. 
incisive talker than the vice-president. 
His voice had the penetrating quality, and 


Greeley was a more 


his words a stinging pungency. 

There was a bountiful breakfast uptown 
—Twenty-third Street-—and Greeley and 
Wilson were the most prominent of those 
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present—Greeley in dress-suit, a perfect, 
One of our merchant- 
princes was mentioned. He was a man 


glowing Pickwick. 


of labor in causes that were good—indeed, 
he approximated to a philanthropist, and 
certainly was a liberal contributor. He was 
named with deference at a moment when 
conversation was low, and Greeley was 
heard to say, each word ringing clear, 
‘‘He is a smuggler—there is no doubt 
about that!’’—the sharp accent on the 
‘‘smuggler”’ 

—but Greeley 
looked dazed 
at the laughter 
that he must 
nave held to 
be untimely 
and unseemly. 
The enor- 
mous constit- 
uency of 
Greeley’s 
‘*Weekly 
Tribune’’ 
constituted a 
peculiar peo- 
ple, almost 
a caste; 
Charles Sum- 
ner pro- 
nounced that 
word, “‘kost!”’ 
These people 
knew Mr. 
Greeley was 
honest, and 
they liked the 
way he hit 
into big 
things and 
stabbed and 
slashed with 
his pen. His 
readers enjoyed his red-hot words, even 
when applied to Bryant and Raymond. 
There was no levity about Mr. Greeley. He 
was dreadfully in earnest about something 
always,and overestimated his duty of anger. 
He had a furious exchange of letters 
with Joe Medill, of Chicago, which if they 
could be resurrected from dust and ashes 
would be wonderful reading. The ques- 
tion was whether the Republican cause 


would derive greater benefit from the 


or 
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advancement of Stephen A. Douglas or 
Abraham Lincoln. Greeley thought Doug- 
las would be more effective than Lincoln in 
the disintegration of the slave power, and 
for a good while Greeley would not read 
the Chicago ‘'Tribune.”’ 

It was not uatil late in Mr. Greeley’s life 
that it dawned upon the people that he 
cared for office—that he was thirsty for 
the prestige of place and would prize official 
decoration. They had given him a loftier 
pedestal. 

There was no telling what Greeley might 
do that was curious, even queer, and some 
of his attachments were so singular as to 
strike the imagination. He was an ad- 
mirer of Commodore Vanderbilt—in which 
he was not at all singular—and presided 
at a banquet in the Astor House where a 
splendid bronze medallion of the commo 
dore was exhibited, and the point of his 
speech was that the career of Vanderbilt 
was one that ‘‘taught the young man of 
this country toaspire.’’ During the even- 
ing he toasted ‘‘Brick*’ Pomeroy, a noto- 
rious journalist of a more lurid eccentricity 
than Mr. Greeley himself. It pleased the 
reporter to attribute to me what 
Greeley said of ‘*Brick,’’ and I sent a line 
to Mr. Dana about the difficulty of the 
of Greeley’s remarks to me. 


**San’’ 


assignment 
The dainty comment on my sensitiveness, 
after stating the fact of the transposition, 
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as it were, was—‘‘The Hon. Horace Greeley 
is a philosopher, but Halstead is a man of 
prejudices.’ 

This occurrence reminds me of the re- 
port in the ‘‘World’’ by a talented young 
and awfully accurate reporter, of a conversa- 
tion (interview) with Henry Watterson at 
the Brevoort House, the reporter thinking 
Watterson was myself and dressing the 
strong diet accordingly. As I never had 
agreed with Watterson on any publie ques- 
tion, I was left ‘‘standing in the paper’’ 
on my head! I was tempted to ‘'write a 
little card,’’ and it was printed most con- 
spicuously with the annotation that the re- 
porter of the ‘‘World’’ had seen me ‘ ‘after 
dinner,’’ while ‘‘the card was written be- 
fore breakfast !"’ 

Mr. Greeley attended a reception at the 
house of Mr. Johnston, publisher of maps, 
and a hearty gentleman whose success had 
been marked. He Greeley the 
premier wonder of the world. The occa- 
sion of the reception was the philosopher's 
sixtieth birthday, and in many senses the 
gathering was exceptional and attractive. 
Mr. Greeley was in high health and happy, 
and there was a good deal of talk among 
the political literati assembled that he ought 
to be the next president of the United 
States. 


believed 
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the air,*’ 
the 


the sentiment ‘‘in 
whose 


That was 
and the gentleman in 
reception was given was not at all discom- 
Samuel Bowles 


house 


posed by the compliment. 
the second, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
was present, and had a higher estimation 
than others of the and_ possibly 
other possibilities in the situation, and he 
studied the proceedings with an interest 
that analyzed it, and regarded the suscep- 
tibilities of the conditions to organization. 
Ilowever, he 


‘*news"’ 


Bowles was an organizer. 
and I had ‘‘picked out another man’’—as 
General Grant got in the habit of saying he 
Grant made office-holders. We 


hunt for reformers, and 


had done. 
a wild 
persons of re- 
form proclivities were 


were in 
several 


opposed to Grant be 
cause he occupied so 
much space and seemed 
to be so positive about 
staying that he crowd 
ed a lot of fellows out 
of the paths of peace 
as well as of war. 
There later, a 
bright and din- 
Delmonico’s, 


was, 
COZY 
ner at 
and the beautiful white 
head of Mr. 
Was conspicuous. It 
has seemed to me that 
looked so 
that 
occasion 


Greeley 


he never 
handsome as on 
night. The 
was that of compli- 
menting a literary lady 
—poetess—whose 
name is and 
held in honor; but there was a division of 
the object of the meeting in spite of the 
the 
written lines have fallen in pleasant places 
and given pleasure with their fragrance. 
Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Tilton—Mr. Tilton of highly 
poetic appearance—flowing curls, towering 
form and beaming smiles, and aa incessant 
mellow thunder of conversational eloquence 


familiar 


brightness of guest of grace whose 


Theodore 


that rolled on through commanding phrases, 
and would have been charming if not so 
constant. Mrs. Tilton, slight and modest, 
gentle and retiring, with a sparkle of un 
usual intelligence in her countenance, re- 


THEODORE 


fined, careworn features, as pronounced a 
brunette as her husband a blond: a low 
voice, a face not strongly marked, pensive, 
pathetic, not striking, plain, but with lines 
that 


small, domestic, quiet lady, not unconscious 


gave it a comeliness of character—a 


but unobtrusive, not a sign of an anxiety 
to be noticed and admired, nothing what- 
life. 
She was a pattern of a good little kindly 


ever to foreshadow the sorrow of her 
woman, expectant and content to shine with 
reflected light from her luminous husband, 
who was held by admirers to be intellect 
embodied, and whose talk was flowery as a 
prairie. The absolute simplicity and plain- 
ness of Mrs. Tilton contrasted notably with 
the luster of the plu- 
mage of her husband, 
as the sober colors of 
female birds 


splendors of 


with the 
their 
dominating male 
mates. She was effaced 
by his sun and moon 
effects. He was efful- 


gent, on parade as a 
S 


phenomenon, and she 
receding from the 
glare, a faint figure 
softly shadowed. She 
her share 
and 
world 


was to get 
of the 


vanities of 


pomps 
the 
from the towering fig- 
ure of her shining hus- 
lighthouse 
He strode 


band—the 
of her life. 
in high lights. 
There was mystical 
TILTON. 
Mr. Tilton’s 
easily into statesmanship. It 
that he purposes, 
found performances, that he was determined 


politics for a time in 
He dropped 


was evident 


conversation. 


great pro- 


meditated 


to have a higher and more hallowed method 
of governing this country, if he had to do 
going on as 


Things were not 


It was time for the far-flash- 


it himself. 

they should, 
ine sword of righteousness to be drawn and 
We must 
much 


error smitten hard. remove and 


rebuild. There was too military 
chieftain in the government of the Republic. 
Let the thinkers There wert 


indications of the approach of a climax— 


be aroused. 


the consummation of a purpose—that would 
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shine behind the gloss of poetic declama- 
tion, the forged iron of practical politics. 
The stroke fell. Mr. Tilton turned to me 
as a representative citizen and sinner, and 
glowed, and with resonant utterance pro- 
nounced my militant name, adding: ‘‘We 
must get together—you and I and the rest 
whom we represent, and make Mr. Greeley 
President of the United States. It can be 
done—it should be done—it must be done, 
and we can lift up this country and fix it 
firmly on the everlasting foundations.’’ Mr. 
Tilton believed he was laying a corner- 
stone. I thought it all sand. 

I was not prepared to commit myself on 
the presidential question. I was conscious 
of failure as an infallible teacher. I had 
received some warning that newspapers, 
under the rule of men not entirely great, 
were not masters of the earth by fulmina- 
ting proclamations, at least until they knew 
what to do with it after they got it; and 
I was trying to think of a way of saying 
that perhaps even Mr. Greeley might not 
be elected with spontaneity, notwithstand- 
ing, and so forth, when Mr. Greeley said, 
in a voice louder and clearer than was his 
habit of speaking: **Theodore’’—the mu- 
sical word was long drawn out, a vowel ata 
time, and there was a twang in the pro- 
longation as though it were meant to take 
effect upon a big boy who had need not 
of encouragement but of discguragement— 
‘*Theodore, I have long suspected you of 
being too fond of the sound of your own 


voice, and now I feel convinced that it is 


HORACE GREELEY. 


too much for you.’’ There was something 
more, that I cannot put in quotation marks, 
for memory cannot restore the words, but 
it was a warning against the temptation of 
that whose winsome way almost 
hypnotized the hearer. 

I noticed often one thing in conversations 
with Mr. Greeley that declared his vigi- 
lance in his occupation as a public writer 
—the with which he sought, 
and the by-ways in which he found, infor- 
mation, and the ready ease with which he 
assimilated the suitable fragments of con- 
versation. He would, when breakfasting 
with me, guide the talk along the lines 
that might be considered to include my 
most familiar experiences—Ohio politics, 
for example—or if I said something 
touching that which he was driving at day 
by day with his pen, he would search me 
on that subject, and I could find in his 
writings many traces of my own phrase- 
ology, but he had his own way of putting 
things that made ‘‘a change into some- 
thing rich and strange’’; and it was a very 
engaging exercise to survey Horace Greeley’s 
stamp on scraps of my stuff. There was 
no chance for credit or quotation; he made 
it all his own. Mr. Greeley wrote of what 
he thought about, and it was of this he 
talked. He had idle hours. He re- 
freshed and rehearsed in breakfast and din- 
ner conversation. This was an advantage 
given him as the spoil of his sincerities 
that drew sincere and thoroughgoing re- 


voice 


eagerness 


no 


sponses. 
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By HERBERT GEORGE WELLS 


THE HARVEST 
FOOD. 


BOOK THREE: 


CHAPTER THE First.—THe ALTERED 


OF 


THE 


WORLD. 


In ‘‘ The Food of the Gods ’’ Mr. Wells has produced a story of thrilling incident, while 
offering philosophic suggestion that will give employment to the most profound mind. Itis ‘‘Gul- 
liver’s Travels’’ brought up to the twentieth century. The discovery by two English scientists of 
a food having the effect that every animal which partakes of it grows to enormous size, results 


in many curious and extraordinary events. 


food are by chance picked up by rats and wasps. These quickly grow to an enormous size. 


Experimenting upon young chickens, some bits of the 


Particles 


of the food spilled on the ground stimulate the weeds and vines to such great height that they form a 


jungle. 
children and some others are given the food. 
royal commission is appointed to investigate. 
what the final result will be 


age ses. played in its new fashion with 


4 the world for twenty years. To most 
men the new things came little by little and 
day by day, remarkably enough, but not so 
abruptly as to overwhelm. gut to 
man, at least, the full accumulation of those 


two decades of the Food’s work was to be 


one 


revealed suddenly and amazingly in one 


day. For our purpose, it is convenient to 
take him for that one day and to tell some- 
thing of the things he saw. 

This man was a convict, a prisoner for 
concern of ours— 
pardon after 
One summer morning, this 
who had left the 
young man of three and twenty, 
himself thrust out again from the 
simplicity of toil and discipline that had 
become his life, into a dazzling freedom. 
They had put unaccustomed clothes upon 
been growing for some 


life—his crime is no 
whom the 
twenty vears. 


wretch, 


law saw fit to 


world a 
found 
gray 


poor 


him, his hair had 
weeks and he had parted it now for some 


The rats begin to kill and devour sheep and the wasps sting men to death. 
In a little while the entire country seems in danger. A 
There are mobs and uprisings. 


The discoverers’ 


No man can guess 


there he stood, in a sort of 


shabby and clumsy newness of body and 


days, and 
mind, blinking with his eyes and blinking 
indeed with his soul, ovtside again, trying 
that, after 
in the 


incredible thing, 
all, for a little while 
world of life, and for all other incredible 
unprepared. He 
who 


to realize one 
he was again 
things totally was so 
fortunate as to 
enough for their distant common memories 


have a brother cared 
to come and meet him and clasp his hand, 
a brother he had left a little lad and who 
was now a bearded, prosperous man—w hose 
very eyes And together 
he and this stranger from his kindred came 
down into the town of Dover, saying little 
to each other and feeling many things. 
They sat for a space in a public house, 
the the of the 
other about this person and that, reviving 


were unfamiliar. 


one answering questions 
queer old points of view, brushing aside 
endless new aspects and new perspectives, 
and then it was time to to the station 
and take the London Their names 


and their personal things they had to talk 


vO 


train. 
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of do not matter to our story, but only the 
changes and all the strangeness that this 
poor returning soul found in a once familiar 
world. 

It was only as the train rattled them past 
Folkestone that he could look out beyond 
his more immediate emotions, to see what 
had happened to the world. He peered 
out of the window. ‘‘It’s sunny,’’ he 
said, for the twelfth time. ‘‘I couldn’t 
ha’ had better weather.’’ And then for 
the first time it upon him that 
there were novel disproportions in the 


dawned 


Drawn by 
Cyrus Cuneo. 


“HE COULD SEE VERY DISTINCTLY, . 
world. ‘‘Good sakes!’’ he cried, sitting 
up and looking animated for the first time, 
‘*but them’s mortal great thissels growing 
out there on the bank by that broom. If 
so be they are thissels? Or ‘ave I been 
forgetting?’ 

But they were thistles, and what he took 
for tall bushes of broom was the new grass, 
and amidst these things a company of Brit- 
ish soldiers—red-coated as ever—was skir- 
mishing in accordance with the directions 
of the drill-book that has been partially 


revised after the Boer War. Then whack 


Ee 
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into Sandling 
embedded and 


then 
now 


tunnel, and 
Junction, which was 
dark—its lamps were all alight—in a great 
thicket of rhododendron that had crept 
out of some adjacent gardens and grown 
enormously up the valley. There was a 
train of trucks on the Sandgate siding piled 
high with rhododendron logs. And here it 
was the returning citizen heard first of 


into a 


Boomfood. 

As they sped out into the country again 
that seemed absolutely unchanged, the tw 
brothers were hard at their explanations 


— . . +—-—-——__— 


=> 


B 


rTHE LEGS WIDE APART AND THE HAND GRASPING A BALL 
AS IF ABOUT TO THROW IT, A GIGANTIC HUMAN FIGURE A GOOD FORTY FEET HIGH,”’ 


The one was full of eager, dull questions; 
the other had never thought, had never 
troubled to see the thing as a single fact, 
and he was allusive and difficult to follow. 
‘*Tt’s this here Boomfood stuff,’’ he said, 
touching his bottom-rock of knowledge. 
‘*Don’t you know? ’Aven’t they told you. 
any of 30omfood! You know— 
Boomfood. What all the election's about. 
Scientific sort of stuff. *Asn’t no one eve 
told vou?"’ 

He thought prison had made his brother 
a fearful duffer not to know that. 


“em? 








sea meme 





ff. G. 





They made wide shots at each other by 
way of question and answer. Between 
these scraps of talk were intervals of win- 
dow-gazing. At first, the man’s interest in 
things was vague and general. His imagi- 
nation had been busy with what old So- 
and-so would say, how So-and-so would 
look, how he would say to all and sundry 
certain things that would present his ‘* put- 
ting away’’ in a mitigated light. This 
Boomfood came in at first as it were a 
thing in an odd paragraph of the news- 
papers, then as a source of intellectual difli- 
culty with his brother. But it came to 
him presently that Boomfood was _persist- 
ently coming in upon any topic he began. 
In those days 'the world was a patchwork 
of transition, so that this great new fact 
came to him ina series of shocks of con- 
trast. The process of change had not been 
uniform; it had spread from one center of 
distribution here and another center there. 
The country was in patches—great areas 
where the Food was still to come, and areas 
where it was already in the soil and in the 
air, sporadic and contagious. It was a 
bold new motif creeping in among ancient 
and venerable airs. 

The contrast was very varied indeed 
along the line from Dover to London at 
that time. For a space they traversed just 
such a countryside as he had known since 
his childhood—the small oblongs of field, 
hedge-lined, of a size for pigmy horses to 
plow; the little roads three cart-widths 
wide, the elms and oaks and poplars dot- 
ting these ficlds about, little thickets of 
willow beside the streams, ricks of hay no 
higher than a giant’s knees, dolls’ cottages 
with diamond panes, brick-fields and strag- 
gling village streets, the larger houses of 
the petty great, flower-grown railway banks, 
garden-set stations, and all the little things 
of the vanished nineteenth century. still 
holding out against Immensity. Here and 
there would be a patch of wind-sown, wind 
tattered thistle defying the ax, here and 
there a ten-foot puffball or the ashen stems 
of some burnt-out patch of giant grass, but 
that was all there was to hint at the com- 
ing of the Food. 

For a couple of score of miles, there was 
nothing else to shadow in any way the 
strange bigness of the wheat and of the 
weeds that were hidder from him not a 
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dozen miles from his route just over the 
hills in the Cheasing Eyebright valley. 
And then presently, the traces of the Food 
would begin. The first striking thing 
was the great new viaduct at Tunbridge, 
where the swamp of the choked Medway 
(due to a giant variety of Chara) began i: 
those days. Then again little country. and 
then, as the petty and multitudinous immen- 
sity of London spread out under its haze. 
the traces of man's fight to keep out Great- 
ness became abundant and incessant. 

In that southeastern region of-London. 
at that time, and all about where Cossar 
and his children lived, the Food had become 
mysteriously insurgent at a hundred points; 
the little life went on amidst daily portents 
that only the deliberation of their increase, 
the slow parallel growth of usage to their 
presence, had robbed of their warning. 
But this returning citizen peered out to see 
for the first time the facts of the Food 
strange and  predominant—scarred and 
blackened areas. big unsightly defenses and 
preparations, barracks and arsenals, that 
this subtle, persistent influence had forced 
into the life of men. 

Here on an ampler scale the experience 
of the first experimental farm had been 
repeated time and again. It had been in 
the inferior and accidental things of life— 
underfoot and in waste places, irregularly 
and irrelevantly—that the coming of a new 
force and new issues had first declared itself. 
There were great evil-smelling vards and 
enclosures where some invincible jungle of 
weed furnished fuel for gigantic machinery 
(little cockneys came to stare at its clan- 
gorous oiliness and tip the men a sixpence) ; 
there were roads and tracks for big motors 
and vehicles, roads made of the interwoven 
fibers of hypertrophied hemp; there were 
towels containing steam sirens that could 
vell at once and warn the world against any 
new insurgence of vermin, or, what was 
queerer, venerable church-towers conspicu- 
yusly fitted with a mechanical scream. 
There were little red painted refuge huts 
and garrison shelters, each with its three- 
hundred-yard rifle-range, where the rifle- 
men practised daily with elephant-guns 

and with soft-nosed ammunition at targets 
in the shape of monstrous rats. Six times 
since the day of the Skinners there had 
been outbreaks of giant rats—each time 
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‘““THEY HAD BEEN STOPPED BEFORE MIDDAY BY A VAST CROWD OF EXCITED PEOPLE.” 
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from the southwest London sewers, and 
now they were as much an accepted fact 
there as tigers in the delta by Calcutta. 

The man’s brother had bought a paper 
in a heedless sort of way at Sandling, and 
at last this chanced to catch the eye of the 
released man. He opened the unfamiliar 
sheets; they seemed to him to be smaller, 
more numerous, and different in type from 
the papers of the times before, and he 
found himself confronted with innumerable 
pictures about things so strange as to be 
uninteresting and with tall columns of 
printed matter whose headings for the most 
part were as unmeaning as though they 
had been written in a foreign tongue— 
‘‘Great Speech by Mr. Caterham,’’ ‘*The 
Boomfood Laws.”’ 

‘*Who’s this here Caterham?’’ he asked, 
in an attempt to make conversation. 

‘* He's all right,’’ said his brother. 

‘‘Ah! Sort of politician, eh?’’ 

‘‘Goin’ to turn out the government. 
Jolly well time he did.”’ 

‘“‘Ah!’’ He reflected. ‘*I suppose all 
the lot J used to know—Chamberlain, Rose- 
bery,. all that lot What?’’ 

His brother had grasped his wrist and 
pointed out of the window. 
‘*That’s the Cossars !’’ 
released prisoner followed 

direction and saw—— 

‘*My Gawd!’’ he cried, for the first time 
really overcome with amazement. The 
paper dropped into final forgottenness be- 
tween his feet. Through the trees he could 
see very distinctly, standing in an easy 
attitude, the legs wide apart and the hand 
grasping a ball as if about to throw it, a 
gigantic human figure a good forty fect 
high. The figure glittered in the sunlight, 
clad in a suit of woven white metal and 
belted with a broad belt of steel. Fora 
moment it focused all attention, and then 
the eye was wrested to another more dis- 
tant giant who stood prepared to catch, 
and it became apparent that the whole area 
of that great bay in the hills just north of 
Sevenoaks had been scarred to gigantic 
ends. 

A hugely banked entrenchment overhung 
the chalk-pit, in which stood the house, a 
monstrous, squat Egyptian shape that Cossar 
had built for his sons when the giant 
nursery had served its turn, and behind 


The eyes of the 
the finger’s 
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a dark shed, in which a spluttering 
incandescence and from 
out of which came a Titanic hammering to 
beat upon theear. Then the attention leaped 
back to the giant as the great ball of iron- 
bound timber soared up out of his hand. 

The two men stood up and stared. The 


Was 


came and went, 


ball seemed as big as a cask. 

‘*Caught!’’ cried the man from prison, 
as a tree blotted out the thrower. 

The train looked on these things for only 
the fraction of a minute and then passed 
behind trees into the Chiselhurst tunnel. 

‘*My Gawd!"’ said the man from prison 
again, as the darkness closed about them. 
‘“‘Why! that chap was as ’igh as a 
*ouse.”’ 

‘‘That’s them young Cossars,’’ said his 
brother, jerking head allusively, 
‘‘what all this trouble’s about.’’ 

They emerged, again to discover more 
siren-surmounted towers, more red huts, 
and then the clustering villas of the outer 
suburbs. The art of  bill-posting had 
lost nothing in the interval, and from 
countless tall hoardings, from house ends, 
from palings, and a hundred such points of 
vantage, came the polychromatic appeals of 
the great Boomfood election. ‘‘Caterham,”’ 
‘Boomfood”’ and ‘‘Jack the Giant-killer’’ 
again and again and again, and monstrous 
caricatures and distortions, a hundred 
varieties of misrepresentations of those 
great and shining figures they had passed 
so nearly only a few minutes Fefore. 


If. 


It had been the purpose of the younger 
brother to do a very magnificent thing, to 
celebrate this return to life by a dinner at 
some restaurant of indisputable quality, a 
dinner that should be followed by all that 
glittering succession of impressions the 
music-halls of those days were so capable 
of giving. It was a worthy plan to wipe 
off the more superficial stains of the prison- 
house by this display of free indulgence, 
but so far as the second item went, the plan 
was changed. The dinner stood, but there 
was a desire already more powerful than 
the appetite for shows, already more efficient 
in turning the man’s mind away from the 
grim possession of his past than any theater 
could be, and that was an enormous curi- 


osity and perplexity about this Boomfood 
47 


his 
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and these Boom children, this new portent- 
ous giantry that seemed to dominate the 
world. ‘‘I ’aven’t the ’ang of ’em,’’ he 
said. ‘‘They disturve me.’ 

His brother had that fineness of mind 
that can even set aside a contemplated hos- 
pitality. ‘‘It’s your evening, old boy,’’ 
he said. ‘‘We’ll try to get into the mass- 
meeting at the People’s Palace.’’ 

Aud at last the man from prison had the 
luck to find himself wedged into a packed 
multitude and staring from afar at a little 
brightly lit platform under an organ and a 
gallery. The organ had been playing some- 
thing that had set boots tramping as the 
people swarmed in, but that was over now. 

Hardly had the man from prison settled 
into place and done his quarrel with an 
importunate stranger who elbowed, before 
Caterham came. He walked out of a 
shadow toward the middle of the platform, 
the most insignificant little pigmy, away 
there in the distance, a little black figure 
with a pink dab for a face—in profile one 
saw his quite distinctive aquiline nose—a 
little figure that trailed after it most inex- 
plicably. A cheer! A cheer it was that 
began away there and grew and spread. 
A little spluttering of voices about the plat- 
form at first that suddenly leaped up into a 
flame of sound and swept athwart the 
whole mass of humanity within the build- 
ing and without. How they cheered! 
Hooray! Hoo-ray! 

No one : all those myriads cheered like 
the man fro.. prison. The tears poured 
down his face, and he stopped cheering 
at last only because the thing had choked 
him. You must have been in prison as 
long as he before you can understand, or 
even begin to understand, what it means 
to a man to let his lungs go in a crowd. 
(But for all that, he did not even pretend 
to himself that he knew what all this emo- 


tion was about.) Hooray! Oh, God!— 
Hoo-ray ! 
And then a sort of silence. Caterham 


had subsided to a conspicuous patience, and 
subordinate and inaudible persons were 
saying and doing formal and insignificant 
things. It was like hearing voices through 
the noise of leaves in spring. ‘‘Wawa- 

*? What did it matter? People 


wawa—— 
talked to another. 


in the audience one 
’? the thing went on. 





‘*Wawawawawa 
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Would that gray-headed duffer never have 


done? Interrupting? Of course they were 
interrupting. ‘‘Wa, wa, wa, wa,——’’ 


But shall we hear Caterham any better? 

Meanwhile, at any rate, there was Cater 
ham to stare at, and one could stand and 
study the distant prospect of the great 
man’s features. He was easy to draw, was 
this man, and already the world had him 
to study at leisure on lamp-chimneys and 
children’s plates, on Anti-Boomfood medals 
and Anti-Boomfood flags, on the selvages 
of Caterham silks and cottons and in the 
linings ‘of good old English Caterham 
hats. He pervades all the caricature of 
that time. One sees him as a sailor stand- 
ing to an old-fashioned gun, a portfire 
labeled ‘‘New Boomfood Laws’’ in his 
hand, while in the sea wallows that huge, 
ugly, threatening monster, ‘‘Boomfood’’; 
or he is cap-a-pie in armor, St. George’s 
cross on shield and helm, and a cowardly 
Titanic Caliban, sitting amidst desecrations 
at the mouth of a horrid cave, declines his 
gauntlet of the ‘‘New Boomfood Regula- 
tions’’; or he comes flying down as Perseus 
and rescues a chained and beautiful An- 
dromeda (labeled distinctly about her belt 
as ‘‘Civilization’’) from a wallowing waste 
of sea-monster bearing upon its various 
necks and claws ‘‘Irreligion,’’ ‘‘Trampling 
Egotism,’’ ‘‘Mechanism,’’ ‘‘ Monstrosity, ’’ 
and the like. But it was as ‘‘Jack the 
Giant-killer’’ that the popular imagination 
considered Caterham most correctly cast, 
and it was in the vein of a Jack-the-Giant- 
killer poster that the man from prison en- 
larged that distant miniature. 

The ‘‘Wawawawa’’ came abruptly to an 


end. 

He’s done. He’s sitting down. Yes! 
No! Yes! It’s Caterham. Caterham! 
Caterham! And then came the cheers. 


It takes a multitude to make such a still- 
ness as followed that disorder of cheer- 
ing. A man alone in a wilderness—it’s 
stillness of a sort, no doubt, but he hears 
himself breathe, he hears himself move, he 
hears all sorts of things. Here the voice 
of Caterham was the one single thing heard 
a thing very bright and clear, like a little 
light burning in a black velvet recess. 
Hear,indeed! One heard him as though 
he spoke at one’s elbow. 

It was stupendously effective to the man 














































co se erence ene om 





from prison, that gesticulating little figure, 
in a halo of light, in a halo of rich and 
swaying sounds. Behind it, partially effaced, 
as it were, sat its supporters on the plat- 
form, and in the foreground was a wide 
perspective of innumerable backs and pro- 
files, a vast multitudinous attention. That 
little figure seemed to have absorbed the 
substance from them all. 


Caterham spoke of our ancient institu- 
tions. ‘‘Earearear,’’ roared the crowd. 
‘*Ear! ear!’’ said the man from prison. 
He spoke of our ancient spirit of order and 

99 


justice. ‘‘Earearear!’’ roared the crowd. 
cried the man from prison, 


m9 


‘*Ear! ear! 
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there came a gust of cheering. They must 
say good-by to hesitation and to all half 
measures. 

‘‘We have heard, gentlemen,’’ cried 
Caterham, ‘‘of nettles that become giant 
nettles. At first they are no more than 
other nettles, little plants that a firm hand 
may grasp and wrench away, but if you 
leave them—if you leave them, they grow 
with such a power of poisonous expansion 
that at last you must needs have ax and 
rope, you must needs have danger to life 
and limb, you must needs have toil and 
distress—men may be killed in their felling, 
men may be killed in their felling a 
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““HE POINTED, AND HIS FRIEND'S EYES FOLLOWED THE LINE OF HIS WHITE FINGER. ‘ONE OF 
THEIR FOOTMARKS. SEE!’”’ 


deeply moved. He spoke of the wisdom 
of our forefathers, of the slow growth of 
venerable institutions, of moral and social 
traditions, that fitted our English national 
characteristics as the skin fits the hand. 
‘‘Ear! Ear!’’ groaned the man from 
prison, with tears of excitement on his 
cheeks. And now all these things were to 
go into the melting-pot. Yes, into the 
melting-pot! - Because three men in Lon 
don twenty years ago had seen fit to mix 
something indescribable in a bottle, all the 
order and sanctity in things—— Cries 
of ‘‘No! No!’’ Well, if it was not to be 
so, they must exert themselves, they must 
say good-by to hesitation—— Here 


There came a stir and interruption, and 
then the man from prison heard Caterham’s 
voice again, ringing clear and _ strong: 
‘*Tearn about Boomfood from Boomfood 
itself and———’’ He paused. ‘‘ Grasp your 
nettle before it is too late!” 

He stopped and stood wiping his lips. 
‘*A crystal,’’ cried some one; ‘‘acrystal,’’ 
and then came that same strange swift 
growth to thunderous tumult until the 
whole world seemed cheering. 

The man from prison came out of the 
hall at last, marvelously stirred, and with 
that in his face which marks those who have 
seen a vision. He knew, every one knew; 
his ideas were no longer vague. He had 
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come back to a world in crisis, to the im- 
mediate decision of a stupendous issue. He 
must play his part in the great conflict like 
a man—likea free, responsible man. The 
antagonism presented itself as a picture. 
On the one hand, those easy, gigantic, mail- 
clad figures of the morning—one saw them 
now in a different light—on the other, this 
little, black-clad, gesticulating creature 
under the limelight, that pigmy thing 
with its ordered flow of melodious _per- 
suasion, its little, marvelously penetrating 
voice, John Caterham—‘‘Jack the Giant- 
killer.’* They must all unite to ‘‘grasp 
the nettle’’ before it was ‘‘too late.’’ 


III. 


The tallest and strongest and most re- 
garded of all the Children of the Food were 
the three sons of Cossar. The mile or so 
of land near to Sevenoaks in which their 
boyhood passed became so trenched, so 
dug out and twisted about, so covered 
with sheds and huge working models and 
all the play of their developing powers, that 
it was like no other place on earth. And 
long since, it had become too little for the 
things they sought to do. The eldest son 
was a mighty schemer of wheeled engines; 
he had made himself a sort of giant bicycle 
that no road in the world had room for, 
no bridge could bear. ‘There it stood, a 
great thing of wheels and engines, capable 
of two hundred and fifty mites an hour, 
useless save that now and then he would 
mount it and fling himself backward and 
forward across that cumbered workyard. 
He had meant to go around the little world 
with it; he had made it with that intention, 
while he was still no more than a dreaming 
boy. Now its spokes were rusted deep-red, 
like wounds, wherever the enamel had been 
chipped away. 

‘*You must make a road for it first, 
sonny,’’ Cossar had said, ‘‘before you can 
do that.’’ 

So one morning about dawn, the young 
giant and his brothers had set to work to 
make a road about the world. They 
seemed to have had an inkling of opposi- 
tion impending and they had worked with 
remarkable vigor. The world had dis- 
covered them soon enough, driving that 
road as straight as the flight of a bullet 
toward the English Channel, already some 
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miles of it leveled and made and stamped 
hard. They had been stopped before mid- 
day by a vast crowd of excited people, 
owners of land, land-agents, local authori- 
ties, lawyers, policemen, soldiers even. 

‘We're making a road,’’ the biggest 
boy had explained. 

‘*Make a road by all means,’’ said the 
leading lawyer on the ground, ‘‘but please 
respect the rights of other people. You 
have already infringed the private rights 
of twenty-seven private proprietors, let 
alone the special privileges and property of 
an urban district board, nine parish coun- 
cils, a county council, two gas-works, and 
a railway company——”’ 

‘*‘Goodey!’’ said the eldest Cossar boy. 

‘*You will have to stop it.’’ 

‘*But don’t you want a nice straight 
road in the place of all these rotten, rutty 
little lanes?’ 

‘‘T won’t say it wouldn’t be advanta- 
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geous, but 

‘‘Tt isn’t to be done?’’ asked the eldest 
Cossar boy, picking up his tools. 

‘‘Not in this way,’’ said the lawyer, 
‘*certainly.”’ 

‘* How is it to be done?’’ 

The leading lawyer’s answer had been 
complicated and vague. 

Cossar had come down to see the mis- 
chief his children had done, and reproved 
them severely and laughed enormously and 
seemed to be extremely happy over the 
affair. ‘‘You boys must wait a bit,’’ he 
shouted up to them, ‘‘before you can do 
things like that.’’ 

‘‘The lawyer told us we must begin by 
preparing a scheme, and getting special 
powers and all sorts of rot. Said it would 
take us years.’’ 

‘* We'll have a scheme before long, little 
boy,’’ cried Cossar, hands to his mouth as 
he shouted; ‘‘never fear. For a bit you’d 
better play about and make models of 
the things you want to do.”’ 

They did as he told them, like obedient 
sons. 

But for all that, the Cossar lads brooded 
a little. 

‘*Tt’s all very well,’’ said the second to 
the first, ‘‘but I don’t always want just to 
play about and plan. I want to do some- 
thing real, you know. We didn’t come 
into this world so strong as we are, just to 
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play about in this messy little bit of ground, 
you know, and take little walks and keep 
out of the towns’’—for by that time they 
were forbidden all boroughs and urban 
districts. ‘‘Doing nothing’s just wicked. 
Can’t we find out something the little 
people want done and do it for them— 
just for the fun of doing it?’’ 

‘*Lots of them haven’t houses fit to live 
in,’’ said the second boy. ‘‘Let’s go and 
build ’em a house close up to London, that 
will hold heaps and heaps of them and be 
ever so comfortable and and let’s 
make ’em a nice little road to where they 
all go and do business—a nice straight 
little road, and make it all as nice as nice. 
We'll make it all so clean and pretty that 
they won't any of them be able to live 
grubby and beastly like most of them do 
now. Water enough for them to wash 
with, we'll have—you know they’re so 
dirty now that nine ont of ten of their 
houses haven’t even baths in them. 
You know, the ones that have baths spit 
insults at the ones that haven't, instead of 
helping them to get them—and call ‘em 
the Great Unwashed. You know, we'll 
aiter all that. And we’ll make electricity 
light and cook and clean up for them, and 
all. Faney! They make their women— 
women who are going to be mothers— crawl 


nice, 


about and scrub floors——— 

‘*We could make it all beautifully. We 
could bank up a valley in that range of 
hills over there and make a nice reservoir, 
and we could make a big place here to 
generate our electricity and have it all 
simply lovely. Couldn’t we, brother? 
And then perhaps they’d let us do some 
other things.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the eldest brother, 
could do it very nice for them.”’ 

‘*Then let’s,’’ said the second 

‘*T don’t mind,’’ said the eldest brother, 
and looked about for a handy tool. 

And that led to another dreadful bother. 

Agitated multitudes were at them in no 
time, telling them for a thousand reasons 
to stop, telling them to stop for no reason 
at all—babbling, confused and _ varied 
multitudes. The place they were building 
was too high—it couldn't possibly be safe. 
It was ugly, it interfered with the letting 
of proper-sized houses in the neighborhood, 
it ruined the tone of the neighborhood, 
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brother. 
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it was unneighborly, it was contrary to 
the local building regulations, it infringed 
the right of the local authority to muddle 
about with a minute expensive electric 
supply of its own, it interfered with the 
concerns of the local water company. 

Local government board clerks roused 
themselves to judicial obstruction. The 
little lawyer turned up again to represent 
about threatened interests, local 
landowners appeared in opposition, people 
with mysterious clamored to 
bought off at exorbitant rates, the trade- 
unions of all the building trades lifted up 
collective voices, and a ring of dealers in 
all sorts of building material became a bar. 
Extraordinary associations of people, with 
prophetic visions of esthetic horror, rallied 
to protect the scenery of the place where 
they would build the great house, of the 
where they would bank up the 
water. These last people were absolutely 
the worst asses of the lot, the Cossar boys 
considered. That beautiful house of the 
Cossar boys was just like a walking-stick 
thrust into a wasps’ nest, in no time. 

‘*T never did!’’ said the eldest boy. 

‘*We the second 
brother. 

‘*Rotten little beasts they are,’’ said 
the third of the brothers; ‘‘we can’t do 
anything !’’ 

‘‘Even when it’s for their own comfort. 
Such a nice place we’d have made for 
them, too.”’ 

‘‘They seem to spend their silly little 
lives getting in each other’s way,’’ said 
the eldest boy. ‘‘Rights and laws and 
regulations and rascalities; it’s like a game 
of spelicans. Well, anyhow, they’ll have 
to live in their grubby, dirty, silly little 
houses for a bit longer. It’s very evident 
we can’t go on with this.’ 

And the Cossar children left that great 
house unfinished, a mere hole of founda- 
tions and the beginning of a wall, and 
sulked back to their big enclosure. After 
a time, the hole was filled with water and 
with stagnation and weeds and vermin, and 
the Food, either dropped there by the sons 
of Cossar or blowing thither as dust, 
set growth going in its usual fashion. 
Water-voles came out over the country 
and did infinite havoc, and one day a 
farmer caught his pigs drinking there, and 
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instantly and with great presence of mind 
—for he knew of the great hog of Oakham 
—slew them all. And from that deep 
pool it was the mosquitoes came, quite 
terrible mosquitoes, whose only virtue was 
that the sons of Cossar after being bitten 
for a little could stand the thing no longer, 
but chose a moonlight night when law and 
order were abed, and drained the water 
clean away into the river by Brook. 

But they left the big weeds and the big 
water-voles and all sorts of big, undesirable 
things still living and breeding on the site 
they had chosen, the site on which the 
fair great house of the little people might 
have towered to heaven. 


IV. 


That had been in the boyhood of the 
sons, but now they were nearly men. And 
the chains had been tightening upon them 
and tightening with every year of growth. 
Each year they grew and the Food spread 
and great things multiplied, each year the 
stress and tensicn rose. The Food had 
been at first, for the great mass of mankind, 
a distant marvel, and now it was coming 
home to every threshold and threatening, 
pressing against and distorting the whole 
order of life. It blocked this, it overturned 
that, it changed products, and by changing 
products it stopped employments and threw 
men out of work by the hundred thousand, 
it swept over boundaries and turned the 
world of trade into a world of cataclysms; 
no wonder mankind hated it. 

And since it is easier to hate animate 
than inanimate things, animals more than 
plants, and one’s fellow men more com- 
pletely than any animals, the fear and 
trouble engendered by giant nettles and six- 
foot grass-blades, awful insects and tiger- 
like vermin, grew all into one great power 
of detestation that aimed itself with a 
simple directness at that scattered band of 
great human beings, the Children of the 
Food. That hatred had become the cen- 
tral force in political affairs. The old party 
lines had been traversed and effaced alto- 
gether under the insistence of these newer 
issues, and the conflict lay now with the 
party of the temporizers, who were for 
putting little political men to control and 
regulate the Food, and the party of reac- 
tion for whom Caterham spoke, speaking 





always with a more sinister ambiguity, 
crystallizing his intention first in one 
threatening phrase and then another, now 
that men must ‘‘prune the bramble 
growths,’’ now that they must find a 
‘‘cure for elephantiasis,’’ and at last upon 
the eve of the election that they must 
‘‘orasp the nettle.’’ 

One day, the three sons of Cossar, who 
were now no longer boys but men, sat 
among the masses of their futile work and 
talked together after their fashion of all 
these things. They had been working all 
day at one of a series of great and com- 
plicated underground trenches their father 
had bid them make, and now it was 
sunset and they sat in the little garden 
space before the great house and looked at 
the world and rested, until the little 
servants within should say their food was 
ready. 

You must figure these mighty forms, 
forty feet high the least of them was, re- 
clining on a patch of turf that would have 
seemed a stubble of reeds to a common man. 
One sat up and chipped earth from his 
huge boots with an iron girder he grasped 
in his hand, the second rested on his elbow, 
the third whittled a pine-tree into shape 
and made a smell of resin in the air. They 
were clothed, not in cloth, but in undergar- 
ments of woven rope and outer clothes of 
felted aluminum wire; they were shod 
with timber and iron, and the links and 
buttons and belts of their clothing were all 
of plated steel. The great single-story 
house they lived in, Egyptian in its massive- 
ness, half built of monstrous blocks of 
chalk and half excavated from the living 
rock of the hill, had a front a full hundred 
feet in height; and beyond, the chimneys 
and wheels, the cranes and covers of their 
worksheds rose marvelously against the 
sky. Through a circular window in the 
house there was visible a spout from which 
some white-hot metal dripped and dripped 
in measured drops into a receptacle out of 
sight. The place was enclosed and rudely 
fortified by monstrous banks of earth 
backed with steel, both over the crests of 
the downs above, and across the dip of the 
valley. It needed something of common 
size to mark the nature of the scale. The 
train that came rattling from Sevenoaks 
athwart their vision and presently plunged 
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into the tunnel out of their sight, looked 
by contrast with them like some small-sized 
automatic toy. 

‘‘They have made all the woods this 
side of Ightham out of bounds,’’ said one, 
‘tand moved the board that was out by 
Knockholt two miles and more this way.’’ 

‘*Tt is the least they could do,’’ said the 
youngest, after a pause. ‘‘They are trying 
to take the wind out of Caterham’s sails.’ 

‘*Tt’s not enough for that and—it is al- 
most too much for us,’’ said the third. 

‘‘They are cutting us off from Brother 
Redwocd. Last time I went to him, the 
red n tices had crept a mile in, either way. 
The road to him along the downs is no 
more than a narrow lane.’ 

The speaker thought. ‘*‘What has come 
to our Brother Redwood?’’ 

‘*Why?’’ asked the eldest brother. 

The speaker hacked a bough from his 
pine. ‘‘He was like—as though he wasn’t 
awake. He didn’t seem to listen to what 
I had to say. And he said something of 
—love.’ 

The youngest tapped his girder on the 
edge of his iron sole and laughed. ‘‘ Brother 
Redwood,’’ he said, ‘‘has dreams.”’ 

Neither spoke for a space. Then the 
eldest brother said: ‘‘This cooping up 
and cooping up grows more than I can 
bear. At last, I believe, they will draw a 
line round our boots and tell us to live on 
that.”’ 

The middle brother swept aside a heap 
of pine-boughs with one hand and shifted 
his attitude. ‘*What they do now is 
nothing to what they will do when Cater- 
ham has power.’’ 

‘‘If he gets power,’’ said the youngest 
brother, smiting the ground with his girder. 

‘‘As he will,’’ said the eldest, staring 
at his feet. 

The middle brother ceased his lopping 
and his eye went to the great banks that 
sheltered them about. ‘‘Then, brothers,’’ 
he said, ‘‘our youth will be over, and, as 
Father Redwood said to us long ago, we 
must acquit ourselves like men.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the eldest brother, ‘‘but 
what exactly does that mean? Just what 
does it mean—when that day of trouble 
comes?’’ 

He, too, glanced at those rude, vast sug- 
gestions of entrenchment about them. look- 
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ing not so much at them as through them 
and over the hills to the innumerable mul- 
titudes beyond. Something of the same 
sort came into all their minds, a vision of 
little people coming out to war in a flood 
-wethe little people, inexhaustible, incessant, 
malignant. 

‘‘They are little,’’ said the youngest 
brother, ‘‘but they have numbers beyond 
counting, like the sands of the sea.’’ 

‘‘They have arms, they have weapons 
even, that our brothers in Sunderland have 
mad:2.”? 

‘*Besides, brothers, except for vermin, 
except for little accidents with evil things, 
what have we seen of killing?’ 

‘‘T know,’’ said the eldest brother. 
‘*For all that—we are what we are. When 
the day of trouble comes, we must do the 
thing we have to do.”’ 

He closed his knife with a snap—the 
blade was the length of a man—and used his 
new pine staff to help himself rise. He 
stood up and turned toward the squat gray 
immensity of the house. The crimson of 
the sunset caught him as he rose, caught 
the mail and clasps about his neck and the 
woven metal of his arms, and to the eyes 
of his brother it seemed as though he were 
suddenly suffused with luminous blood. 

As the young giant rose, a little black 
figure became visible to him against that 
western incandescence, on the top of the 
embankment that towered above the sum- 
mit of the down. The black limbs waved 
in ungainly gestures. Something in the 
fling of the limbs suggested haste to the 
young giant’s mind. He waved his pine 
mast in reply, filled the whole valley with 
his vast ‘‘Hello!’’ threw a ‘‘Something’s 
up’’ to his brothers, and set off in twenty- 
foot strides to meet and help his father. 

V. 

It chanced, too, that a young man who 
was not a giant was delivering his soul 
about these sons of Cossar just at that same 
time. He had come over the hills beyond 
Sevenoaks, he and his friend, and he it 
was did the talking. In the hedge as they 
came along, they had heard a pitiful squeal- 
ing, and had intervened to rescue three 
nestling tits from the attack of a couple of 
ciant ants. That adventure it was had set 
him talking. 
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‘*Reactionary !’’ he was saying, as they 
came within sight of the Cossar encamp- 
ment. ‘‘Who wouldn’t be reactionary? 
Look at that square of ground, that space 
of God's earth that was once sweet and 
fair, torn, desecrated, disemboweled. 
Those sheds! That great windwheel! That 
monstrous wheeled machine! Those dikes! 
Look at those three monsters squatting 
there, plotting some ugly devilment or 
other! Look—look at all the land !’’ 

His friend glanced at his face. ‘‘You 
have been listening to Caterham,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘Using my eyes. Looking a little into 
the peace and order of the past we leave 
behind. This foul Food is the last shape 
of the devil, still set as ever upon the ruin 
of our world. Think what the world must 
have been before our days, what it was 
still when our mothers bore us, and see it 
now! Think how these slopes once smiled 
under the golden harvest, how the hedges 
full of sweet little flowers parted the mod- 
est portion of this man from that, how the 
ruddy farmhouses dotted the land and the 
voice of the church-bells from yonder tower 
stilled the whole world each Sabbath into 
Sabbath prayer. And now, every year, 
still more and more of monstrous weeds, 
of monstrous vermin, and these giants grow- 
ing all about us, straddling over us, blun- 
dering against all that is subtle and sacred 
in our world. Why, here—look !’’ 

He pointed, and his friend’s eyes fol- 
lowed the line of his white finger. 

‘*One of their footmarks. See! It has 
smashed itself three feet deep and more, a 
pitfall for horse and rider, a trap to the 
unwary. There is a brier-rose smashed to 
death, there is grass uprooted and a teazel 
crushed aside, a farmer’s drain-pipe 
snapped and the edge of the pathway broken 
down. Destruction! So they are doing 
all over the world, all over the order and 
decency of the world that man has made. 
Trampling on all things. Reaction ! 
What else?’ 

‘*But—reaction. 
to do?”’ 

‘*Stop it!’’ cried the young man from 
Oxford. ‘‘Before it is too late.’’ 

‘*But——”’ 

‘“*Tt’s not impossible,’* cried the young 
man from Oxford, with a jump in his voice. 


What do you hope 
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‘‘We want the firm hand, we want the 
subtle plan, the resolute mind. We have 
been mealy-mouthed and weak-handed, 
we have trifled and temporized, and the 


Food has grown and grown. Yet even 
9 





now 

He stopped for a moment. ‘‘This is 
the echo of Caterham,’’ said his friend. 

‘‘Even now. Even now there is hope 
—abundant hope, if only we make sure 
of what we want and what we mean to 
destroy. The mass of people are with us, 
much more with us than they were a few 
years ago; the law is with us; the consti- 
tution and order of society, the spirit of 
the established religions, the customs and 
habits of mankind, are with us—and against 
the Food. Why should we temporize? 
Why should we lie? We hate it, we don’t 
want it: why then should we have it? Do 
you mean to just grizzle and obstruct pas- 
sively and do nothing—till the sands are 
out?’’ 

He stopped short and turned about. 
‘‘Look at that grove of nettles there. In 
the midst of them are homes—deserted— 
where once clean families of simple men 
played out their honest lives! 

‘‘And there!’’ He swung round to where 
the young Cossars muttered to one another 
of their wrongs. 

‘‘Look at them! And I know their 
father,,a brute, a sort of brute beast with 
an intolerant loud voice, a creature who 
has run amuek in our all-too-merciful 
world for the last thirty years and more. 
An engineer! To him all that we hold 
dear and sacred is nothing. Nothing! 
The splendid traditions of our race and 
land, the noble institutions, the venerable 
order, the broad, slow march from prece- 
dent to precedent that has made our Eng- 
lish people great and this sunny island free 
— it is all an idle tale, told and done with. 
Some claptrap about the Future is worth 
all these sacred things The sort of 
man who would run a tramway over his 
mother’s grave if he thought that was the 
cheapest line the tramway could take 
And you think to temporize, to make 
some scheme of compromise, that will en- 
able you to live in your way while that—- 
that machinery—lives in its. TI tell you it 
is hopeless—hopeless. As well make 
treaties with «a tiger! They want things 
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monstrous—we want them sane and sweet. 
It is one thing or the other.’’ 

‘*But what can you do?’’ 

‘‘“Much! All! Stop the Food! They 
are still scattered, these giants, still im- 
mature and disunited. Chain them, gag 
them, muzzle them. At any cost, stop 
them. It is their world or ours. Stop 
the Food. Shut up these men who make 
it. Do anything to stop Cossar! You 
don’t seem to remember—one generation 
—only one generation needs holding down 
and then———-_ Then we could level those 
mounds there, fill up their footsteps, take 
the ugly sirens from our church-towers, 
smash all our elephant-guns, and turn our 
faces again to the old order, the old civili- 
zation for which the soul of man is fitted.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a mighty effort.”’ 

‘*For a mighty end. And if we don’t? 
Don’t you see the prospect before us clear 
as day? Everywhere the giants will in- 
crease and multiply, everywhere they will 
make and scatter the Food. The grass 
will grow gigantic in our fields, the weeds 
in our hedges, the vermin in the thickets, 
the rats in the drains. More and more 
and more. This is only a beginning. The 
insect world will rise on us, the plant 
world, the very fishes in the sea will swamp 
and drown our ships. Tremendous growths 
will obscure and hide our houses, smother 
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our churches, smash and destroy all the 
order of our cities, and we shall become no 
more than a feeble vermin under the heels 
of the newrace. Mankind will be swamped 
and drowned in things of its own begetting. 
And all for nothing! Size! Mere size! 
Enlargement and dacapo. Already we go 
picking our way among the first beginnings 
of the coming time. And all we do—is 
to say ‘How inconvenient!’ To grumble 
and do nothing. No/!”’ 

He raised his hand. 

‘*Let them do the thing they have to 
do! So also will I. Iam for reaction— 
unstinted and fearless reaction. Unless you 
mean to take this Food also, what else is 
there to do in all the world? We have 
trifled in the middle ways too long. You! 
Trifling in the middle ways is your habit, 
your circle of existence, your space and 
time. So, not I! I am against the Food, 
with all my strength and purpose against 
the Food.”’ 

He turned on his companion’s grunt of 
dissent. ‘*Where are you?’’ 

‘*Tt’s a complicated business——- 

‘*Oh !—Driftwood !’’ said the young man 
from Oxford, very bitterly, with a fling of 
all his limbs. ‘*The middle way is nothing- 
ness. It is one thing or the other. Eat 
or destroy. Eat or destroy! What else 
is there to do?’’ 
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(7o be continued.) 


THE PARTING. 


By THEODCSIA GARRISON. 


Goop-By. |! bind the sandals on your feet 
The wingéd sandals, wonderful and fleet ; 

| have no wish to hold you, keep you so; 

Yet wait, and smile—and kiss me ere you go. 
(Oh, little dream, so sweet you were, so sweet !) 


Good-by. You see, I smile; 


I am not sad. 


Nay, you were but a transient guest | had, 
Who shared my fare and made my dwelling bright 
One sun-filled morning and one moon-swayed night. 
(Oh, little dream, how glad you were, how glad!) 


Good-by. My hand has set the door ajar. 

No broken prayer your open path may mar. 
I have no tears to bid you from your way ; 
And yet—ah, yet! one moment turn and stay. 


(Oh, little dream, so far you go, so far !) 








Part II.—Tse Usts or CRYPTOGRAPHY 


( Continued). 


NOTHER ingenious cipher, originated 

by the nihilists, may be operated by 

the same key as shown in Figure 25, in con- 
junction with some password or keyword, 
memorized by the correspondents. This 
method is succinctly explained through the 
Figure 25, wherein line a indicates the mes- 
sage to be communicated to the correspond- 
ent, who knows the keyword to be ‘‘Lib- 
erty’’;* line } representsthe*‘checker-board”’ 
key equivalents; line ¢ depicts the consecu- 
tive repetition of the letters of the keyword 
underneath each letter of the original mes- 
sage; line d, the numerical equivalents of 
the letters of the keyword, and line e, the 
total of the numerical equivalents of both, 


T MEIN 
. 82. 15. 24. 33. 35. 
Y L 
54. 31.2 
64. 59. : 


M E E 
82.15.15. 


it 
31. 24.12.15. 4% 


. 44. 


74. 59. 78. 


63.39. 27. 59. 


which constitutes the cipher message. The 
recipient of the secret message would de- 
duct the numerical equivalents of each letter 
of the keyword, in regular sequence, from 
the numbers contained in the message, 
thereby ascertaining the numerical equiva- 
lents of the original communication. 

As in most double-key ciphers, it may 
be seen that the equivalents or numerical 
equivalents of the same letter of the alpha- 
bet vary indefinitely in a single sentence, 
rendering such communications absolutely 
undecipherable but to those possessing the 
key. Russian prisoners are so expert in 
the use of the ‘‘checker-board’’ that they 
do not need write. The ‘‘checker- 
board’’ is pictured in their minds and is 
variously employed. Messages are con- 
veyed by the fingers, by rapping on the 
walls between cells or by alternately ob- 


* See note, p. 718, 


to 


CRYPTOGRAPHY. 


By GEORGE WILKES. 


3. 





FIGURE 25. CHECKER-BOARD CIPHER USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE KEYWORD 
REPRESENTING THE ENCIPHERED MESSAGE, ‘‘ MEET ME IN PARIS ON FRIDAY.” 


scuring and disclosing a light, and in vari- 
ous other ways. 

‘*Dictionary’’ systems are used by some 
governments, and, when carefully managed, 
form a simple and difficult cipher. The 
requirements are two copies of the same 
edition of a dictionary, one for each corre- 
spondent. The sender of a message selects 
the words he requires from the book and 
represents each word in the cipher by 
numerals combining the number of the 
word on the page and the number of the 
page itself. Each word should be repre- 
sented by a group of five numerals, two 
designating the location of the word on the 
page and the remaining three the number 
of the page. In the use of this cipher it 
is necessary to prefix one or more naughts 
to the number of the word or page, that the 

SO oN Fe of DA OX. 

2. 24. 43. 34. 33. 21. 42. 24. 14.11. 54, 
T ¥Y bt BS RR. YX 

. 44. 54. 31. 24. 12. 15. 42. 44. 54. 


57. 66. 87. 88. 64. 45. 54. 39. 56. 55. 08. 


‘ LIBERTY "—LINE “E” 


two numbers, when combined, will form 
the full quota of five. Should it be de- 
sired to make use of the word ‘‘ Advance,’’ 
in a message, and the definition be found 
as that of the fifth word on page 32 of the 
dictionary, the numerals 03205 should be 
written to designate the word in the cipher. 
The French government uses specially pre- 
pared vocabularies of one hundred pages, 
containing one hundred words on a page. 
The pages and words are each numbered 
irregularly from 00 to 99, constituting the 
main key to the cipher, which is frequently 
changed. Various methods are used to 
augment the difficulty of deciphering mes 
sages of this character in the event of vo 
cabularies being in improper hands. The 
numerals originally formed, through com- 
bining the word and page numbers, are 
transposed on some prearranged plan, 












































arbitrary sums are added to or subtracted 
from the transposed figures, creating an 
entirely new set of figures and completely 
obliterating all trace of the original word 
and page numbers. 

Some governments, and our own Navy 
Department, use a double-code system, 
one code being a numbered vocabulary of 
words and phrases, and the other a corre- 
spondingly numbered list of telegraphic code 
words. A correspondent selects the desired 
words or phrases, and writes or telegraphs 
the correspondingly numbered code words. 

During the Civil War, numerous com- 
plex cipher codes were used, which were 
often difficult to unravel, and which 
occasioned the oft-repeated ‘‘I do not 
understand your telegram’’ found in the 
official correspondence of the period. The 
cipher most generally used was one 
originated by an employee of the War 
Department. In this cipher the mes- 
sage was first written in lines of a given 
number of words, spaced regularly so as to 
form from five to ten columns. The key 
contained various routes to be followed in 
writing out the messages. A five-column 
message had one route, a_ six-column 
another, et cetera. The route would be in- 
dicated by a ‘‘commencement word.’’ If the 
first part of a communication was put in six 
columns, the word *‘Army,’’ or any one of 
a list of nine words, would be written at 
the beginning. Another keyword would 
follow, indicating the number of lines to 
which the route would apply. A part of 
the message would follow, until another 
keyword would indicate a change of route. 
A number of ‘‘check’’ or ‘‘blind’’ words 
accompanied the key for each route, one 
of which was used at the end of each 
column. A list of code words, for general 
use with any route, was likewise furnished, 
among which President Lincoln was desig- 
nated as ‘‘Pembroke’’ or ‘‘ Penfield’’; Gen. 
P. H. Sheridan was ‘‘Somerset’’ or ‘‘soap.”’ 


Advance. Innocent. 
the sixth 
The result 
much in 

to fight 
line, if 





GENERAL GRANT'S DESPATCH OF MAY 
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Towns, rivers, days, months, et cetera, 
were represented by code words. 


DIVISION OF SLX COLUMNS. 
COMMENCEMENT WORDS. 


Action 
Artillery 
Argue 


Army Anson 
Astor Advance 
Anderson Ambush 


Route:—Up the 3d column; down 
the 4th; up the ist; down the —; 
up the 5th; down the 6th; up the 
up the ..; down 


2d; down the 
the ..; up the..; down the ..; up 
the 


Abuse Idiot 
Accordeon Idle 
Adelaide Indolent 
Aetna Infatuate 
Affront Impulse 
Agility Innocent 
Alimony 
Amuse 
Antique 
Apron 
Aquatic 
Arrow 
Astute 
Auburn Jumping 
Awful Ankle 
Amiss Anguish 


Insulate 
Intricate 
Interview 
Invisible 
Jealous 
Joyful 
Jingle 





FIGURE 20. PARTIAL KEY TO WAR DEPARTMENT 
CIPHER 

In Figure 26 is shown a part of the 
War Department key for communications 
to be divided into six columns. As an 
illustration of this method, a few of the 
sentences of General Grant’s despatch of 
May 11, 1864, to the War Department, 
including the ‘‘commencement word’? for 
the key shown in Figure 26, and the code 
word designating the number of lines to 
which such key applies, are properly 
arranged, in six columns, for enciphering. 


have now ended 
of hard fighting. 
this time is 

favor. I propose 


out this 
takes summer.’ 


II, 1564, ARRANGED FOR ENCIPHERING. 































Following the route furnished in the key, 
Figure 26, the message, enciphered, 
would read: 


‘*Tt it our to day we have of this favor 
out takes line to much the the advance 
all on I time hard now ended fighting is 
propose this summer if fight in result 
sixth innocent.”’ 


Another method, used by the War 
and Navy Departments, consisted of a 
large square, subdivided into seven hun- 
dred and twenty-nine smaller squares, 
each containing two letters of the al- 
phabet, in such manner that no one 
square contained the same letters in a like 
order. Over the top row of the smaller 
squares are written the letters of the 
alphabet, with the addition of a dash, one 
letter directly over each square; another 
alphabet, in similar fashion, is written on 
the left side, one letter opposite each 
square. The key partly shown in Figure 
27, and which the reader can complete for 









ra) ra Joa [xa fra 
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EEBEERCLCEREELEEECEo 
 a-|B-[o-]0-[ ef [o=x- [r=] -[x-fi-]u-|a- fo-[r-[o-|n-]s---[2-]u-|v-fw- [xe fr-[z- | 
alba cal Dea] Fa|cane [ra a] xara ua| a [ou] ra] ca|a|sa|-ar0] ual va|wa xa} val za | 

ano] rc oe [in um on] oc [so |-»| 0] |r] |x |r| | 


sex flemlz|n nro oof fol felo 
sa) xa |u| wa] wal oa] pa [ga [ra sa. 


the letters SDRY, and “‘Cards’’ by SJVYRZ. 

There are many telegraphic codes pub- 
lished, which consist of numbered vocabu- 
laries of twenty-five thousand or more 
words, each word representing a phrase or 
sentence. They are mostly used by mer- 
cantile concerns to economize telegraphic 
charges, but are of frequent service, in 
conjunction with numerical ciphers, where 
words are required to supplant figures. 

Ciphers are extensively used by mer- 
chants to mark the cost and selling prices 
of their commodities—ten different letters, 
composing a word or phrase, as Cumber- 
land, Black horse, et cetera, being used to 
designate the figures from 0 to9. Arbitrary 
signs are likewise made to represent each 
figure or combination of figures. 

With all the years of time and study 
devoted to the perfection of method in 
cryptography, there has been comparatively 
little variety in the various processes. 
This article has practically furnished an 
insight into every system, and, the method 











ra us}va bnaIxa yal za 


FIGURE 27. PART OF “HR"’ KEY TO WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENT CIPHER. 


himself, is designated the HR key, from 
the location of those letters at the com- 
mencement of the horizontal and vertical 
alphabets. Each two successive letters of 
a communication would be located together, 
in their proper order in the table, and would 
be enciphered by the use of the letters of 
the alphabets at the left of the lines and at 
the top of the columns, respectively; thus, 
the word ‘‘War’’ would be enciphered by 


NOTE.—To enable the reader to understand 
and experiment with the checker-board cipher, we 
repeat the key from the March COSMOPOLITAN. 
The two-place numbers given in Figure 25, page 
716, stand for a letter of the alphabet which may 
be found from the key. The unit-figures are 
represented at the top, and the ten-figures at the 
left of the key, thus: 32 designates M, the letter 
at the intersection of the 2 unit-column and the 3 
ten-line; 15 represents E, the intersection of the 
5 unit-column and the 1 ten-line. 





known, the utility of a cipher is consider- 
ably impaired. Some writers have de- 
clared their ability to decipher any form of 
cryptogram, but they seemingly possessed 
greater self-confidence than skill, as some 
methods are absolutely impenetrable to the 
most expert, among which may be men- 
tioned well-constructed single-letter ciphers 
of the double-key variety, and, in the 
absence of vocabularies, code methods. 





KEY TO CHECKER-BOARD CIPHER, 
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HILE all my guests were evidently 
surprised at being called to dine 
with royalty, the chief dignitaries of the 
University looked around the table with 
some astonishment at its composition. It 
was not in accordance with their ideas of the 
list that should have been invited to meet 
the king. 

The conversation during the early part of 
the dinner was desultory and constrained. 
When we came to our coffee, I made a 
brief address, in which I explained that I 
had become interested in the subject of 
education through the charges made in the 
press of other countries, and by some of 
our own educators, to the effect that the 
education of England was not abreast with 
that of Germany and the United States; that 
it was not fitting men to cope with the 
problems of the day, and that in industrial 
life England was dropping to the rear. 

I then called in turn upon the conserva- 
tive elements of the University, who spoke 
with great pride of the work which the 
schools of Oxford were accomplishing, of 
the distinguished men they were turning 
out and of the impressive position held 
by Oxford in the opinion of the greatest 
scholars of the world. The arguments 
which have prevailed for two hundred 
years about the education of a gentleman, 
the broadening influences of Latin and 
Greek literature, as compared with that 
which is merely useful, were set forth with 
great earnestness and precision. 

‘Is there anything,’’ I asked, ‘‘in the 
claim that Oxford training tends to com- 
press the intellect within narrow bounds?”’ 

On the contrary, it was pointed out, the 
schools of America were tending to make 
the generation merely successful business 
men. It was the schools of England that 
were turning out well-rounded scholars. 

Captain Heath had told me much of 
the leader of new educational ideals in 
Oxford, Mr. Norris Burns. I felt sure 
from the information given me that when 
I reached Burns, I should find a mind not 
only of original thought, but of that clear- 
ness of perception required for practical 
planning. After hearing the conservative 
views, and the opinions of the mildly liberal, I 
* Begun in the January COSMOPOLITAN. 


It was now 
nearly midnight, but the attention around 
the table had been of growing intensity. 
‘*Your Majesty, I am, I regret to say, 
at variance with the ideals which prevail 


asked for those of Mr. Burns. 


at my University. I have studied care- 
fully, not only the careers of men leaving 
the University, but the young men now 
engaged in study here. I am profoundly 
convinced that we fail utterly to develop 
the brain, because of the insufficiency of 
the studies pursued. If we turn out 
notable men, their successes are in spite of, 
and not because of, their training here. 
If the nation is weak to-day in its brains, 
in public, in industrial or in military life, 
it is because the mental training received 
is not up to the standards required by the 
life which men must iead.”’ 

Almost a shudder passed around the 
table at these words, so radically at vari- 
ance with what had preceded, and Burns 
seemed for a moment to hesitate. 

‘*What would you suggest?”’ 

‘*T have in mind four things, your Maj- 
esty :— 

‘*First, and most important, a well-defined 
analysis of what education for the average 
man should consist of, so that young men 
may no longer be compelled to labor groping 
in the dark, but shall in the very beginning 
get such a preliminary bird’s-eye view as 
will encourage them to go forward with a 
knowledge of the goal at which they are 
aiming. 

‘*Second, education of the common people 
by schools provided by the state, universal 
and obligatory. 

‘‘Third, the establishment of a great 
number of trade schools, also to be sup- 
ported by the state. 

‘*Fourth, the establishment in every con- 
siderable city in Great Britain of polytech- 
nic schools where the abler class of young 
men may secure apparatus and instruction 
in every branch of science.”’ 

‘‘And have you made such an analysis 
as you speak of under your ‘First’?”’ 
‘‘In a somewhat crude way, 

Majesty.”’ 

‘*Can you give the chief points of this 

analysis?’’ 


your 
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‘‘T have with me, your Majesty, a copy 
of the analysis which I have prepared.’’ 
Here it is: 


MODERN REQUIREMENTS FOR A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE AVERAGE MAN 
OR WOMAN. 

All men and women, high or low, rich 
or poor, of mediocre talents or of high 
capacity, should in the beginning of their 
education be conducted along certain gen- 
eral lines of truth. A man must know, 

First, where he lives. 

Second, what his body is. 

Third, what his mind is. 

Fourth, what his relations to other men 
should be. 

Fifth, he should possess the knowledge 
necessary for carrying on the labor com- 
mitted to him as his portion of the world’s 
work. 

This reverses in a measure that which 
has been tlie order of education. But 
all men require certain general knowledge 
to prevent those errors which have so 
curtailed the power of their forefathers. 
A man or woman may study languages and 
history and belles-lettres, only to make a 
thousand mistakes in regard to the real 
problems of life. In the darkness of his 
surroundings, he knows not what is his 
position, what is the relation of his home 
to the country, his country to the world, 
his world to the universe, himself to the 
entire scheme of creation. He will not 
know how to preserve his body, or 
what the true development of his mind 
means. 

Unless he has a general knowledge of 
the universe in which his globe moves—of 
the sun, moon and stars to which he daily 
and nightly looks up, of the relative size 
of the earth to the planets, some knowledge 
of the composition and age of the earth, of 
the phenomena which surround him in the 
world of human and plant life, of the 
composition of substances, of the elements 
in his own body, of the limitations and 
powers of his own mind, of his relations to 
his neighbors—in the absence of this 
knowledge he must proceed upon erroneous 
hypotheses, must be constantly confused, 
must make endless errors of judgment, must 
have mistaken ideals—in a word. must be 
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hampered through his ignorance in every 
relation of life. 

Instead of giving only to scholars this 
general knowledge, should it not form the 
basis of all education, should it not be put 
in simple language so that a child of ten 
may comprehend and even obtain a very 
accurate bird’s-eye view of immediate sur- 
roundings, of globe, of universe, of body 
and mind—and, having these, proceed 
harmoniously in the pursuit of such real 
knowledge as _ will be required of .the 
twentieth-century man or woman? 

A careful analysis of what knowledge 
should consist of, leaves no question as to 
relative importance unanswered. In tabu- 
lated form it arranges itself in perfectly 
natural sequence :— 

I. KNOWLEDGE OF THE UNIVERSE IN 
Wuicu Our Wor.up Moves. A simple 
Astronomy for children, telling the marvels 
of sun, moon and stars, giving a con- 
ception in such language as would be com- 
prehensible to the average young mind—by 
no means such a difficult task as it is 
esteemed to be. 

II. KNOWLEDGE OF THE EartH. Our 
immediate surroundings, beginning with 
a bird’s-eye view and moving on, first, to 
Geography of the immediate locality, then 
of the country, then of the globe, then to 
Physical Geography, and finally to Ge- 
ology. 

III. KNOWLEDGE OF THE PHENOMENA 
Wuicnu Surround Us. Plant life, the 
composition of substances—Botany, Chem- 
istry. 

IV. Tue Forces Wuich PERVADE THE 
Universe. Physics, in outline only, 
taking salient points, so that even the 
child may have a conception of what is at 
work about him. 

V. A KNOWLEDGE OF ONE’s OWN 
Bopy. Physiology, Exercise, Hygiene. 
Some thousands of learned professors, 
under the old system of education, are 
going to death at the age of forty, fifty 
or sixty because, after all their studies, 
with all their wisdom, they have not this 
knowledge. In the all-important pursuit 
of languages which has occupied so many 
professors of the great universities for so 
many years, this knowledge was regarded as 
too unimportant to be worthy of attention, 
and this ignorance has meant to this army 








of instructors a sentence of death ten, 


twenty, thirty or forty years in advance of 


the natural limit. 


VI. KNOWLEDGE OF ONE’s Own Minp. 
Psychology. Perhaps the most important 


study to the man or woman entering into 
the active world. , 
The relation of man to 


VII. Eruaics. 
his fellow men. 
VIII. Manuva TRAINING. Penman- 


ship, in long- and also in short-hand, be- 
cause of its immense economy; training in 
typewriting also, because of its economy; 
in the use of tools, always important and 
interesting to every man in whatever degree 
of life. 

All of these things are essential to every 
man or woman. ‘They are not important 
only for the great jurist or for the law- 
maker or for the teacher, but they concern 
equally the man who would labor intelli- 
gently with the highest powers of his body 
and mind at the work-bench. 

More; they are absolutely necessary for 
that nation of workmen which would keep 
in the world’s race of the twentieth cen- 
tury. If a clear conception is not given of 
them to the child beginning its education, 
the chief incentive to study will be lost; 
he will be deprived of the power to grasp 
and correlate facts. If properly arranged 
in such simple language as will appeal to 
the average mind, it will be led up to natu- 
rally, not in a confused state as at present. 
The purpose of education will be made 


clear. More, it will be made intensely 
interesting. 


To repeai, it is absolutely necessary that 
some knowledge of these subjects should 
be given to the child beginning its educa- 
tion, in order that it may comprehend these 
all-important queries: 

‘*To what end am I pursuing my studies? 

‘*Whither do I purpose to arrive?’’ 

Instead of waiting for the maturer years 
of the student, meanwhile letting him 
grope in darkness, conceptions such as 
these, however general in outline and crude 
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in form, must be given to the child at the 
Later 
they may 


earliest as 
his 


again taken up and pursued in elabora- 


possible moment. on, 


education advances, be 
tion. 

We have now finished the list of studies 
which are necessary to all men and women, 
whatsoever lives they purpose to follow, 
whatsoever work they purpose to do. Only 
in degree of knowledge should these sub- 
jects be imparted to those who are to be 
highly educated as differentiated from those 
who are to receive only the public-school 
education. These knowledges may be put 
down as essential 

For right thinking, 

For right living. 

We come now to the studies which are 
to contribute 

THE TOOLS FOR MAN’S WORK. 

IX. THe LANGUAGE OF THE COUNTRY 
IN WuicH ONE LIVEs. 

X. Marnematics. Arithmetic — that 
knowledge which is necessary for calcula- 
tions in figures. Geometry—for the cal- 
culation of forms. 

XI. PuysicaL Scrence. In order that 
we may comprehend in elaboration the 
relation of the substances and the forces by 
which we are surrounded. 


XII. Puriosopuy. For the mind which 
is advancing in education to the higher 
grounds. 

XIII. History. For the student who 


would pursue political or kindred sciences, 
or who is interested in and finds pleasure in 
the narratives of peoples. 

XIV. And lastly, DEAD or ForEIGN 
LANGUAGES. The least important of studies 
for the English student, because transla- 
tions access to all that is in 
thought and science; although for some 


give best 
persons it is important, because of special 
reasons—convenience in travel, pursuit of 
special researches in science, the conduct. of 
foreign business correspondence, or other 
like circumstances. 

To retabulate in a briefer form :— 


I. Wuere We Exist Knowledge of the Universe { Astronomy. 


II. 


III. 





PHENOMENA WuiIcH Surrounp Us ~ Composition and Relation 


Geography. 


Our IMMEDIATE SuRROUNDINGS + Knowledge of the Earth ~ Physical Geography. 


Geology. 


. Plant Life Botany. 


( 
7 Chemistry 
of Substances. | ee 
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Tue Forces Waricn Pervape tHe Universe 4 Physics. 
IMPORTANT KNOWLEDGE PERTAINING TO 





hye + 
Physiology. 


THE PRESERVATION OF 'THE HUMAN ~ Science of Exercise. 
Bopy Science of Hygiene. 
VI. KNOWLEDGE or ONE’s Own Minv { Psychology. 
as , Psychology. 
VII. KNOWLEDGE OF ONE’s RELATIONS oe O89 . 
pe « Economic and Governmental Relations. 
TO ONE’s NEIGHBOR / mo 
{ Ethics. 
VIII. Manvat TRAINING. 
IX. LaAneuaGeE In Dainty USE. 
Arithmetic. 
Geometry. 
Algebra. 


X. MATHEMATICS 


XI. Puysicau Science. 
XII. PutLosopny. 

XIII. History. 

XIV. LANGUAGES ) Foreign. 


( Dead. 

The reading of this paper received the 
attention of the entire table. It was so 
radical a departure from the accepted 


methods of pursuing education that it 


necessarily met with disfavor from those 
whose ideals had been fixed through long 
years of college labor. 

Mr. Burns further explained that the 
first eight heads did not contemplate long 
or complicated study, but simply the 
acquirement of simple knowledge to enable 
the stud<nt to place his world and himself. 
Science, which is usually taught only at 
the end of a long curriculum and to a 
comparativeiy few scholars, Mr. Burns 
urged, should come first in a young man’s 
education, for until he has located himself 
and his world in reference to creation, he 
is likely to blunder in every conception. 

Having obtained a general idea of the 
universe, he next comes to his own world, 
geology giving him its construction and 
geography his location. 

Then, having his place in the universe, 
his place on the earth and a knowledge 
of the construction of the earth fairly in 


(To be continued.) 


Differential and Integral Calculus, and higher 
| - Mathematics where necessary. 


mind, he comes to a knowledge of the 
physical facts around him. Chemistry 
opens up his mind to the wonders by which 
he is surrounded. 

Then he reaches a point where he must 
know what kind of a machine is his own 
body, to prevent his committing suicide 
through ignorance. 

Having sufficient knowledge to take care 
of his body, he must next acquire some 
conception of his own mind, its limitations, 
its uses, its possibilities, and also the minds 
of those with whom he associates. 

Then having received this broad educa- 
tion, he comes to the requirements of life 
—the tools with which he must work. 

It is not to be doubted that if an adult 
mind were to begin studies in such an 
order as would give him a comprehension 
of what he was about, he must take them 
in this way. Nor can one conceive that 
the mind of the child can advance in any 
different way if he is not to grope darkly. 

It was after one o’clock before Mr. 
Burns finished the explanations of his table. 
We had all obtained food for thought, and 
I dismissed my guests, believing that all 
were impressed and that it was a fitting 
conclusion of the evening. 












END OF THE OLD MOORISH WALL 





AND 








THE SIGNAL-STATION, GIBRALTAR, 


THE KEEPER OF THE EASTERN GATE. 


By BROUGHT 


= band of the Second Roval Garrison 

Artillery was playing in the Alameda 
the first the Rock of 
Gibraltar, from a seat at a_ bottle 


night I foot on 


and 


set 


bearing table under an ancient laurel-tree, | 
could look up the steeply reared, gun-set 
the behold a 
representative of that had 
held They passed in the 
order of their general succession—a swarthy 
the blood 


his dress 


side, and in throng about 


every nation 


ever the soil. 


from Tarsus with 


of Phenicia in 


curio-dealer 
his veins, though 
was ultra-Parisian; a handsome, slender 
Tuscan youth whose ancestors might have 
helped to colonize Carteia; a Moor pro- 
visioner, in his brown burnous, yellow slip 
pers, bare legs and red turban; a haughty 
Spaniard, a figure all of black but for his 
linen and his pale, well-cut face; last of 
all, the present holder of the fief, the stocky 
British soldier with his flaming red coat 


his 


and sunburnt neck, clumping by in 
military brogans whose heels make a sound 
that is like nothing else on earth. 


There 
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his 


were others—the Jew of Morocco in 
black caftan and fez, and the Jew of Spain 
with his slinking air, for he is a smuggler 
the well-dressed, free-mannered 


the 


as a rule; 
and shining 


from 


American tourist ; black 
Nubian, 
the small, fastidiously dressed and 


All these there were 


doubtless a runaway Tan 
wiers ; 
very alert Japanese. 
attendant grades, and 


that fell 


with their various 


now and then one outside even 


such category. 
life that flows about 


seems, 


Such is the tide of 
R ck, 


and 


the and it according to 


ancient medieval writines, to have 


always had a strange assorted population. 
Once, as forming with the promontory of 
Abyla, now Sierra Bullones, the Pillars of 
Hercules, it the 


boundary of man’s world, and from it we 


was considered western 
get our dollar sign—the two pillars joined 
with a scroll, and the inscription, ‘*Non 
plus ultra.’’ The bold Phenicians made it 
the gate of the ocean, and the 
English Channel the northern one; but 
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southern 











when Ferdinand de Lesseps cut the Suez 
Canal, he made the Straits of Gibraltar the 
gateway to the East, and the mighty Rock 
is, as Thackeray says, *‘the very image of 
an enormous lion, crouched between the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and _ set 
there to guard the passage for its British 
mistress. *’ 

A few years ago, it was unhesitatingly 
spoken of as the strongest fortress on earth, 
and I feel sure that, taking that statement 
literally, it is correct; but now the military 
expert who values his reputation for per 
spicacity pauses before he says so much as 
that, for at Halifax, ‘‘the Door to the 
Canadian Granary,’ the British have 
erected tremendous fortifications about the 
harbor at points of fine natural vantage 
at York Redoubt, ‘‘Spion Kop,’? McNab’s 
Island, St. George’s Island, the Forts 
Cambridge, Ogilvie and Clarence, and the 
Citadel, until only a terrific test, such as 
may never come, can prove the relative 
value of the two systems of fortification. 
The batteries at Halifax are high enough 
to be unassailable and to command double 
the view of their range, so the great height 
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of Gibraltar carries scant advantage. 
Gibraltar’s water-supply is the rain of 
heaven only, while Halifax has clear rock- 
springs. The harbor at Halifax will 
accommodate the navies of the world, 
while Gibraltar Bay is an uncertain shelter, 

3ut for all that, for a single fortifica- 
tion, an independent fortress, the world 
has not nor ever will have one to compare 
with Gibraltar. 

If it is with this odd spot as with most 
things in this world, there will be an 
acceleration of interest when a bit of its 
story is heard. When one knows of the 
conflicts before it and upon it, of the great 
men who have fought in its defense, then 
its various faces, paths and heights, here- 
tofore merely picturesque, take on an acute 
human interest. 

When the descent of the Vandals broke 
the historic thread, the northern Pillar 
of Hercules vanished from sight, and was 
not again heard of till 711, in which year 
Musa, the African viceroy for the Arabian 
Caliph of Damascus, sent a large force into 
Tangiers, and a fierce swarm under the 
very able leader, Tarik ben Zeyad, crossed 





THE MOORISH WALL, SEEN FROM NEAR THE WATER-FRONT. 
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THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR, FROM THE SPANISH TOWN, LOOKING SOUTH 


the straits, landing on the west side of 
the bay at the site of the present town of 
Algeciras, and soon after established the 
first fortress on the Rock. The name of 
Musa was given to the opposite eminence 
as a primary honor, while the great pile of 
stone itself was secondarily christened 
Gebel-al-Tarik, or ‘*Hill of Tarik,’’ and 
the Spanish adaptation of this is Gibraltar. 

Prominent among the modern works are 
the solid, time-defying structures which 
Tarik erected from 713 to 742—the Moor- 
ish castle above the present artillery bar- 
racks, the zigzag wall running up midway 
of the western face, the battered Tone del 
Homenaje and some small works now 
dilapidated. The tumultuous times in 
Moorish Spain when the Visigothic king- 
dom was overthrown and Cordova fell into 
the hands of Mugith-ar-Rumi, when in 
756 Emir *Abderrahman I. of the house 
of Omayyads set up his own reign, or when 
in 1010 Mohammed II., leading the troops 
of the Suleiman, overran the country, do 
not seem to have been marked by any 
events concerning Gibraltar; but about 
1148 the Berber sect of the Almoravides, 
led by ’Abdelmumin, took it in hand, and 
the great Almohad added very much to the 
strength of the works. 


Guzman the Good captured it for Ferdi- 
nand IV. of Castile, under the guidance of 
a Moorish girl who paid the penalty of her 
act with her life. In 13338, the Moors 
retook the stronghold, and on St. Bernard's 
Day, August 20, 1462, Guzman, the 
Duke of Medina-Sidonia, achieved the 
ascent with a handful of Castilian moun- 
taineers, and for his feat, the Rock and 
the Campo de Gibraltar, the district to 
the north, were given to him as a baronial 
holding; but the sovereigns of Castile 
were, ever forgetful and ungrateful, and 
half a century later the crown reclaimed it. 

The Algerian pirate Khaireddin, known 
as Barbarossa, appeared before the Rock in 
1540, and so terrified its defenders and its 
people that a bloody sack was an easy 
accomplishment. He destroyed wherever 
he had time and power; and Charles V. 
secured the famous military engineer 
Spreckel, of Strassburg, to replan the 
works. <A very little later, Giovanni Bat- 
tista Calvi, a Milanese Vauban, began new 
fortifications, to be built extending from 
the south side of the town to the crest. 
Thus in its early career the Rock of 
Gibraltar underwent ten reigns, success 
ful and unsuccessful. 

The eleventh was the one by which it 
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fell under the paw of the British lion, and 
if it shall ever be taken once again is a 
problem of the future for guns from Ceuta 
and Algeciras to settle. What the result 
of a long-continued battering from many 
great guns on the African and Spanish 
eminences would result in, is something on 
which artillery experts have theorized 
endlessly, but only a true test will tell. 
The chances are greatly in favor of the 
Rock. 

The British came into possession with 
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months the gallant defenders withstood 
bombardment and attack of every sort 
known to the arms of the day. When 
peace was declared, in 1713, and again in 
1729, after another siege two years before, 
Spain was obliged to allow the Rock to 
remain in the hands of her enemy. 

The last great siege contained many 
features that are unique in the world’s 
history. It lasted four years, ending only 
with the Peace of Versailles. During its 
progress, a Frenchman named D’Arcon 
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SOUTHPORT GATE, MOORISH WALL. GRAVES OF THOSE KILLED AT TRAFALGAR ARE TO THE RIGHT. 


more ease than any of their predecessors. 
It was in the War of the Spanish Succes 
sion that the British fleet under Admiral 
George Rooke and Prince George of Hesse- 
Darmstadt came suddenly into the bay, 
surprising the weak Spanish garrison, and 
soon the emblem of St. George floated for 
the first time from the peak. Not a morn- 
ing sun since has missed the ‘‘red rag,’’ 
as Tommy Atkins calls it. 

Soon, however, the combined forces of 
France and Spain laid siege, and for six 


invented floating batteries, supposedly in- 
combustible and unsinkable; but the gun- 
ners up in the rock destroyed them, piece 
by piece. During this time, a Sergeant 
Ince of the Royal Artillery suggested 
cutting subterranean galleries in the rock, 
and this work was performed on plans 
drawn by Lieutenant Evoleth, R.E. The 
galleries are in use to this day. General 
Eliot was the hero of this siege, and a 
monument in the Alameda commemorates 
him. 











ee 


It is a striking tribute to the hero of the 
last great siege of British arms, Sir George 
White, kept Ladysmith, that he 
should be given the command of Britain's 


who 


most cherished port, the Rock of Gibraltar. 
It has the 
battle of Trafalear. Gibraltar was Nelson's 
base, and at the entrance of the straits he 


its share, too, in memorable 


whipped the combined French and Spanish 
fleets Villeneuve 
October 21, 
fell with him are buried in a plot beside 


under and Gravina on 


1805, and many of those who 


the huge Southport Gate. 
Physically the rock is Jurassic limestone, 





lying the long way almost due north and 
south, being of a length of three miles 
and an average breadth of over a half mile. 


The northern summit is Mount Rockgun 
(1,856 feet); the southern, Sugar Loaf 
Hill crowned by O’Hara’s Tower (1.361 


feet). Between the two mountains is a 


rocky saddle, on which is the Signal Sta- 
tion, at a height of 1,295 feet, and between 
it and the southern summit is the Highest 
Point (1,396 feet). A narrow, low, sandy 
isthmus unites the rock on the north with 
Spain. The east slope is too precipitous 


to be passable, so life clusters on the 
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western side. In damp weather a nasty 
foe clings around the rock, and in sunny 
the 


Hawaiian pi 


weather great stone heats up like a 





-roasting stone, so that being 
of 
an English army man, officer and private. 





ordered to Gibraltar is the dread many 

An odd thing is that on the eastern slopes 
dwells a tribe of unusually large Barbary 
apes, the only wild monkeys in Europe. 
Some wag has named an absolutely sheer 
precipice Monkey's Alameda. Certainly 
nothing but a monkey could ever take a 
stroll in it. On the be- 


the Crows the 


southeast face, 


fore way too steep, is 


Waa 


THE NAVAL DRY DOCK; FLEET AT ANCHOR OUTSIDE, 


Cottage, where Sir 


White resides when not in the palace in 


Governor's George 


the center of the town on the west side of 
the rock. The southern end of the rock, 
where it is low by the sea, has in the 
midst of batteries and works Brewery 
Barracks and Europa Flats. 

Passing northward on the west side of 
will to 


Buena Vista Barracks, the Naval Hospital, 


the rock, one come in succession 
Rosia Bay and the Vineyard, and from the 
fine viewpoint of the mount, well up the 
look directly 
3arracks—a structure—the 


rock, down on 


South 


one can 


huge 
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OLD AND NEW DEFENSES ABOUT THE HARBOR GATE, 


new parade-grounds and the naval dockyard numbers about twenty thousand people, 
and arsenal. This is the station for a fine with a garrison of tive thousand; and when 
squadron of Great Britain’s best ships, and the men of the fleet are counted in, two 
by artificial aid ample accommodation has thousand more must be added. 

been made for all of them. The town Just beyond is Jumper’s Bastion by the 


= : es 
FROM THE COLLIERiIES TOWARD SPAIN, ACROSS THE ISTHMUS. WATER OVER THE ‘‘INUNDATION" ‘ 
IN THE FOREGROUND. 











CASEMATE BARRACKS, MOORISH CASTLE 


water, and above it are the gardens of the 
Alameda, while above them rises the wall 
that Charles V. built. Then come the 
Grand Parade, and by the shore Ragged 
Staff Light, where Admiral Rooke made 
his landing. Here is the foot of the 
Moorish wall, which climbs away up, by 
Southport Gate, to Prince Edward’s Gate, 
and on up the forbidding incline to the 
summit at the Signal Station. 

North of the wall is the town, with 
Casemate Barracks just below the Moorish 
castle at the upper end. Here are elabo- 
rate defenses of the landing, and beyond is 
a large stretch of ground, now level and 
dry by reason of dikes, the gates of which 
can be opened and the sea let in when 
defense is necessary. 

On the isthmus are the cluster of 
villas of officers and residents, who go 
there to get the sea-breezes from both 
sides in the heated season; the race-course, 
elaborately laid out; the Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Jewish and Moorish cemeteries; the 
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ABOVI LOOKING TOWARD MOUNT ROCKGUN, 


vevetable-gardens, and the summer gar- 
rison camp. 

3Zeyond all these is a zone of neutral 
ground, kept so by Spanish-British treaty, 
and there one sees the ruins of old Spanish 
forts. The town of Linea de la Concep- 
cion lies on the north of the neutral zone, 
and has thirty thousand or more inhabit 
ants. The life of the town is smuggling, 
for British free trade matched with Span- 
ish high revenue tariff is too much of a 
temptation. Stories innumerable could 
be written about that square mile between 
Gibraltar and Concepcion. 

The northern face of the rock is the most 
precipitous and imposing. It is there 
that the immense batteries which are kept 
for the land defense are placed. This is 
the side of the rock that is most familiar to 
the world at large, for, on account of the 
magnificent shape and outline, it is the one 
that is generally chosen for representation. 

A notable section of these northern 
works is known as the Windsor Battery. 
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As to what lies on the upper heights of the 
rock to which zigzag roads lead up, cross- 
ine and recrossing in defiles and crevasses, 
there are few men who can give any col- 
lective information, and they may not tell. 
There are many batteries just a few years 
out of date, which the public may visit, 
and one may even go in the galleries, 
but thousands of tons of large-calibered 
guns and innumerable rapid-fires have been 
going up and are still going up the slopes, 
and yet the eye can behold nothing of it from 
below, except nowand then, with the glasses, 
a lump which denotes a covered quick-fire, 
turned in and down away from observation. 

What hidden passages, water reservoirs, 
magazines and masked batteries there are, 
only the commandant of the Royal Engi- 
neers and one or two others can tell, and 
yet the chances are that in a few years all 
the work that is now being done will be 
ripped out and replaced with something still 
more improved, just as the armament being 
now displaced has never fired a shot except 
in target-practise. 

Still, the test may come some day, per- 
haps sooner than any one who reads these 
lines may think, and then all our eyes 
will once again be turned on the Keeper of 


GARDENS OF 





THE 





ALAMEDA 


the Eastern Gate to see how she shall 
stand her gloriotis post. 

Of all the famous health and winter 
resorts of southern Europe, Gibraltar is the 
most quickly and most easily reached by 
sea, and this fact is appreciated by the 
English health- and pleasure-seekers who 
prefer to run the chances of the stormy Bay 
of Biscay to the tedious and uncomfortable 
overland journey from Calais. Most of the 
large and comfortable Indian and Australian 
liners make Gibraltar a port of call, as do 
those from over the Atlantic running to 
the Mediterranean ports. This last cireum- 
stance has brought the Rock into the plans 
of those Americans who are fortunate 
enough to have even as little as six weeks 
for a winter holiday. <A trip to Egypt or 
the Ionian Isles is not to be thought of for 
lack of time, but Gibraltar is nowadays 
more quickly accessible from the eastern 
cities of the United States than the Riviera 
by way of the ports of northern Europe. 
Here one may find the ethnic elements of 
Egypt by a trip to Tangiers; he will find 
himself in a land more typically Latin than 
the south of France by taking the short 
train ride to Algeciras, and still feel at home 
under Anglo-Saxon rule and customs. 
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SOMETHING When you give a man 
datalcachinsiee something for nothing, 
the tendency is to make the man dissatisfied 
with himself. 

Your enemies are the people you have 
helped. 

And when he is dissatisfied with him- 
self, a man is dissatistied with the world 

and with you. 

A man’s quarrel with the world is only 
a quarrel with himself. 

But so strong is this inclination to lay 
blame elsewhere and take credit to our- 
selves that, when we are unhappy. we say 
it is the fault of this woman, or that man, 
or the Greedy Age in which we live. 

Especially does a woman attribute her 
\ misery to That Man. 

And often the trouble is: he has given 
her too much for nothing. 

This truth is a reversible. back-action 
one, well lubricated by use, working both 
ways—as the case may be. 

Nobody but a beggar has really definite 
ideas concerning his rights. People who 
give much—who love much—do not haggle. 

That form of affection which drives 
sharp bargains and makes demands, gets 
a check on a bank in which there is no 
balance. 

There is nothing so costly as something 
you get for nothing. 








My friend Tom Lowry, Magnate in 
Ordinary, of Minneapolis and the east 
side of Wall Street, has recently had a little 
experience that tends to prove my point. 

A sturdy beggar-man, a specimen of 
Decayed Gentility, once called on Tammas 
with a hard-luck story and a Family Bible, 
and wanted a small loan on the Good Book. 

To be compelled to soak the Family Bible 
would surely melt a heart of gneiss. 

Tom was melted. 

Tom made the loan, but refused the 
collateral, stating that he had no use for 
it. Which was God's truth for once. 

In a few weeks, the man came back and 
wished to tell Tom his story concerning 
the Cold Ingratitude of a Cruel World. 

Tom said: *‘Spare me the slow music 
and the recital—I have troubles of my 
own. I need mirth and vood cheer—take 
this dollar and peace be with thee.”’ 

**Peace be multiplied unto thee,’* quoth 
the beggar, as he took the dollar and 
departed. 

The next month, the man returned and 
began to tell Tom a tale of Cruelty, In 
justice and Ingratitude. 

Now, Tom was disturbed—he had his 
magnate business to attend to, and he 
made a remark in italies. 

The bees 


rs 


ar said: ‘*Mr. Lowry, if your 


business was a little better systematized, I 
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should not have to trouble you personally 
-why don’t you speak to your cashier?’’ 
And the great man, who once took a party 
of friends out for a tally-ho ride and col- 


lected five cents fare from each guest 
through force of mental habit, was so 


pleased at the thought of relief that he 
pressed the buzzer. The cashier appeared, 
and Tom said, ‘‘Put this man Grabheimer 
on your pay-roll and give him two dollars 
the the 1st of every 
Then, turning to the 


now and same 


month. *’ beggar- 
man, Tom said, **Now, get out of here— 
and be damned to you.”’ 

‘*The same to you and many of them,”’ 
replied His Effluvia, and withdrew. 

All this happened two years ago. The 
beggar got his money regularly for a year, 
and then, in auditing accounts, Tom found 
the name on the pay-roll, and as he could 
not remember how it got there, he at first 
thought the pay-roll was being stuffed. 
Anyway, he the 
stricken from the roster, and the elevator- 
man instructed to enforce the edict against 


ordered name 


beegar’s 


Beggars and Book-Agents. 

Not being able to see his man, the beg- 
gar wrote letters—abusive, denunciatory, 
threatening. 

Finally, he laid his case before an Obese 
Limb of the Law, Jaggers, of the firm of 
Jaggers & Jaggers. 

The case came to trial last month. His 
Crabship proved a contract, and Tom was 
defeated—Judement forPlaintiff with costs! 

I guess so. 

The Remnant of Decayed 
got the Money and Tom got the Experience. 

Tom says the man will lose his money, 
but he himself has got the part that will 
be his for ninety-nine years. 

Surely the Spirit of 
and there is a Providence 
watches over the Magnates. 

ELBERT HUBBARD. 


+“ GRAFT.” I would ask these 
ladies and gentle- 


men who are unsettling the foundations 
their discoveries about ra- 


Aristocracy 


not 
that 


Justice does 


sleep. 


of science with 


dium, polonium, uranium,  radio-active 


water, electrons, ions, and the rest—have 
they ever considered the effect their revolu- 


tionary proceedings are going to have on 


WOMEN AND EVENTS. 

















































the industry of the gold-brick artist? Did 
it ever occur to them that they will be par- 
ticipes criminis in a gigantic revival of con- 
fidence ‘‘graft’’? 

A few years ago, intelligent people 
thought that some things were settled. 
Light, heat and electricity were modes of 
motion. To produce them, you had to ex- 
pend force. There was just so much energy 

and the amount could be 
neither increased nor diminished. When 
the fluent healer offered for ten dollars to 
part with a small bottle of liquid electricity, 
warranted to polish off the rust from ex- 


in existence, 


hausted nerves, we smiled with superior 
wisdom. We knew that electricity could 
not be bottled. When the perpetual-motion 
crank machine that would 
go forever without winding, we knew that 
there was a spring somewhere under the 
floor. When Keely talked to us about the 
‘‘etheric vibrations’’ that would drive a 
ship with the force contained in a pint of 
water, we remembered the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy and let him keep 


showed us a 


his certificates of stock. 

But how are we to 
bunco-steerer now? 

When we tell the perpetual-motion man 
that no machine can give out more power 
than has been put in, he will respond that 
one gram of radium gives out sufficient 
energy to raise a hundred-pound weight 
three feet every hour, that it has been do- 
ing this for ages, and that if the whole sur- 
face of the earth were radio-active it could 
keep on pouring force into space for mil- 
lions of years without losing the thickness 
of a sheet of paper. 

Even the Keely motor appears reasonable 
in the light of the recent Yale experiments 
in the development of radiant energy from 
water. 

Where are we at, or are we anywhere? 
The world of graft does not seem to have 
grasped the possibilities of the new dis- 
coveries yet. But don’t be impatient—it 
will get hold of them soon enough. Before 
long we shall see patent preparations of ra- 


meet the scientific 


dium performing miracles on the billboards, 
and the man who sells five-dollar bills in 
brass watches wili drop that effete occupa- 
tion to take up a more profitable line of 
canned electrons. 


SAMUEL E. MOoFFETT. 
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‘ 
‘* Five dollars net,’’ the cabby cried 
““ For ye have gone a mile 
I charge one dollar for the ride, 
Four dollars for the style 
““ Keep me not here,’’ the cabby said 
With glance of fiery scorn 
““Be prompt to pass your ducats o’er, 
For many more and many more 
I’ll plunder ere the morn 
\ The pallid pirate paid his fare 
And swore by Blackbeard’s hand 
Illustrations by Frank Verbeck, “ey might have been a millionaire. 
Had I but stayed on land. 
SIR HUMPHREY SLASHER, buccaneer, I'll trade my cutlass for the whip, 
Unto New York came he, My helmet for the plug, 
The cal ancef shall he my chir 
Wearing a pirate’s snicker-sneer The cab henceforth shall be my ship 
ate > 7 ¢ 
And a two-edged snicker-snee. Rich loot therein to lug 
“cs : ‘‘No more by methods shivery 
he trade upon the main was bad a 
: To capture and maroon 
And things looked dark and brown, ; 
Me for the cabman’s livery 
But modern weapons must be had; , ‘ 2 
: To catch the bright doubloon.’’ 
And that was why, discouraged, sad, 
‘ Sir Humphrey came to town. 


A hansom-cab he straight did hail 
‘“Good cabby, cab thou me 
To some convenient bargain-sale 


Of pirates’ cutleree.’’ 


The cabby did as he was bid 
With deft and graceful touch, 
And when they reached their journey’s end 


Sir Humphrey asked, ‘‘ How much ? "’ 
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To-day Sir Humphrey sits in pride 
Among his black-clad crew 
Where pirates on their hansoms ride 


Along the avenue. 


WOMEN 





{IND EVENTS. 


Man, woman, child, within his bark 


He holds for ransom there. 


No more his cry, *‘ No quarter ! ’’—hark 
His hideous summons, ‘‘ Fare! "’ 
WALLACE IRWIN 





From a_ private of 


THE HEAD OF 
THE ARMY. 


general and chief of 


regulars to lieutenant- 
staff is a 
States 


record 


which stands alone in United mili- 


tary annals. There have been privates of 
who have risen to a same 
from the 
Adna 


when 


volunteers 


eminence, but never before one 
ranks of the regular army. 
R. Chaffee 
he left home in Ohio and enlisted 


Sixth United States Cavalry, at 


Gen. 
old 
in Com 


Was nineteen years 
pany K, 
the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
that has had so brilliant an 
apex. 

With the present possibilities of Ameri- 


began 


career which 


can embroilment in foreign tangles, at least 
sufficiently great to attract the serious dis 
cussion of the European press—and_ pre- 
sumably the European chancelleries—the 
character of the the head of the 
American army becomes a subject of gen- 
eral Happily, General Chaffee 
fulfils every ideal of the American soldier 


man at 
interest. 


In the grim, angular face and heavy, set 


jaw there shows the doggedness of purpose 


which is the make-up of the successful 
fighter. Every line of his strongly marked 


features is eloquent of determination—that 
quality which he so strikingly displayed 
when, with the Allies at Tientsin, in the 
summer of 1900, told the 
commanders that if none of them wished to 


he assembled 


the relief of the 
Peking, he would go alone with his United 


legations at 


move to 
States troops. The advance on Peking was 
as great a revelation to Europeans of the 
fighting qualities of American soldiers, as 
the Spanish war had been of the effective- 
ness of American sailors. 

General Chaffee owes nothing of his ad- 
official favoritism. 
passed after his enlistment, in 1861, before 


vance to Two years 
he wore a shoulder-strap as a second lieu- 
At the end of the conflict, he was 
first lieutenant, he did 
become a major until 1888. For twenty- 
fought the 
conspicuous for 


tenant. 


only a and not 


one years he the Indians on 


Western 
bravery, but not on the lists of promotions. 
The war with Spain afforded him his 


plains, always 


opportunity. At its outbreak he was sent 
to Chickamauga, and assigned to command 
a brigade in General Shafter’s Fifth Army 
Corps, being appointed a brigadier- general 
U.S. V. in May, 1898. Chaffee and his 
men charged and captured the Spanish fort 
at El Caney, which ended that engagement, 
the most important on land during the war. 
During the assault, General Chaffee lost a 
button off his breast-pocket by a Spanish 
bullet, shoulder - strap was cut 


loose by another. 


and his 


For his bravery and success at El Caney, 
Chaffee was appointed a major-general of 
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volunteers, and in that capacity was 
assigned as chief of staff to General Brooke, 
then Military Governor of Cuba. When 
the trouble in China over the Boxer up- 
rising became acute, Chaffee, now made a 
brigadier-general in the regular army, was 
chosen as the man to command the Ameri- 
can troops in the 
operations of the 
Allies. 

The story of the ad- 
vance from Tientsin to 
Peking, and the part 
played by the Amer- 
icans in the entry of 
the Chinese capital, 
forms too brilliant 
and too recent a 
chapter in the history 
of the American army 
to need present repe- 
tition. InJuly, 1900, 
Chaffee was ap- 
pointed a major-gen- 
eral, and a vear later 
Military Governor of 
the unpacified por- 
tion of the Philippines. In the latter 
capacity he virtually put an end to the re- 
bellion by capturing the famous guerrilla 
chieftain, Lukban, and the no less famous 
bandit, Malvar. 

A story is told of General Chaffee in the 
Philippines which illustrates the solici- 
tude for the comfort of his men which 
underlies his rough exterior. It was at 
Legaspi, in the southern portion of the 
archipelago, whither he had gone to in- 
spect an army post. After going through 
the barracks, he visited the hospital, and, 
not questioning the surgeons in charge, 
inquired of the men themselves as to their 
needs. In this way he learned that many 
were suffering from dysentery, vet were not 
given the milk diet which they needed be 
cause there was no milk. 

‘‘How is it, then, we had milk at 
the table this morning?’’ asked General 
Chaffee of the surgeon in charge. 

‘‘There is only enough condensed milk 
for the officers’ mess,*’ was the reply. 

‘‘Let these men have it,’’ was the 
response, ‘‘and we will do without till the 
supply is adequate.”’ 

Returning, in 1902, to the United States, 
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General Chaffee was assigned to the com 
mand of the Department of the East, with 
headquarters at New York. On January 
10th, last, he became Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, the new office created 
to replace that of commanding general, 
which ceased to exist with the retirement 
of General Miles. As 
Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Chaffee is, tech- 
nically, military ad- 
viser to the Secretary 
of War. He lives in 
Washington with 
Mrs. Chaffee in luxu- 
rious apartments on 
Connecticut Avenue. 
He has a son at West 
Point, and has two 
daughters, the elder 
of whom is married 
to Capt. George F. 
Hamilton. 

General Chaffee is 
highly educated, but 
most of his studies 
were performed after 
he had grown to manhood. He even took 
a course of law two or three years after 
the close of the Civil War. 

FREDERIC WILLIAMS. 


THE FINANCIER. Once upon a time, 
A Modern Frg-Tae.| there was a poor little 
boy who lived in a small village. His 
father made a bare living putting real 
leather on the bottoms of worn-out shoes, 
and his mother read him stories from the 
newspapers. One day the voice of Am- 
bition came to the boy and urged him to 
go to the great city and seek his fortune. 
He set out, armed only with a stout stick 
and a ‘‘Guide to Wall Street.”’ 

He had not gone far, when he meta 
doughty dragon who blocked the way. 
The dragon was very formidable, and on 
its side was emblazoned in large letters: 
‘*Money is the Root of All Evil.”’ 

Then the dragon said to the boy: ‘‘Be 
fore you go on your way, let me tell you 
something. There is something in life 
besides money. Cultivate your character, 
and you will not regret it.*’ 

But the boy, knowing his business, 
promptly hit the dragon over the head 
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with his ‘‘Guide to Wall Street,’’ and that 
creature was glad to shrink away. 

By and by the boy came to the great 
city, and after a time he secured a position 
as oftice-boy. save 
watch the ticker and listen through the 


He began to money, 
keyholes of directors’ meetings. 

And the boy grew, and grew. 
One day when he had got to be 
chief clerk in the establishment in 
which he was employed, he was 
he was con- 


going home, when 


fronted by another dragon. On 
this dragon’s side was embla- 


zoned: ‘*Do unto others as you 
would that they shouid do unto 
you.”’ 

Now, if the boy had been an ordinary 
boy, he might not have been prepared. 
But he was, for he still had his faithful 
**Guide to Wall Street’? with him. Draw- 
ing it out, he few pages to the 
dragon, who blushed a deep crimson 
vanished. 

The boy, now having vanquished two 
naturally felt stronger and 
And he grew, and he grew, and 


read a 
and 


dragons, 
stronger. 
he kept on growing. 

One day, he saw ahead of him three 
Two of them were so narrow that 
They were 

‘*Obscure 


roads. 
they did not interest him. 
labeled *‘True Patriotism’’ and 
Honor.”’ 3ut the signpost on the third 
road, which, by the way, was somewhat 
broader, read as follows: 


‘*Hereafter, you will control, not be 
controlled. You will begin by organizing 
vast combinations, mulecting the stock- 


holders when you can, and the people all 
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the time, always remembering that 
competition is the death of the 
magnate. If any one stands in 
your way, you will quietly remove 
him. You will corner the neces- 
sities of life, making everybody 
give up a little that you may have 
much. You will endeavor to con- 
trol the government, knowing that 
he who governs most will have the 
most. You will keep your methods 
as secret as possible to avoid too 
much public curiosity, knowing 
that he who robs in secret will be 
rewarded openly. And finally, when 
you have money enough, you will 
become a philanthropist, that it may be 
fulfilled that was spoken by the prophets, 
saying, that from him that hath shall be 
taken away only that which he can well 
afford to spare.”’ 

Now, the boy was about to proceed up 
this road, when he was _ con- 
fronted by a third dragon, larger 
by far than he had seen the other 
times. 

And the dragon was conspicu- 
ously labeled: ‘‘Honesty Is the 
Best Policy.’’ 

Some boys would have quailed, 
but this boy did not. Once 
more drawing forth his faithful 
‘*Guide to Wall Street,’’ he 
passed on, leaving the dragon in a coma- 
tose condition, and proceeded rapidly along 
on his way. 

This little boy, just because he stuck 
to his principles, thus reached the end of 
the road, and is now living in a large 
castle filled with beautiful things which 
he has bought for himself with other 
people’s money. 

In front of the castle he has a dragon 
all his own, to protect him night and day 
from the other bad dragons, and the boy 
feels perfectly safe, because on the 
dragon’s side is the inscription in large 
letters: 

‘*The Public Be Damned !”’ 

Tom Masson. 
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KING EDWARD OF ENGLAND. 
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ROOSEVELT. MR. F. G. 


GREAT MEN'S DOUBLES. That there can be 
some fifteen hundred 


million persons in the world and no two 
exactly alike, is wonderful enough when 
one gives the matter thought. It shows 
how infinite are the variations of which 
the human features are capable. Yet no 
less striking than this fact of facial differ- 
entiation are the occasional examples of 
strong facial similarity. 

The remarkable resemblance between Mr. 
F. G. Huddleston and President Roosevelt 
did not escape the illustrated newspapers 
after the latter's accession to the presidency. 
Photographs of the two, reproduced side 
by side, were widely published throughout 
the country, and were commented upon as 
a unique case of physical similarity. The 
facts that both the president and Mr. 
Huddleston wear glasses, and that both 
favor turn-down collars and wide neckties, 
add to the general resemblance. 

But the President of the United States 
is not the only head of a nation who has a 
double. King Edward of England has his 
in the person of Col. E. G. Gordon, and 
the resemblance between the English sov 
ereign and his military subject is no less 
striking. 

Although shown in very different posi- 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


tions in the photographs from which the 
accompanying have been 
made, the Wales, the 
eldest son of King Edward, is easily seen 
to have a double in Capt. Lionel de 
Lautour Wells, who is now the chief agent of 


Before 


reproductions 


present Prince of 


the English Conservative party. 


CZAR NICHOLAS II, OF RUSSIA 


WOMEN AND EVENTS. 


CAPT, LIONEL DE LAUTOUR WELLS. 


assuming his present political office, Cap- 
tain Wells was chief officer in the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade of London, and be- 
fore that was for several years in the navy, 


rising from a midshipman to a captain. 
In his navy uniform his physical likeness 
very pronounced. 


to Prince George was 


GRAND DUKE ALEXANDER MICHAILOVITCH OF 
RUSSIA. 
48 
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Men, Women and mig "paar by Hy. Mayer, Frank 
Verbeck, J. R. Shaver and photegruphs 
ELBERT HUBBARD, SAMUBL &. MOP- 
FETT, WALLACE IRWIN, FREDERIC 
WILLIAMS, TOM MASSO 
Great Events: Humor and Satire. By the W or id’s Most 
Famous Car rtoonists, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER og ¢ NUMBER 6 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 
TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


Laughlin 


. Fountain Pen 


|) Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN 


Totest the merits of 
THE COSMOPOLITAN 


as an advertising medium -we offer 
your choice of 


These 
re 00 
Popular 4 


Styles Postpaid 


For Only Address. 


(By registered mail 8 cents extra.) 


Holder is made of finest quality 
hard rubber, in four simple parts, 
fitted with very highest grade, 
large size 14k. gold pen, any flex- 
ibility desired—ink feeding device 
perfect. 


Either style—Richly Gold 
Mounted for presentation 
purposes, $1.00 extra. 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a week, if you 
do not find it as represented, fully 
as fine a value as you can secure for 
three times the price in any other 
makes, if not entirely satisfactory 
in every respect, return it, and we 
will send you $1.10 for it, the extra 
Joc. is for your trouble in writing 
us and to show our confidence in the | 
Laughlin Pen—({Not one customer 
in 5000 have asked for their money 
back.) 


Illustration on left is full size of 
Ladies’ style; on right, Gentlemen’s 
style, 


Lay this MAGAZINE Down and Write 
NOW. 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen, 
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ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


107 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 


1904—Tonneau 1904—Light Touring Car a 


Two Models 


HAYNES 


“ An automobile must be very good or 
it is ”o good.’’—SIMEON: For. 


To reach your destination—to have 
the promised joy and freedom of auto- 
mobiling—to avoid roadside labor, 
disappointment and expense, your car 
must be very good, AND in seventeen 
official awards the HAYNES CaR has 
been declared the VERY~ BEST. 
This unmatched record— made ‘by 
stock cars—is at once the envy of 
competitors and an assurarice to pur- 
chasers—to you. 


TONNEAU, $2,550, with top and front gem, 
two Solar No.1 gas headlights, two Dietz 
Regal oil lights, tail light, horn with tube and 
fen equipment. $2,450 without top and front 
glass. 


LIGHT TOURING CAR, $1,450, having much 
the same outward appearance as our famous . 
Runabout of 1903, but of higher power and 
capacity and distinctly a powerful touring ¢ar 
—not a runabout—the most highly developed 
car of its type—the perfected | eee of the 
oldest makers of motor cars in America: 


Most Haynes-Apperson cars have practically 
been sold before they were built. Get your 
order in early, 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO. 


KOKOMO, IND., U. S. A. 
The Oldest Makers of Motor Cars in America. 


Members of the Ass’n of Licensed Auto. Manufacturers. 
Branch store: 1420 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Eastern 
Representatives: BROOKLYN AUTOMOBILE CO., 1239 
4148 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 66 West 43d St., New 
York. Agency for Southern California, J. A. Rosesteel, 
Los Angeles. 

BUFFALO AUTO. EXOHANGE, 401 Franklin St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Western New York Agents. 
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Pears Soap 


A Matchless Complexion 
rable Companions:.i 


Pears’ Lavender Water is the best and most refreshing. 
“All rights secured,” 
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supply the demand the edition was increased from 110,000 to 444,000 Copies: 
The new “Twentieth Century Home” is now on sale. 
Subscriptions, $1.00 a year. 
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HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN AND THE “TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,” IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


6 Twentieth Century Home” 


Che New Periodical 
“For women who plan their lives and do.’’ 











¥ ‘‘A magazine so strikingly original, so distinctively individual and so uniformly inter- 
esting, cannot fail to develop a large and appreciative constituency.” —Lditor-in-Chief 
St. Louis Republic. 


" ‘Perfect in typography, replete with contributions from eminent authors, The 
‘*Twentieth Century Home” is beautifully harmonious in all its departments.” —Zaitor 
Albany Press-Knickerbocker-Express. 


{| ‘‘An impressive and important triumph. In both its literary and artistic features 
it is of a very high degree of excellence.”— Editor-in-Chief Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


¥ ‘‘It is for women of the twentieth century, who plan their lives and do, who know 
and understand, and stand abreast with mankind in the affairs of the world. 

G ‘‘It deals with the affairs of the household, but in a scientific spirit; with dress, 
but not with the gush and breathless admiration of the average woman’s magazine.” 
—New York Mail and Express. 


The « Twentieth Century Home” is published from the office of :« The Cosmo- 


The first number received an extraordinary welcome. 


THE ‘‘ TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME’? COMPANY, Irvington, New York. 
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The Real Madame Du Barry: 


Her Confessions and Memoirs 


At Less Than Half Price if You Write At Once 
SPECIAL OFFER 


eat Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of Du Barry (whose personal 
confessions and memoirs occupy four of the volumes) this set of books covers the back-stairs-and- 
kitchen-gossip side of French Court history, much as Guizot covers its outward manifestations. And 
where so much was set afoot with secret and obscure design, where so little was open and above- 
board, where boudoir counsels dictated treaties and the wounded vanity of favorites instigated 
campaigns, where a low-born woman’s caprice could sendforth the torch to lay waste the half 
of Europe, it is impossible to comprehend the curious events of history without knowing 
the intimate details of those underlying causes. It is characteristic of these Confessions 
and Memoirs that in dealing with the peculiar affairs which are associated in every one's 
mind with French Court history of the period, their very simplicity and frankness 
purge them of all offense. é A 
The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal French J. B. 
Court Confessions and Memoirs (translated with fidelity into English), which CHADBOURNE 
can be secured, in complete sets only, at a very low price, and on small 11 East 16th St. 
monthly payments, if preferred, provided application be made at once. New York 
These few copies are from a limited=-number and regis- o on oe 
tered de Juxe edition, bound up to sell at $10.00 a volume, but ; ane? ORG Ee Par 
through a binder’s error the leather of the volumes is imperfectly ; 
matched ; consequently it becomes advisable to dispose of them < in April COSMOPOLITAN. 
outside the regular subscription channels, and at a price : 
about equal to the value of the unbound sheets. 
A booklet fully describing the edition will 
be sent by mail, together with price particulars, if NEG -cxteranudsan 
you sign and send the inquiry slip at once. a If you mention Cosmopolitan you need not cut off coupon 
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Insurance Against 
the Blues! 


Here are tidings of comfort and joy. If you act promptly, you will be 
proof against despondency and the blues. Think of it! 108 of the 
cleverest, most fascinating and most original short stories of Mystery, 
Adventure, Humor, Love, Pathos, Travel, Sports, Detectives, War 
and Peace, covering 916 beautifully printed pages and costing over 
$t4,000incash! All yoursfora meresong. The postage alone, were 
youtomail the lot, would cost you 40 cents. We deliver it to you, 
postage paid, fors56 cents. 

Now for the particulars of these 


(08 Happy Half Hours 


Up to January there have been issued 99 numbers of THE BLACK 
CAT, the Story-Telling Hit of the Age. Of these 78 are out of print. 
Of the remaining 21,a few hundred sets only are left. These contain 
108 captivating stories, including the following 32 Capital Prize 
Winners in the greatest story contests ever conducted. 


A Tale Never Told, Alfred W. Anthony, $1,000 Prize 
Andrew Josiah Sarkon, Folger Swift 800 * 
The New Art. Fred 7 

Between Two Suns, Harry 8. Edwards 


Sptde-dove-ie G. H. Hebard 


e Bigelow House, M. I. Coggeshall) 
The Patent Envelope, H. G. Hunting 
The Great White Serpent, Alexander Ricketts 
Dinner Party at Dayton Ranch, Mabel Stearns 
Out of Court, Virginia Yeaman Remnitz 
Made to Order, Robert Whitaker 
The Man Under the T Don Mark Lemon 
According to Omar, Eve Brodlique-Summers 
Rance, Bland Brunner Huddleston 
Auxons, Julia Truitt Bishop 
The Pocket of Goat Island, H. R. Taylor 
How David Came Home, H. A. Fillmore 
When Time Turned, Ethel Watts Mumford 25 
The Rivalry of the Grave, Robert Adger Bowenj100 
The Artist’s Story, Countess de Chavanne 100 
An Arctie Seoop, W. T. Arndt and P. L. Allen 
The Courting of Pirendy, James F. B. Belford 
The Ticklemore Boom. F.. E. Chase 
The Green Gamp, F. E. Chase 
Miss Robin Nood, Will B. Wilder 
Cap’n Penfield’s Pinks, Alice Brown 
The Ones Concerned, E. A. Sterlin 
A Bridegroom’s Substitute, Mary Hunter 
The Desert’s Gold. Robert Roberts 
The Jockey Who Went to Sleep, L. Weslyn 
A Tale of Two and Two Others, Elizabeth Owen 850 
Margaret Kelly’s Wake, 8. C. Brean 500 


While they last we will, upon receipt of 56 cents, send, charges pre- 
paid in the United States, Canada, or Mexico,a set of these 21 numbers 
containing the 108 stories, all complete, making 916 large, finely 
printed pages. Send stamps ‘f you cannot conveniently procure a 
postal money or express money order. Here's a chance to get at a 
trifle above mailing expense nearly 1,000 pages of the World's Best 
Fiction, but you must act atonce. Money received after the supply is 
exhausted will be returned. You can make some friend supremely 
happy by presenting this enjoyable collection of copyrighted cleverness. 


THE BLACK CAT, 


141-151 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Boys! If you want to know how to 
do things—how to build a boat, make 
a wagon or a bob-sled, how to fish, 
hunt and trap; if you want to learn of 
new games to play, and to know and do 
what other boys do, read “ Zhe Amert- 
can Boy.” It is the greatest magazine 
in the world for boys, the only one 
that exists solely for boys’ interests. 
Any boy that can scrape together a 
hundred cents and subscribe for “ The 
American Boy” for one year will make 
the first great investment of his life. 
The one dollar thus spent will bear 
interest many fold. Through the columns of this 
paper he learns of many ways for boys to make 
money and the other good things it teaches and 
ambitions it inspires are above a cash value. 


* AMERICAN BOY 
Is the Best Gift for Any Boy. 


It lasts a whole year and will give him more solid 
satisfaction and enjoyment than any article you might 
select at ten times the cost. Its influence is all for 
good, turns his mind in the right channels, backs up 
what he learns at school, gives him new ideas, in- 
spirations and encouragement. It appeals to the 
fun and sport loving side of his nature, and it teaches 
him to turn his head and hands to account in pro- 
viding his own pleasure and profit. The hours spent 
in reading healthy stories of sport, travel and achieve- 
ment, and instructive tales of history will make a 
lasting impression on life. 


Trial Subscription, 3 months for 10 Cents. 
Regular Subscription Price, $1.00 a Year. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
355 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Do You Want to Go to College: 


Four years at any College, Scientific Institute, School of Dramatic 
Art, Oratory or, Music, Theological Seminary, Commercial School or 
School of Art, Law, Medicine, Dentistry or Household Economics you 
may select. We pay all expenses for the full course °° , 


GIVEN AWAY—$100,000.00 


IN THE FOLLOWING MANNER: 


To Young MEN and Young WOMEN Desirous of 
Obtaining a Liberal College Education. 


E will send Twenty-five Young Men or Young Women who are anxious to secure a Higher 
Education to any College, Seminary, Academy or Educational Institute that they may select in 
the United States or Canada. It rests with themselves to make the choice, whether they prefer 

to attend a regular college, a scientific institute, a school of dramatic art, oratory or music, a theological 
seminary, a commercial school, a school of art, law, medicine, dentistry, or household economics. We 
will pay all their expenses for the full course, which means, Tuition, Text Books, Board, Clothing, 
Transportation, etc. We figure that each course will cost us at least One Thousand Dollars a year for 
a period of four years, and we are going to give away these Twenty-five courses under the following 
conditions: 

Five college professors have arranged an examination (not a college examination, and the same 
— conducted by correspondence through the mail) consisting of two questions in each of the following 
Studies: 

Ancient History, Modern History, English Literature, Mathematics, Science, Biblical History and 
Rhetoric. Against the possibility that a number of contestants might answer these fourteen questions 
correctly, the examination will close with an essay on our country, * United States of America,’ 
containing not more than five hundred words. Each contestant at the close of contest will be mailed 
a form outlining the above clearly. We consider that anyone having a common school education is 
competent to pass an examination of this kind. We also wish to state that we will see that everyone 
has an equal chance and that no one competing for these prizes will have any advantage over any other 
competitor. This competition will be open only to young men and women who secure fifty subscriptions 
for *‘ The Brown Book”’ at $1.00 per year, and as pay for securing these subscriptions we will permit 
them to retain as commission thirty cents out of every subscription sent in; that is, out of the fifty 
subscriptions the person securing them can retain $15 as compensation and encouragement for the efforts 
expended. Every subscription which is sent in must be secured by solicitation, otherwise it will not count. 
Young men and young women competing for these munificent prizes can request their friends to help 
them in their canvass, but we wish it to be understood that no person competing will be permitted to 
purchase outright and give away the fifty subscriptions. 

Further particulars, together with a book of fifty subscription blanks, will be sent upon request. 
This advertisement may not appear again, therefore, you had better answer it today. 

As to our financial standing we refer to our Bankers, The Federal Trust Co., Boston, Mass., or 
any Mercantile Agency. 

As to whether we pay our prizes would say that we have paid out over Three Hundred 
Thousand Dollars in prizes during the last four years. Names of winners furnished upon request. 


ADDRESS 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, NO. C., THE RICHARDS PUBLISHING CO0., Ltd, 


99-101 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS. 


OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 


39 Volumes—Authors and Their Works. 

2 Volumes—Songs, Hymns and Lyrics. 

2 Volumes—Dictionary of Authors. 

2 Volumes—Synopses of Noted Books. 

1 Volume—Index and Guide to Systematic 
Readings. 
46 Volumes in all. 

20,000 pages and 800 illustrations. 





The work of 300 editors, critics and scholars. 





It contains the best of science, philosophy, his- 
tory, biography, poetry, humor, travel, fiction, 
oratory, essays, letters--in a word, all the best and 
most lasting literary thought of sixty centuries. 





What Purchasers Say 


8. 8S. McClure, Editor MeClure’s Magazine: “It is 
undoubtedly the most successful publication ever under- 
taken in this country, if not in the world.” 

Philip D. Armour: “I gave Armour Institute of 
Technology a set of the Warner Library, and took one 
for myself, because I am convinced that it is the most 
—— set of books for private or public library now to 

e had.’ 

General Fitzhugh Lee: “ The‘ Library of the World’s 
Best Literature’ is the most valuable and fascinating 
work I have ever had in my library.” 

Rev. Charles James Wood, LL.D.: “The Warner Li- 
brary will prove the force that starts a new epoch in 
the intellectual life of the American people.” 
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to read. 


But suppose some great critic came to your 
Suppose he called a convention of three 
hundred of the foremost writers to collect for you 
That is just what 


relief ? 


the world’s best literature? 
Charles Dudley Warner did in 


The Famous Warner Library 


In forty-six superb volumes he has included 
the best of every author, living or dead, and the 


literature of every land. 


Would you not feel, with 


will find an adequate supply of all here. 


vate library and few public libraries can equal 
the immense scope of the WARNER LIBRARY. 
It is a COMPLETE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The Public Opinion Club 


Recognizing the value of this unique set of 
books, Public Opinion obtained control of an en- 
tire edition, and formed a HALF PRICE club for 
the distribution of sets DIRECT TO READERS 


—thus saving bookdealers’ profits—on 


monthly payments. This is a rare opportunity 
to equip your home with the finest library 


ever gathered together since the art of 
making books began. 

Cut off the coupon below and send 
it to us To-Day! It will bring 
full particulars and handsome A 


specimen pages without cost o 
i ’ Public 

to you; alsoa Opini 
Sample Copy Free oF a" 
of “Publie Opinion,” ¥ 
the most instructive Of 91 and 93 Fifth Ave. 
weekly maga- oy New York City 
zine published, ¢ Gentlemen:—Pleasesend with- 

ie out cost to me, sample copy of 
containing 0 “Public Opinion,” also sample 


the world 


for busy . WO vndunustcdcwmatavastcenuccaetéveddeds 
people. WEE occ a tinvcutaciyeceruieernsccneeeas aes 
: M.'s 000 caeebnaeed ceneduquesce bens ownbadesceunand 
ad MES oc ac ctnneccecatisaungenesanwaseedwededeaeauuaaen 
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In this day of millions of books and with 
thousands of presses adding daily to the supply, 
it is often a vexatious problem as to what is best 


the WARNER 
LIBRARY in your home, that the problem of 
what to read was solved for all time to come? 


Reading for Every Taste 


Whether you like Humor, or Fiction, or Poetry, 
or Draina, or Essays, History or Biography—you 


pages and full particulars of your 
the news of ky advertising offer of the “Library of 
The World’s Best Literature.” 











free, and we buy and print all available 


Story writing by mail and put you in a way of earning 
There is not a profession in existence offering such 
so much greater than the supply. 
There is, in fact, a scarcity of good material on the 
pay good prices for the right sort ‘of matter. 


a paying market for your work. 
We extend a helping hand to you. 
We can increase your income 


and Musical Compositions. 
We arrange and popularize 


PIONEER PUB. CO. 


ROYALTY PAI 
————————_on——— 
SONG-POEMS 9°10 "timer theo TLL. 


Our Free Book 


Tells just how you can learn ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 
and gives many valuable suggestions and specimens of 
work done by our Principal, Mr. A. A. LeCLear. 
The book will be mailed FREE to anyone interested in 
Photography. Don't missit. Write to-day. Address, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 
104 Monroe 8t., Grand Rapids, Mich. 



















LEARN THE TRUTH 


Do you Know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, 
ill-health, sickly children and divorce 
is admitted by physicians and shown 
by court records to be ignorance of 
the laws of self and sex? 


Sexology 
ILLUSTRATED 
Contains in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
i Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A. M., M. D. 
New Edition. Enlarged and Illustrated. Rich Cloth Bind- 
ing. Full gold stamp. a al 
5 r People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents, 
ae Sider Roartes Sunt of books of merit.—FREE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. A, Philadelphia 






























THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Our course of home spare-time study §n short story writing, in charge of successful 
work of our students 


Do you realize the significance of what we are telling 


Write for the prospectus which contains the full Synopsis of the 
testimonials from students we now have in all parts of the worid. 


WE TEACH DRAWING and ILLUSTRATING Under the Same Plan. 
We buy satisfactory Manuscripts and Illustrations of our students. 


A. P. GARDINER PUBLISHING CO., Dept. C 17, 320 Broadway, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 


WE TEACH YOU FREE 


authors, is absolutely 


you.when we say we can positively teach you short 


a steady income ? 


great field, and in which the demand for workers is 


market just at present, and editors eagerly welcome and 


USE YOUR SPARE TIME AT HOME AND LEARN A PAYING PROFESSION 


Providence has given to you, and to everyone else, a ¢a/ent—a capacity to do some one thing well. 
That talent is worth soney to you, because it has a market value. 
Our business is to develop your particular talent, and to put you in the direct line of securing a position, or 


subject and its subdivisions, together with 





HANDBOOKS Amateur Journalism, Stamp C ollecting, 
Club Members’ Guide, How to Win Sue- 

CATALOGUE FREE, cess. Seud ten cents for each book you want. 
Money back if you ask it. THE SUCCESS LEAGUE, Room F, 
University Building, Washington Square, New York. 


Home Kindergarten 
School Instruction by Mail. 


Parents write for Catalogue. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
187 HOME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 


Shorthand a Mine 


We loan a Remington machine, teach 
yo Shorth & Typewriting by fail, - 
aie 79 you get a position in Chic 
alary and with sure promots on . 

er Sten. Inst«190 Canal »Chicago I 


















$4.00 FOR $2.00. 


TALES OF THE TURF 


718 Pages of Horse. 


Two Volumes of 


Fact - Fun = Fiction 
Vol. 1.—FASIGS. Contains 27 stories by Wm. B. 


FASIG, anda Memoir. 314 pages. Cloth. 

Vol. 2.—WET SUNDAYS. Contains samples 
of racing from the Grand Circuit to the bushes. 
Illustrated. 404 pages. Cloth. 

To close out the balance of both editions the price 
has been reduced from $2.00 to $1.00 for each volume, 
all charges prepaid. Address 


W. H. GOCHER, Hartford, Conn. 
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Will give a FREE TRIP to the Sr. 
LOUIS EXPOSITION. 

Clever, Energetic Women, a few hours 
each day of your spare time will give 
you a free trip to the 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
AT ST. LOUIS. 


Railroad Fares, Sleeping Car, Meals 
en Route, Hotel Bills in St. Louis, 


One Week’s Vacation Absolutely Free 


To every woman sending us 100 NEw 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 
hor full particulars of this magnificent bona- 


fide offer as well as other most attractive premium 
offers, address 


THE CLUB WOMAN CO., 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


or buy the April’ Club Women” at the nearest news stand 








ay. ae 
WEBSTER’S i) 
3 INTERNATIONAL § 


DICTIONARY J 
Le 


ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY 


BIOGRAPHY =-© W" FICTION, Etc. 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 


with over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 


New Biographical Dictionary 
with over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 

United States Commissioner of Education. 

New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 


Needed in Every Home 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 
t100 pages, 1400 Illustrations. ize: 7x 10x 254 in, 
A Special Thin Paper Edition 


ce issued, is printed from the same plates as the regular edition. 
t has limp ¢ covers and roundcorners. Size:53%4x85¢x1% in 








FREE, ‘‘A Test in Pronunciation’’—in- 
structive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets, 


G.&6C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, <penngeareey Mass. 





THE ASIATIC CRISIS 


‘Look up the history of the Crimean War and find how long Russia fought England, France, Turkey 
and Sardinia combined, to find ¢ out how long the Czar’s army cz un stand oy agains hy bb 


Sent on 
7 Days’ 
Approval 


Small 
Monthly 
Payments 


A NECESSITY AT ALL TIMES, AND ‘pou BL Y SO NOW 


Great newspapers and periodicals will spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to give you the latest news 


of battles and movements of the armies and navies. 


To appreciate what the great strugg ‘le means, you should 


go further back than the newspapers and magazines will take you. Read the records of the nations. 


Ridpath’s 


History of the World 


A Few Slightly Rubbed Sets at about HALF PRICE if you write NOW. 


In cleaning up our stock for the new year we find a few slightly ‘ 


‘rubbed” and mismatched sets— 


no tornor soiled pages. The difference would scarcely be noticeable to anyone outside the book New York. 


trade. Rather than rebind such a small lot, we will dispose of them at what they would be 
worth to us with the covers torn off, and onsmal] monthly payments. If you'd like to 
possess the only world’s history that reads — ry story book—9 Koya! Octavo Volumes, 11 
4,000 illustrations. weight 62 ta . ara 
‘<PECIMEN BOOK TO-DAY. Pi eg ee 
it came to be written, x 


inches tall, 8 inches wide, 2% inches thick. Bg 
pounds, occupy 21 inches shelf room—SEN On} FRE 


That Specimen Book wilt tell you all pm a history—HOW 
HOW it will interest and entertain you, WHY you need it, and HOW you can secure 
one of the slightly mismatched sets at much less than the subscription price. 


ages, 


Send me free RID- 
PATH’S sample page 
and illustration book con- 


Chronological Charts, 

Colored Race Type Plates, Photo 
Engravings, etc., giving special price 
particulars, Cosmopolitan, April, '04. 


MERRILL 6G BAKER, 11 E. 16th St., New York 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.”* 











THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


CABLE ADDRESS: “COSMOPOLIT,” NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIPTION price, One Dollar a year, postage prepaid. 
Single copies, 10 cents. Subscribers failing to receive THE 
Cosmopouiran by the fifth of each month will confer a favor 
by sending a postal card to the Irvington office. The omission 
will be supplied, and investigation made through the Post- 
office Department. All subscription bills payable in advance. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new and old address must be given, and 
notice sent two weeks before the change is desired. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order of the 
Cosmopolitan Publishing Company, and will be indorsed ‘ For 
deposit only to credit of Cosmopolitan Publishing Company.”’ 
Cash must be sent in Registered Letter. Do not send stamps. 
Cash in ordinary letters is a/ways at sender’s risk, as there 
is no way of tracing it if lost in the mails. Should you wish 
to subscribe to other periodicals, you may remit to THE Cosmo- 
POLITAN, and your order will be placed through an agency giving 
exceptionally favorable terms, THE COSMOPOLITAN being re- 
sponsible that your money reaches the publications desired. 

CONTRACTS.—No contract involving the expenditure of 
money or any departure from the approved regulations adopted 
for the business of THe CosMmopoLiTAN is valid, unless signed 
by the proprietor. 

COPYRIGHT.—The entire contents of this magazine are 
covered by general copyright, and special permission is neces- 
sary for reprinting long extracts; but editors are welcome to 
use not more than one-half of any article (illustrations ex- 
cepted), provided credit is given at the beginning ‘* From The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 

RECEIPTS.—The receipt of all money is immediately 
acknowledged by a postal card. The date on your label of the 
following issue will indicate that the remittance was received. 
Address, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE COMPANY. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 
IRVINGTGN-ON-THE-HUDSON "NEW YORK. 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


Broadway G 54th St., = New York City. 
437 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Miss 
es 
Mason’s 

| Suburban 
School 
for 


Girls. 
THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N, Y. 


An ideal school. Advantages of New York City. All de- 
partments. College preparatory, graduating and special 
courses. For illustrated circular F, address: 

Miss C. E. MASON, LL. M. 














in all branches—Mechanical, Electrical, 
4 Railroad, etc, TAUCHT BY MAIL 
Pistupy/ by a corps of graduates from the leading uni- 
5 A versities of the country. Degrees conferred by 
‘ the authority of Congress. 9th year. Spare- 
time study alone required to graduate in one 
of the leading professions. Tuition payable 
in instalments. Write for illustrated booklet. 
National Correspondence Institute, 

22-47 24d Nat’l Bank Bldg, W ashingten, D.C. 





A GOOD POSITION and a large 
salary always await an expert Book- 
keeper. We teach’ you_ bookkeeping 
thoroughly by mail and make abso 

‘Waa lutely no charge for tuition until we 
lace you in a paying position. If you 


wish to better yourself, write for our 
TAUGHT guarantee offer and our FREE book 
**How to Succeed in Business.’’ 


Sd i MMMbrawer 74 F. Rochester, N,V. 
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THE MUSICAL 


Quass staccato 








—_— 
“THE GONDO i 55 March two-step for which we 
L ER, paid $5,900. | 

Tt has spirit, variety and beauty of melody; original in theme, 
entirely novel and catchy. 

Our marches, waltzes and songs are by the most talented 
composers. All are art editions. If not procurable of your 
dealer, send us 25e. for your choice of any one (except “Cru- 
saders ” and “Wedding of the Winds,” 30c. each), or #1.00 for 


any six, postpaid to any address. 

DOWN IN ARKANSAW—March WEDDING OF THE WiINDS— 
two-step, one of those old- Beautiful waltzes, greatest 
fashioned melodies which ap- concert number ever written. 
peals to everybody. CRUSADERS — Most __ beautiful 

THE QUEEN OF HEARTS—Beau- sac red ballad ever written. 
tilul new waite, Title page | DAUGHTER OF SHILOH—Char- 
something unusual. Exact re- acteristic march two-step, just 


production of fameus painting out. Try it. dae 
of a girl’s head. Can be framed. CORDELIA MALONE—Song. Pi 


er gre } 5 

THE YANKEE GIBL— Another | other great Irish song. 

good march two-step, charac- KING MESSENGER WALTZES— 

teristic, easy, ¢ atchy. Brilliant, very melodious, 
BEDELIA, and HE WAS A SAILOR easily played. 

—Marchtwo-step. Thesetwo | ECHOES FROM THE CONGO— 

great songs combined in a March two-step, characteristic, 

march two-step. It is great. brilliant and catchy. 

Down Where the Cotton Blossoms Grow, descriptive ballad. Take 
Me Back to My Louisiana Home, descriptive ballad. In Zanzibar (The 
hit of the Medal and the Maid). Navajo (The new Indian song, hit). 
Why Don't You Go, Go, Go? (Coon Song). Bedelia (Irish Coon Song 
Serenade). The Gondolier(A Venetian Serenade). The Man Behind 
(Comic). 

THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING O©60O., 
Largest Publishers of Popular Music in the World, 
12 WHITNEY-WARNER BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH, 








WE Allyouhave guessed about life insurance 
PAY ™4y be wrong. If you wish to know the 
truth, send for “How and Why,” issued 
POST-by the Penn MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 







THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF 
MEMORY’S MAIL COURSE 


will increase your business capacity 
and social success by giving you an 
alert, ready memory for names, 
faces, details of business and study. 
Develops will, ability to think, and 
teaches concentration. Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired. 
Thousands of successful students. 

FREE Write to-day for trial copyrighted exercise and valuable 

booklet, ‘* How to Remember.’”? Address 


751 The Auditorium, = 2 Chicago. 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY m= 


WE TEACH 


Be aNurse:::::. 


Steady employment, ata largesalary, always awaits the thoroughly 
competent nurse. We teach you the most advanced ideas by 
modern methods. Our graduates holding good positions; students 
earning good salaries. Write for free booklet, describing five 
different courses, including special course for mothers. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Nursing, 814, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Taught by Mail 

Thoroughly. 

Taught by the found- 
rinal 


ers of the origi 
school. Taughtinan 


TO WRITE $e 
INO) 0420 31d DE eee 


tus free on requ 








PAGE-DAVIS CO., Saite 11, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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MECHANICAL 


the title of 









Size of Page 
7x10 in. 
Fully Indexed 








PART I: 


Mechanical Drawing by Prof. E. Kenison, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 

Instruments and Materials, Geometrical Drawing, Projec- 

tions, Line Shading and Lettering, Blue Printing. 

aimed Shadows by Prof. H. W. Gardner, Mass. Inst. 
of Tech. 

Principles and Notation, Co-ordinate Planes, Ground Line, 

Problems, Short Methods, Full page rendered Examples. 

Pen and Ink Rendering by D.A. Gregg, Mass. Inst.of Tech. 


Materials, Values, Accents, Faults, Rendering by Shadows 

Only, Pencil Work, Suggestions, Examples. 

Perspective Jrawing by Prof. W. H. Lawrence, Mass. 
Inst. of Tech. 

Principles, Station Point, Vanishing Points, Ground Line, 

Horizon, Line of Measures, Perspective Plan, One Point 

Perspective, Curves, Distortion. 

Architectural Lettering by F. C. Brown, Architect, 
Boston. 

Study of Old Examples, Forms, Proportions, Composition, 

Spacing, Full page Examples, Greek, Roman, Gothic, Renais- 

sance, Office Lettering. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


DRAWING—ARCHITECTURE—TELEPHONY 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Illustrated Bulletin giving full information sent free on request. 


Fy UNDREDS of aspiring young and middle-aged men in all walks of life know 
what the instruction of the American Schoo] of Correspondence is. 

hundreds need just such instruction to enable them to get on in life. 
the attention of draftsmen, engineers, architects, drawing teachers and others 
interested in drawing, the standard of our instruction, we have compiled from the 
regular instruction papers in our drawing courses, a practical treatise under 


COMPENDIUM 
OF DRAWING 


IN TWO VOLUMES - 


Including full page drawings, sections, diagrams, and folding 


By Express 
(Prepaid) 


Money refunded 
if not 
satisfactory 

On receipt of this amount (Address Room 30L) and the 
names of two persons whom you know to be interested 
in our courses, designating the course, the books will be sent 
express prepaid with the privilege of returning within Io days 
if not satisfactory, and money refunded. 





CIVIL 
wom ENGINEERING Siw 
STATIONARY TEXTILE 


Other 
To bring to 








900 PAGES 
1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


plates. 
or two monthly 
* payments of 
Te 
CT 
a 


$3.00 each 


Single Volumes 
$3.00 each 


The regular examination questions of the School are bound 
into each volume to test the reader's knowledge. A compendium of 
such practical value and covering so many branches of drawing has 
never before been offered. The separate volumes necessary to cover 
the ground would easily cost $15.00. We are offering it substantially at 
cost believing that it will be the means of interesting you further in the 
work of the School. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


PART II: 


Working Prawings and Mechanism by Prof. W. H. 
James, Mass. Inst. of Tech. 


Threads, Bolts, Nuts, Scale and Assembly Drawings, Blue 
Printing, Cams, Pulleys, Belts, Gearing, Pencil Layouts, 
Working Drawings, Cost, Dimensions, Lettering, Order 
Sheets. 


Machine Design by Prof. C. L. Griffin, formerly Prof. of 
Machine Design Pa. State College, now with Semet- 
Solvay Co. 


Theoretical and Commercial Considerations, Original De- 
sign, Handbooks, Data, Calculations, Notes, Records, Forces, 
Friction, Stresses, Lubrication, Power Transmission, Speed 
ce cea Load, Layout, Belts, Pulleys, Shafts, Gears, 
Clutches. 


Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting and Tinsmithing by Wm. 
Neubecker, New York Trade School. 


Construction, Tools, Intersections, Developments, Irregular 
Shapes, Triangulation, Approximate Developments, Prac- 
tical Shop Problems. 


The instruction papers in each of the 60 courses of the School have been prepared, like these, by 
men of acknowledged standing in their several professions. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


| AT ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


2 s s 2 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
































When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.’’ 

































INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


FRENCHMGERMAN—SPANISH 


“ait., LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


COMBINED DR RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S METHOD OF PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY. 


No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You hear the exact pronunciation of each word and phrase 
thousands of times if you like. It requires but a few minutes’ practice in spare moments to acquire a thorough mastery of conversa 
tiona!] Freneh, German, or Spanish. College professors all over this and other countries, and the press generally, endorse this perfect 
and natural system of teaching languages. Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about this 20-century scientific marvel, 
1102-B Metropolis B’ld’g, Broadway & 16th St., New York 























at your home. 


for beginners or advanced pupils on Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, 
Violin, or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of postage and the 
AE TS OR ARN OA RARE TES SS 


music you 
success. Hundreds write: **Wish I had known of your school before.”’ 








ene 
We will give, free, for advertising purposes, 48 music lessons 


use, which is small). We teach by mail only and guarantee 
For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 913, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Illustrating 

Cartooning 

Law 

Pharmacy 

JOUTTG 517) eee 
Ad. Writif {enum 


Banking 
Book Kes 5 2 manoamiaemsmassemam 


PHY, STORY WRITING LETTER 
PENMAN IP, PREPAR TORY M 

A} 4 AND CTRICAL ENGINEERING, 

MEDICINE, NURSING AND ARCHITEOT URE 

TAUGHT BY MAIL. Students’ pay increased. Positions for 

Graduates, 40,000 placed. Booksfree. Original Schools. Write 

now for free copy “Profits of Knowing How.” State course desired. 


CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST PLANS 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
26 NORTH PA. 8T., INDIANAPOLIS, U. 8. A. 


Onur 800-page book e Origin Treatment of Stammering” 
sent Free to any address seen ote Decok tae, 
Tux Lewis SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, No.12] Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 


OURNALISM 


Practical, paying newspaper work, writing 
short stories, etc. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


by our successful system in personal charge of 
Mr. Henry Litchfield West, formerly managing 
editor of Washington Post. Successful stu- 
dentseverywhere. Write forillustrated booklet. 


RRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
aad karl Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C 


ro TAMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker endorses the Philadelphia Institute for 
Stammerers. The pioneer school. ooh year. 80 page book free. Edwin 
8. Johnston, Pres’t and Founder, 1033-1043 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


onan Vana. 
THE ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF 


ems (1 Ui 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address 
Illinois College of Photography 
948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill, 





















When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 


STUDY NATURE 


Increase Your Salary 


Everyone admits that a knowledge’ of 
Human Nature is the short cut to success. 
We guarantee to teach it thoroughly by 


mail. Every student receives the personal 
attention of Prof. W. H. Young, Ph. D. 


FREE Sample pages of all the 
. lessons and full informa- 
tion to those who address Dept. R, 


SCHOOL OF HUMAN NATURE 
Athens, Georgia cr.) 


Circular free, 
Wonderful auto- 
matic teacher. § 
styles. $2 up. 
OMNIGRAPH C0., 
F 39 Cortland St., 
N. Y. 


ENMANSHIP, TELEGRAPH 


Bookkeeping, Stenography and Typewrittng thoroughly 
taught at EASTMAN. Outfit for Home Study, @5. 
Insure a beautiful hand. Situations for all graduates. Special 
offer to write now, Catalogue free. C.C. GAINES, Box 655 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥., or 119 West r2sth St., New York, N, Y. 


JOURNALISM 


We train by mail todo every branch of literary work for news 

paper and e. Write for “The How of It” free. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 

207 Majestic Buliding, Detroit, Mich. 


MORE SALARY. 


We know of a profession in which situations are daily created in excess 
ofthe qualified persons, and which commands the highest salaries with ne 
discrimination on account of sex. Would you like to know what it ist 
Write uy. HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. E, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























Are you satisfied with your knowledge and 


earnings. Spare moments utilized will guar 
antee you employment at large wages. You em 
roll, we do the rest. Employment secured for 


TRAINED students. Our graduates and diplomas are rec- 


ognized and endorsed everywhere by the pro- 


8 fession. Margaret Hazelton, Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
al writes: ‘‘My patient has recovered, received $20 
a per week. Gave excellent satisfaction to patient 


= and Dr. Russell. Attribute my success entirely t 
American your valuable training.”? Catalogs & testimonials free. 
Cor. School for Nurses, 169 Dearborn St., Chicage. 


MAKE MONEY 


With Pen and Pencil 


STORY-WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ILLUSTRATING 
CARTOONING 


Taught by mail. MSS and [llustrations sold on commission 

to exclusive publishers and syndicated. Send for either free booklet, 

‘*Writing for Profit’ or ‘Commercial Illustrating” 
NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, 62 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, 
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A.Good Memory Saves Time and Money. 


Pelman’s System of Memory Training 


converts a treacherous memory intoa reliableone. Gives mind con- 
trol and mental poise. An easy, simple, and scientific method of 
training. Original and of absorbing interest. Requires but a few 
minutes each day, and richly repays the time invested. No matter 
what your life work, the Pelman System will make you more suc- 
cessful. Mr. Pelman's pupils range in age from 18 to 85 years. 
Taught in six languages. F 
Free Mr. Pelman’s Book entitled :—“*Memory Training : Its 
Laws and Their Application to Practical Life.” This 
book is sent absolutely free, postpaid upon request. Write at once. 
THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, 
1647 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
London, 4 Bloomsbury St. W.C.; Paris, Ave. de Neuilly 149; Munleh, 
Mozartstr. 9; Melbourne, G.P.O. BOX 402; Durban, Natal, Lynnbldg. 


deh Ae 


F Re gr QC We will send free to your address our 
@ 80 page book (illustrated). Write for it 
atonce. It costs you absolutely nothing. Our book isfull of 
valuable information about how success is achieved and how 
our practical courses by correspondence accomplish aston- 
ishing results and give you thechance to rise to a higher 
position and salary and influence. What we have done for 
thousands we can do for you. All is done in your ppese time 
without interfering with your present work. Thomas A, 
Edison and other prominent men indorse our Institute and 
our practical courses by mail in 
5 Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, 
Telephony, Telegraphy, Electric Lighting, 
Electric Railways, Electric Motorman’s 
Course, Mathematics, Short Electrical Course, 
Dynamo Tender’s Course, X-Rays. 


Write for our book and statesubject you are interested in. 


THE ELECTRICAL ENGINKER INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION, 


Dept. D, 240-242 A West 28d Street, N. Y. 





When you write, please mention 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Are Your 
Hands Tied | 


Because you cannot advance in your present occupa- 
tion? Do you desire to qualify to earn a good salary? 


We can train you in your spare time by our system 
of instruction by mail. Our courses are inexpensive; 
from $10 up. No books or extras to buy. 


“1001 Stories of Success” 


gives a thousand and one examplesof how our training 
has enabled our students to qualify for advancement, 
and for good salaried positions. This booklet will be 
sent free to all who fill in and mail to us this coupon 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 841, SORANTON, PA. 


Please send me your booklet, ‘‘1001 Stories of Success,” 
and explain how I can qualify for the position 
before which I have marked X 


I 
| 
! 


Linoleum Designer 
Bookcover Designer 
General Designer 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

Show Card Writer |. ' 
Ad Writer 
Window Dresser 
Teacher 

Metallurgist 
Navigation 

Chemist 

Civil Service 


Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Architectural ‘°° 
Electrical Engineer 
Steam Engineer 
CivilEngineer 
Mining Engineer 
Surveyor 

Architect 
Generallllustrator 
Newspaper Illustrator 
Corpet Designer 

Wall Paper Designer 


Name- 
Street and No. 


City- 
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The youngsters soon caught on_ 


everybody learned it quickly 

and they are all saying it often. 

Say ZU ZU to the grocer man 

and get the spiciest. snappiest 

ginger snaps you ever tasted. 
A nickel everywhere. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 


600 Special 
Ostermoor Mattresses 


XTRA WEIGHT AND THICKNESS—the exceptionally luxur- 

EK ious kind—recently completed by us under contract for a large 

apartment hotel at $25.00 each—will be sold at a sacrifice. 

Sudden destruction of hotel by fire delays delivery indefinitely—we 

need the room for regular stock—necessity, therefore, compels us 

to dispose of them at once, and we offer them, while they last, 
at the extraordinary price of $18.50 each. 





The mattresses are all full double bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in 
two parts, with round corners. 

They are full five-inch border, with Imperial Double Rolled Edges, exactly like photo- 
graphic illustration. 

The filling is especially selected sheets of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt, all hand laid, 
and closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 Ibs. 
more than regular, and are naturally far softer and more luxuriously comfortable. 

The covering is of the beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills, in pink, blue or yellow (or 
stripes in linen effect); also plain, narrow blue and white. The mattresses are made up in 
the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in the very 
highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence, and are a rare bargain 
both in price and quality. 


Price $18.50 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Only while they last; first come, first served. 
The opportunity to secure same is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 
Norg:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $15.50 each 
They have four inch border, weigh 45 lbs., and are covered with A.C.A. Ticking. These 
special Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish nearly two inches thicker, weigh 15 lbs. more, 
have round corners—Imperial Stitched Edges—close diamond tufts—and beautiful Mer- 
cerized Art Twill covering—and are far softer, and much more resilient. If you wish to 
know more about the “‘Ostermoor,” send your name on a postal card for our free book, 
“The Test of Time’’ whether you intend to purchase or not. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 111 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


When ordering, please state first, second, and even third chotce of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence, 


on 





Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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HOUSECLEANING| 
-With Soap. 
| Old fashioned Way-Hard_ 
F. Work-BackAche-tired women 
| | cross men-an odor of moving 


dirt rather than approaching 
cleanliness. 


Pearline 


i -Intelligent Wa 
Sve easel TN pars aa 
| work-no dread-no temper 
t= an odor of | 
=<... Perfect Cleanliness. 


ere cS 


N 


FRIGERATOR 


Sr r na is reasonable in first cost and the most economical. Bohn 

Syphon System of ventilation secures 38 to 42 degrees tem- 

perature with minimum amount of ice; prevents taint of 

c a TE: milk, butter and the like by fruit, vegetables or cheese ; pre- 
\ ¢ sy eg ™ 4 serves food perfectly and is most sanitary because of the 
4 > absolutely dry interior; avoids prematurely soured cream 

and milk. Beautiful enamel lining is cleaned perfectly 

with moist cloth and there are no dark corners for mould to 


lodge and breed typhoid. 

Used by best railroads for dining and buffet cars because 
the Bohn refrigerators proved best and most economical 
under official test. Adopted by Pullman Company and all 
the great railroads of the United States and Canada. 

Testimonials from all. 


Sent Freight Prepaid 


(RETURNABLE) 


> 


= Og 





WOMEN DREAD 
4 MEN HATE 
Wlelisy xem Wine 


with 


anywhere in the United States if not for sale by your 
dealer. Returnable at our expense and money back if not 
& fully satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 


50-page Book WHITE ENAMEL 


About Bohn REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Refrigerators Free Dept. 12, St. Paul, Minn. 


® We have extra sizes and buitd to order for cars, steamships, yachts, hotels, ete» 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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An underfed Brain that has gone tired is a poor tool and can't 


do good work. 





For Brain is physical—wears away under the daily grind just like 
flesh or muscle and MUST BE REBUILT by selected food. 


When the proper food GRAPE-NUTS is selected the greatest brain 
maker in the world is put to work in you, rich in the Phosphates that fill 
the delicate little gray cells in Nerves and Brain, and in a short time you 
will feel a vigor and renewed mental strength that can come only to the 
properly nourished Brain. 


A strong, keen, money-making set of brains CAN BE BUILT ON 
GRAPE-NUTS and any one who wants such a set of “thinkers” should 
try the food, following the suggestions laid down in the book, ‘“‘ The Road 
to Wellville,” found in every package. 


GRAPE-NUTS 10 days will show. — Fact. 


There's a reason. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Mail Orders Exclusively 


pring 


“rier °8& to *5O sizes 


The Spring edition of ‘‘My Lady’s Wardrobe,’’ mailed 
free to any part of the United States, illustrates 120 new 
Spring and Summer styles in ladies’ suits and skirts. We 
have over 400 new and fashionable materials from which 
you may choose, and a selected line of samples will be sent 
free on request. The new and explicit directions for taking 
measurements, contained in this beautiful fashion book, 
insure perfect-fitting garments. 


A woman is never so well dressed as when 
wearing a garment which has been made to order 
for her. Ready-made suits lack individuality, 
and rarely have either style or fit. We do not 
keep them. We make to order only, but our 
prices are lower than are usually asked for 
ready-made goods. 


Our stock of materials contains all the handsome Spring 
fabrics imported for this season’s wear, including beautiful 
mixture effects, never beforeshown. We havea splendid line 
of Etamines, Voiles, Mohairs, Brilliantines, and other light- 
weight fabrics particularly adapted for our Southern 
patrons, as well as slightly heavier materials for those 
residing in cooler climates. We do not carry wash goods, 
nor make silk shirt-waist suits. 


Our perfect system of making garments from measure- 
ments sent us by mail affords entire relief from the usual 
annoyance of having adress made. You make your selec- 
tion of style from our handsome fashion book, choose your 
material from any of our samples, send us your measure- 
ments taken according to our new and simple measurement 
diagram, and we will guarantee to fit you. Our greatly in- 
creased facilities and fifteen years’ experience enable us to 
assure prompt and satisfactory service. Your money 
refunded if you are not satisfied. 


** My Lady’s Wardrobe ”’ illustrates: 


Tailored Suits, - - ~ $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts, - - $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes, - - $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts, - - - $4 to $15 
Spring Jackets, - - $7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-day Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 


We prepay Express Charges to any part of the United States 


We Keep Nothing Ready Made, but 
Make Every Garment TO ORDER 


In requesting samples mention about the color you desire and 
we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. Be sure to 


ask for the Spring edition of ** My Lady’s Wardrobe’’ No. 39. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 119and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Established 15 years. 
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No Branches or Agent: 
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Silver Threads Among the Gold 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Ce 


Hel N / Look 


VA 


Everywhere \— / for 
i e 18 iC 
Dealers aa o ey 24 


Victor Dos on Every Record 


Don’t buy a record without 
the dog. Imitations have neither 
the dog nor the loud and clear 
tone of our records. 


Omaha—A. Hospe. 
Pittsburg—Theo. F. Bentel Co., Inc. 
Re B. Miller. 
tor Talking Machine, Ltd. 
ng Mach. Co. 8 inrichs. 
ons Arms Co. 


Syracuse. . } 
tie Fire — Co. Washingtor on—S. eo: Sons & Oo. 
Wes seSap erior—Brunswick Cc Washington—Jno. F , Ellis & Co. 


Victor Talking Machine © Philadelphia 


The original makers of the Gram-O-phone 


When you write, please mention '*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Ce PT kant 


wheat with nothing added to or taken from it. 


Made light and short by mechanical shredding. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


The standard all-day cereal—may be served with 
milk, cream or combined with fruits, vegetables 
or preserves. 
The New 


Triscuit 22" 


Used as bread, toast, crackers or wafers. 
Served with soup as a crouton. 
Try Triscuit spread with butter or cheese. 


**The Vital Question” Cook Book 
sent FREE upon request. 
The Natural Food Company 
Makers of Shredded Whole Wheat Products 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


Sy em 
a BD TR. 
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Cet the Spring Habit 


The 


| great superiority of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Of taking the best spring medicine. 


| as a spring medicine is demonstrated by 
| the largest volume of popular testimony 


| in the world. Over 


15,000 TESTIMONIALS 


Were received by Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
1903. This medicine thoroughly cleanses 
| the blood of all 
| accumulate in it during the winter, cures 
all their inward and outward effects, 
WEAK, TIRED, LANGUID FEEL- 
INGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, LOSS 
OF APPETITE, BILIOUS TURNS, 
NERVOUS HEADACHES, PIM. 
PLES, BOILS, and other ERUP- 
TIONS, and builds up the whole system, 
making the weak strong. 


those IMPURITIES. that 


At all druggists. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
HOOD’S BUT BE SURE TO GET 
HOOD’S AND GET !IT TODAY. 














| 
| 
| 
| 


HOOD’S 
MEDICATEL 
SOAP 
Cleanses and heals the 
skin, and is of signal ser- 
vice in all cutaneous 


eruptions and scalp dis- 


| eases, sores and wounds. 


Best for nursery, sick 


| chamber, toilet and bath. 


Ladies find it excellent 
as a sanative wash. 


Trial size, 10c. 


| Full size, 25e. Free Sample. 


| neutralizes 





| prevents 


HOOD’S 


TOOTH 
POWDER 


Cleanses and whitens the 


| teeth, hardens the gums, 


all acid §se- 


cretions of the mouth, 


dental decay 


| and sweetens the breath. 


The most effective and 


| delightful dentifrice. 


| Trial size, 25 cts. 
| Mammoth size. 50 cts. 


Free Sample. 








(Chocolate-coated) 

Ironize the blood, strengthen and quiet 
weak and irritable nerves, cure ner- 
vousness, nervous dyspepsia, anemia, 
loss of color and flesh, neuralgia, sleep- 
lessness and exhaustion. 


Pleasant to take, acceptable to the 
stomach and readily assimilated. 

By Mail, at $1 a box, —a full month’s 
treatment. 


C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 





DYSPEPLETS 
Quickly relieve sour stomach, heart- 
burn, nausea, distress after eating, and 
other discomforts of imperfect digestion. 

They contain the most pepsin ever 
offered for the money and combine it 
with the best of all other digestive agents. 

Sugar-coated and the most delicious 
dyspepsia tablets. 

By Mail, large box 25c.; handsome alumi- 


num pocket box—our ‘* bonbonniere ’’—10c. 
C, 1. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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For Active MEN 


I WANT an energetic representative in every town in the 
United States. Good men can make lots of money work- 
ing with me. I offer permanent, profitable, high-class em- 
ployment. I believe I am offering the best opportunity for you to go 
into the Real Estate Business that has ever been offered. I have built up 
one of the largest real estate businesses in the world—a business that it will 
pay you to be connected with. I back up my representatives’ work with 
an annual expenditure of more than $100,000 in strong, aggressive adver- 
tising in all the leading publications. One man (just appointed) earned, in 
a small town, $521 in commissions the first week, and, from present outlook, 
will soon be making $1000 a month. If you will work earnestly and per- 
sistently I see no reason why you cannot do as well; in fact, you will have 

a chance to make more money, as all my agents in the future will receive 
the direct benefit of my extensive and persistent advertising in making 
sales which are now made entirely through correspondence. Anyway, 
as no investment or expense of any kind is required on your part, it 


COSTS YOU NOTHING 


totry. This is a wonderful chance for men who are in earnest, 
as I intend toselect the most able men for general agents and, 






















Ww. mt. 
OSTRANDER 


176 
forth American 




























later on, give them exclusive control of valuable territory Buildin 
( to manage and develop. Applications will be considered 8 
Hp con Philadelphia 
only from men who furnish two satisfactory references. 


Dear Sir :—Send, with- 
out cost to me, full particu- 
lars about your proposition 

to representatives, I refer you 
to the two following business 


© § Ww. mM. OSTRANDER rae 
Agency Department 


Write at once for full particulars, and don’t forget to 
send the names of two business men as references. 
















176 NORTH AMERICAN 
BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


Name scbeeeeielit 
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The KellySpringfield 
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Nocarriage is fully equipped 
for pleasure unless it has 
upon its wheels the best rub- 
ber tire that can be made— 
the tire that keeps always 
between you and the pave- 
ment a cushion of real, 
lasting, durable, bouncing 
rubber. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire 
is fastened to the wheel just 
as securely as it is lodged in 
the public mind. 

Booklet, “The Kelly- 
Springfield Idea,” for the 
asking. 


THE CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
TIRE COMPANY, 


40 Wall Street, New York. 
Akron, Ohio. 




















FROM the 
FACTORY 


That's the saving in buying your carriage from us. We 
manufacture high grade vehicles, harness, etc., and sell 
direct, at cost, with only a small profit added, which means 
a saving to you of one-third on every purchase. We 


guarantee satisfaction or refund money and pay freight 
both ways. 

Send for our free catalogue, which shows our com- 
plete stock and explains our plans. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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You see them wherever you go, 
They go wherever you see them. 


For business or pleasure, in rain or sunshine, the pioneer 
runabout has no equal. It is always ready. It represents the 
latest and best in automobile construction—the product of the 
largest automobile plant in the world. 4// roads alike to the 


Old. ile. 
smo bile Price, $650- 


For full information regarding our several models see our nearest sales agent, or 
write direct. A captivating and beautifully illustrated automobile story “Golden Gate to 
Hell Gate” will be sent upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. Address Dept. N. 


Olds Motor z sae 
ae Works, peice sas. 


Runabout 
Price $750 Detroit, U. S. A. without rear 
; seat $850 


Member of the 
Association of 
Licensed 
Automobile 
Manufacturers 








‘ 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“The Quiet Mile a Minute Car” 


Stands for the latest and best in automobile perfection. 
There isn’t a whit of experiment nor an ounce of waste weight 
from tire to tonneau. Our 24-horsepower, 4 cylinder car, 
shown in the above pictures, (weight 2350) sells at $3,500. 
We make a /4=horsepower, 2=cylinder car, same quality, built 
along the same lines, price $2,000. 


Catalogue and name of our agent nearest you on request. 





POPE MOTOR CAR CO, 3075 CENTRAL ANE) OHIO. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Pur, 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
EASY TO OPERATE. 


AMPLE SPEED, POWER AND 
CARRYING CAPACITY. 

























———<—<$—$— —_—_—— 









MODEL B. PRICE #1200. 
WITHOUT TONNEAY #/050 
10 Horse Power. 









Two Masterpieces 


ee 


~The result of wide experience 

in the manufacture of 
Automobiles 

the latest product of 


MODERN 
GASOLENE CARS AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


4 ew une 


a 


With all the improved 
| features of expensive 
‘ touring cars. 


BSRANCH HOUSES: 


NEW YORK —12 Warren St. 
BOSTON — 223 — Ave. 


WASHINGTON, 
819 Sretenn St., N. W. 


PROVIDENCE, R.1.—15 Snow St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—909 Arch St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
451 Mission St. 


CHICAGO, ILL.— 497 Wells St. 






PRICE BE650. 
6 Horse Power. 






Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. Yj 
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* FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 60. 


1876 OF .. NEw .. YORK. 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


IDELITY BONDS . . . . It may be that the disturbances in the financial world are 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY | causing anxiety in the industrial world. Such disturbances 








a PERSONAL ACCIDENT often indicate that a period of industrial depression is at hand. 
———— ————- |} Indeed, they may be the cause of industrial depression. 
HEALTH. . . . . . - Periods of financial and industrial depression do not affect our 
STEAM BOILER . . . .| business greatly. It would seem that people recognize the fact 
PLATE GLASS... . that right insurances are all the more needed when the times are 
| ont of joint. 

| BURGLARY... . . This company treats clients with absolute fairness whatever 
FLY WHEEL . . . . .| happens. 
BONDED LIST. . ... We give insurance that insures always. 
oa aoe 

ae ee ( ALEXANDER E.ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 

0 ha A ' DIRECTORS: } ) HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 

ae. wus. 5. MATHESON, \ ANTON A, RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 

GEO. F. SEWARD, President. HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Vice-President-Secretary. FRANK E, LAW, Sec cond Assistant Secretary 


EDWARD C. LUNT, Third Assistant Gucieiene. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN OUTDOOR SPORT? 


If you are, you will appreciate The Illustrated Sporting News, the only high-class weekly devoted 
to clean, wholesome sport. Every phase of outdoor life, in its relation to sport, is attractively and 
interestingly treated and beautifully and copiously illustrated. 


Issued every Friday at 10c. a copy. Four dollars a year. 


SPECIAL MONTHLY NUMBERS 


Every fourth issue of THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS, published about the middle of 
each month, contains extra pages and has a special cover design. Each covers some seasonable sport in 
addition to the main features of the week in sports, covering in the twelve numbers the principal sports of 
the year and being practically a monthly magazine of high merit and great interest. ‘The remaining special 


numbers for 1904 are: 


















April 16, BASEBALL NUMBER 
May 14, ANNIVERSARY AND RACING NUMBER 
June 11, COLLEGE BASEBALL NUMBER 
July 16, YACHTING NUMBER 
August 13, MID-SUMMER NUMBER 
September 17, GOLF AND TENNIS NUMBER 
October 15, FOOTBALL NUMBER 
November 12, HORSE SHOW NUMBER 
December 10, CHRISTMAS NUMBER (25 cents.) 


Send for our Special $1.00 Subscription Offers 


Sample Copies of Regular and Special Numbers on Request 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS 


NEW YORK 



















Twwentyw-secomd street, 






= ~“vest 
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We are omng Regal Shoes to ali saan of the world 


uNITEO 
STATES 







REGAL STYLE-BOOK 


ADVANCE SPRING NUMBER 


POSTAL brings you the new issue of the famous Regal Style-Book and places . (ti 
your name on our mailing list. ‘This insures your receipt of future numbers ayy iv 
and supplements as fast as they come out. ‘ 

This Spring Style-Book is the most complete, reliable and correct shoe style-book 


A 






























ENG ; 

wi ever published. Its 32 pages of accurate photographs are a reliable index of the shoe 
f PP) cha fashions of Europe and America. It is a Regal store on paper. It shows you the 
‘ae ~ 


ray Ar. very newest styles—styles that are exact duplicates of the hand-made models now on [¥ ap 


5 ¢ So. 
/ \t Sas display in the exclusive boot-shops of New York, London and Paris. © ‘ 
% Ye es) . FRANCE 
\ The Regal way of selling shoes by mail places a New York 
souTH Ne > 2 > ) ; 
<a shoe store at your door, no matter where you live. 







Maybe you think you are hard to fit? We are oS 
now supplying over 300,000 mail-order customers wio 
thought ¢hey were, tuo 


In ordering, just send size and width. If not \ 

4 sure, copy the row of numbers inside the lining, near F 
the top. We'll know the size and width by those V 
numbers, #o maller who made the shoes. Your y § 
order will be filled personally by an expert mail Cc 
order salesman. Your shoes will be shi pe i th am. 
same day your order is received. You take n velale rn H 


Shoes exchanged or money refunded on request. 





Women’s Regal Shoes are made in all @¢¢ 
the latest styles. Sold only through our y) 
Mail Order Department and in our ex- 
clusive women’s stores. 





22 Regal stores in New 
York City. 

6 Regal stores in Boston. 

4 Regal stores in Phila- 
delphia 

72 Regal stores in United & 


) 
States and England. Str a 5 
WOR i 


Ee" Are you plan- n * 
ning to visit any of a 
the large cities this { yi 
season? We shallbe_ }! , 
very gladtomailyou, 3 ‘ 
free, a convenient 
folding street-map 
of any large city you 
may name, if you 
will take the trouble 
to send for it. 


GARRICK.—A model for 
those who desire the swell 
style of a_half-narrow-toed 
shoe with full custom 
effects. Thorough snap in 
every turn. Latest ideas in 
extension soles. 

Sty Le A 621—Asfllustrated. 
Oxford, laced style, waxed 
calf, heavy sole, military heel. 

STYLE C §21—High shoe, imported 
patent leather, plain lace style, 
Matte kid top, medium-weight 
sole, walking heel. 

Regal Shoes are delivered carriage 
prepaid anywhere in the United States 
or Canada, Mexi Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaiianand Philippine Islands,also Germany and all points 
covered by the Parcels Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per 

AN pair (The extra 25 cents is for delivery.) We are prepared 
| Se to furnish special low shipping rates to any part of the world. 

Samples of leather and any information gladly furnished. 









REGAL SHOE COMPANY, Inc., Mail Order Department, 319 Summer St.. BOSTON, MASS, oenrnan ; 
London Post Depot, 97 Cheapside, London, England. } 


EGAL 


THE SHOE THAT PROVES a. f 
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By the new plan of selling Search Light Matches, burnt 
matches have acquired a new value. A coupon of real 
worth to the holder is placed in every box of Search Light 
Matches, giving the user something after the match is 
burnt out and thrown away. No other match but 


gives this second service, and no other match is so good. 
It’s the only match for the home and for smokers’ use. 
Far superior to the ordinary match—having a larger and 
stronger stick, of smooth white, soft pine, and a lighting 
quality never before equalled. Burns a full half-minute. 


Ask your grocer for 
Search Light Matches and 
Save the Coupons. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 
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NVEST °10 wonts 


Where the money will work for you every day; where 
it will be absolutely safe and where it will pay you 
10 per cent. to 20 per cent. a year. 












































































I want you to invest your savings through me. 

It makes no difference whether you have $10, $100, or $1,000 a month to inve 

I want to hear from you. 

I will guarantee to offer you nothing but sound, conservative, carefully selected 
investments. 

The kind of investments I put my own money in. 

The kind my relatives put their money in. 

The kind my friends invest in. ‘ 

The kind that has made my Investment Department grow with wondertul rapidity 

The kind that has satisfied more than 700 clients who now invest their money 
through me 

I am in a position to get the very best investments—the ones that pay the largest 
possible profit consistent with absolute safety q 

I am in a position todo so because my very extensive advertising brings me in 
touch with more investments than any other broker. 

Last year my advertising brought me proposals to handle more than 600 invest- 
ment propositions. 

Out of the 600 I accepted eight. 

Many of the other 592 were very good, but none were quite upto my high standard. 
When there isthe slightest doubt in my mind—when I am not satisfied with every 
single detail of a proposition—I take the safe course by refusing to handle it upon 
any terms. 

It wil! certainly pay you to invest your money through a man who uses very great 

‘ care in the selection of his investments. 
‘ 4 age ¢ It will certainly pay you to invest your money through a man who is in a position 
where he can be particular. 

If you have but $10 a month you would like to invest safely and profitably, I want 
you to write to me and let me tell you just what I can do for you. 

I want you for aclient even though you decide to invest but a few dollars. 


MY MOTIVE. 


My motive is a purely selfish one. 

I want to add your name to my list of well pleased investors. 

I know that if you invest any moneythrough me you will be so pleased with the 
investment that the next time you have money to invest, you will come to me again, 

And you will advise your friends to come to me. 

And your friends will in turn advise their friends. 

A dozen satisfied clients will send me more business than hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of magazine and newspaper advertising. 

If you invest a few dollars through me, it will be asafe, protitable investment for 
you and the best kind of an advertise ment for me. 

One year ago I had less than 100 clients in my Investment Department. 

Now I have more than 700. 

In another year I want two or three times 700. 

And that is the reason I want you. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. 


If you invest some money through me—even so little as $10 a month, we will get 





acquainted. 
And whe n we get acquainted you will find out that what I offer you is just what [ 
« say it is. 
. You will find out that you can safely invest your savings through me 
You will find out that I will look after your money just as carefully as I look after 
7 : my own. 
a ri You will find out that if yon invest any money through me, it will earn the largest 


possibile profit consistent with safety. 
I am a young man. 
] expect to be in active business for the next 20 years 
And even if | wanted to sell you something worthless, even if I wanted to misrepresent the value of the investments I offer, I 
could not afford to do it. 
You kuow, as well as [, that if the investments | offer are not just as represented, it would soon ruin my business. 
I certainly cannot afford to have m) business ruined 
cannot afford to take even a chance. 
Just the real estate department of my business is worth $1,000,000. 
At least it pays me good interest on that amount. 
It took hard work, energy, enthusiasm and square dealing to build it up to its present size 
Do you suppose that I would risk even injuring it by even trying to get you to invest $10 a month through any misrepresentation ? 
If I were not sure it would pay you to invest your money through me, | could not afford to say so 
TI put my own money into the investments I offer 
So do my relatives. 
So do my friends. 
Isn’t this irrefutable proof of my faith in the investments which I offer you? 
Isn’t it proof that it will pay you to get in touch with my Investment Department ? ? 
Will you let me send you full, interesting and convincing particulars? 
Will you let me send youa hundred or more letters from well pleased clients who invest their money through me? 
Let me show you where your idle dollars will safely earn from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. a year 
Write me at once, stating the amount of money you would like to invest each month, and | wil! tell you the best way to invest it. 
Do not delay. 
Do it now. 


| W. M. OSTRANDER, 176 north’American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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THE 


| 
HOWARD 
7 7 


Gasolene Touring Car. 


The motors in the Howard cars are the result of experience gained through 
persevering work for the past eghtyears upon all types presented to the public, 


both in the United States and Europe. 
We have in this time sold over five thousand gasolene motors for all sorts and 


conditions of work. 
The Howard car comes under the classification of a highly finished product and 


is pronounced by experts to be the best American car built. 
The 2} H. P. Touring Car is fitted with a «‘ King of Belgians’’ aluminum 
body, side entrances, and is a dream of luxury—$3,000.00 ; with top and glass 


front, $3,200.00. 
The Howard 8 H. P. Runabout (two cylinder opposed) is a speedy, substantial 


car, built on lines of grace and beauty, combined with strength—¢8o00.00 ; with 


tonneau, $1,000.00. 
Engines and all mechanical equipments manufactured by Gas Engine & Power 


Co., and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated, at Morris Heights, New York 
City, which is a guarantee of the best quality of material and highest class 


workmanship. 
THE HOWARD AUTOMOBILE CO., YONKERS, N. Y. 


Sole Agents New York City and Vicinity: 


THE MOBILE STORAGE & REPAIR CO., 


1709-11-13 Broadway, Corner Fifty-fourth St., N. Y. City. 


Telephone, 3020 Columbus. 
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Model A, 
With Detachable Tonneau, 
$850.00. 


Model B, Touring Car 
$900.00. 
Without Tonneau, $800.00. 


Our Cars and Our Record—Do You Know Them? 


The first Cadillac was put on the market early in 1903. 
| “Can’t be sold profitably for the money,’’ competitors said, and prophesied an early 
rise in price or decline in quality. 
The end of the year saw the country full of satisfaction-giving Cadillacs, and our sales 
exceeded by those of only one manufacturer. 
In the recent contest a stock Cadillac went up Eagle Rock Hill on the high gearin 3.19, winning 
first prize for vehicles of its class and defeating all machines under double its rated horse-power. 
Atall the big auto shows this season, where the most discriminating purchasers are found, 
; the Cadillac exhibits have been centers of attraction to an extent that speaks volumes both 
for the reputation of the Cadillac and forthe mechanical excellence of the machines ex- 
hibited. More Cadillacs were sold during the New York show than any other make. 
Model B, embodies more novel and exclusive features of merit than can be found in any 
other automobile, no matter what the price. 

Frame is of pressed steel; running gear and suspension system an absolutely unique and 
unrivaled combination of strength and flexibility that makes the car ride over the roughest 
roads as safely and smoothly as a Pullman coach. In points of speed, design, 

{ construction, luxury of appointments, ease of control and quietness of run- 

ning, it is all that the name Cadillac stands for—greatest results; fewest 

complications. All 1904 Cadillacs are equipped With clincher tires. 

| Model A carries several improvements, otherwise it is the same safe, 
speedy, reliable machine as last year, and is sold at the same prices—$750 as a 
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runabout; $850 complete with detachable tonneau. 
Our handsome new booklet F explains and illustrates both models in detail, and gives address of agency 
nearest you where they may be seen and tried. Free on request. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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UP A HILL 
Tha te 


“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST” 7 


The RACYCLE'S supremacy was achieved by its being 
the only wheel on which the power is applied between 
widespread bearings, thereby giving the rider the same 
speed results with ¥% per cent less work. 

Thirty-one of the largest bicycle factories in Germany 
are now using the RACYCLE Crank Hanger under 
licenses. 

The 1903 racing champions of Japan, Cuba and New 
Zealand all won their trophies on RACYCLES. 

All attempts to revive Bicycle ‘‘Has Beens’’ must prove 
futile as long as they are built with an uneven pull on 
the outside of the bearings. 

The RACYCLE cannot be made cheaply, for its Crank 
Hanger alone costs as much as the selling price of an 
ordinary bicycle. 

Write for RACYCLE 1904 Catalog H. SENT FREE. 

THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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YANKEE POWER fishing ‘boat, $100. - 0 
Gasoline motors for working an sla asure boat 
Launches in stock. Send for Catalog. PALMER BROS. 2. Conn. 688 WEST NORTH STREET, KALAMAZOO, a it, 


BIERCE VAPOR. ‘LAUNC HES... 


Are beautiful swift safe models. Equipped with the 
Pierce Reliable Simple Motor. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue. . ; . . 



























PIERCE ENGINE Co., - Racine, Wis., Box 2. 
Siegel, Cooper Co., New York City, Eastern Representatives. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
Price 


ae 15 foot boat, crated 
for free 
catalogue ° 
i inka Made of steel. Practically indestructible. Air 
Mullins Unsinkable chamber each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. Re quire cries Winhaygag = 4 Beara family use, 
St 1 Pl B t summer resorts, parks. Guaranteed. No other boat so desirable for ladies and children. 
ee easure oats W. H. MULLINS, 242 Depot Street, SALEM, OHIO 





EMC TT La LAR 


Cheaper than Kerosene. 10 to 5,000 Lights. 
Better than Electricity. Send for Catalogue D, FREE For Any Building 
Handy as CityGas. 9 *”"**"'?""* J. B. Colt Co., 21 Barclay St., New York , CNcaeo., Anywhere. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The culmination of progressive enterprise 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


Werchcag ul ~TWwO-Speed Gear, Coaster Brake “‘Sisrctera’com 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cesmopolitan.” 
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DELAWARE ¢ mS 
WATER Gap , 


1 | An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
i CuCl of Pennsylvania, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful Delaware 
I Valley near by; 23 hours from New York; golf, boating, bath- 
ing, fishing. A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, 

with full information about hotels and boarding houses, and a fascinating 
love story, ‘“‘A Chance Courtship,” will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


Address, T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 








When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





BRIST 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE Bristol Steel Fishing Rod has all the good points of other 
rods, with many valuable and exclusive features of its own. 
It is all nerve and backbone. Casts a fly with fluency and 
precision and controls at will the course of the struggling fish. 
We believe the “ Bristol"’ can stand more use or abuse than 
any other rod made and is unequalled for all kinds of fishing. 
Ask your dealer about the reduced prices.) 


FREE for the asking—our descriptive catalogue “J."* 


$ 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


BRISTOL, CONN., U. S. A 
eats ere Se ne 























Makers of the WASHBURN, 





When you write, piease mention "The Cosmopolitan.” 


We will 


to us. 


38 
and ‘How 
Name 


St. Address 


The World’s Largest Music House, Sells ‘*Everything Known in Music.” Citiciscucckssoueceesiaun Bab. cocccocecsce 









Mandolins 
Guitars 
Banjos 


Unequaled for Tone, 
Durability 
and Workmanship 


gladly send free a 
beautiful Art Souvenir Cata- 
logue and ‘‘Facts About the 
Mandolin’? and ‘‘How to Play 
the Mandolin”? if you will fill 
out this coupon and mail it 





Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 


Please send me Art Souvenir Cata- 
logue ‘Facts 
Play the Mandolin.” 














BUILT TO ORDER FOR 
MR. JOHN CLIFFORD, CHICAGO. 


Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


The zinc corrodes and the oxide poisons 
milk and food. 


McCray 


Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass 
or Wood Lined. 


All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels. Hospitals, 
Grocers, Markets, Florists, ete. Are endorsed by phy- 
sicians, hosp‘tals and prominent people. The McCray 
System of Refrigeration insures perfect circulation of 
pure cold air, absolutely dry. McCray Refrigerators are 
lined throughout with Opal Glass, Porcelain Tile or 
Odorless Wood (no zinc isused), They are dry,clean and 
hygienic, of superior construction, are unequalled for 
economy of ice and can be iced from outside of house. 
Every refrigerator is guaranteed. 
Mectray Refrigerators are also buliit to order. 
Catalogues and estimates free. 

Catalogue No. 39 tor residences; No. 45 for hotels, public in- 
stitutions, clubs, eic.; No. 56 for meat markets; No. 63 for grocers; 
No. 70 for florists. 

Valuable book, ‘*How to Use a Refrigerator,’’ sent om request. 


McCray Refrigerator Co.,337 Mil! St., Kendallville, Ind. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND SAL#ESROOMS: 

Chicago, 55 Wabash Ave. Columbus, Ohio, 356 N, High St, 

New York, 341 Broadway. Columbia, 8. C., Jerome Bldg. 

Boston, 52 Commercial St. Washington, D.U.,. 6.0 F St. N.W. 

Philadelphia, 1217 Chestnut St, Detroit, 305 Woodward Ave. 

San Franciseo, 122 Market St. Pittsburg, 636 Smithfield St. 

Cleveland, 0., 64 Prospect St. St, Louis, 404 N, Third St, 


Address main office unless you reside in one of the above cities, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Need no ‘‘Breaking In’”’ 


ioes- %4. 


The curves of your foot follow the line made 
by the twenty-six bones forming the heel, arch, 
ball and toes. Strangely, shoemakers have 
ignored this and treated 
the sole as straight and 
rigid—that’s why you 
have spent days ofmisery 
“‘breaking in’’ the 
new pair. 


THE COMFORT LINE-—INSIDE. 


No man has made a shoe-sole to follow the 
curves of the foot-sole before—it is the exclusive 
RALSTON idea—the construction of an anatom- 
ical last by which the foot rests on a formed 
foundation (concealed) adjusted to nature’s 
curves. Far more costly in making, but they 
guarantee instant ease—the “‘old shoe’’ feeling 
with ‘“‘new shoe” appearance. 


THE STYLE LINE—OUTSIDE. 


RALSTON shoes are not the only stylish shoes 
as they are the only anatomical. But they com- 
bine the latest and highest styles with comfort. 
In material and workmanship they are the envy 
of competitors. As good a shoe is not made for 
the price and cannot be sold for less. 


Send for our 
Handsome Catalogue 


mailed free. It illustrates 
and explains our aim and 
achievement. We have 
local agents in most all cities 
and towns. Send for name 
of nearest dealer. Where 
there is no agent we sell dy 
mail [only 25 cents extra for 
delivery]and guarantee per- 
fect satisfaction or refund 
your money. 
(You hear much 
about Patent Colt 
Skin Shoes. Ours 


are made of the o 
uine CORONA 


brand). 
From ~ rand) Ralston 
many styles 
shown tn our Health 
Catalogue Shoemakers, 


we present 980 Main St. 


Style 62 Campello, 
Solace Last coe (Nass. 
Patent CORONA Colt Goines 
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Your Choice of the Above Pieces $50 at $5 Monthly. 


SEND #10 for e 2ither of the above beautiful pieces, or if you prefer, make a selection and 

it will be sent C. O. D. $10, with al! charges prepaid. The balance ($49) you may send 
us in eight equal monthly payments of $5. lf your selection does not please you in 
every way, send it back and your money will be refunded at once. Our new Catalogue 
shows hundreds of other pieces at this price, and thousands ranging in price from $10 
to $1000. Wesend a copy free—please write for it to- day. Why not begin at once by 
making the best investment possible ¥ Diamonds will pay at least twenty per cent. in 
increased value during 1904, and their purchase under the LOFTIS SYSTEM of easy 
monthly payments, constitutes the ideal way of saving money. You have your security 
always in your own possession, and every day can enjoy the fullest and freest use of 
your money in wearing the diamond We furnish a Steel Safe for Home Savings if 
desired. WE SELL GENUINE DIAMONDS ONLY, and every stone is specially 
selected and of superior quality. A GUARANTEE CERTIFICATE goes with every 
Diamond sold, and every Diamond is subject to exchange at full price paid, at any 
time in thefuture. Our prices will average about ten per cent. lower than the cash 
prices of smaller concerns. 


How to Open a Charge Account for a Diamond. 


Simply make your selection from our Catalogue, and it will be sent to your home or 
place of business (or to your Express Office if you prefer). Examine it as carefully as you 
wish ; then, if you are fully satisfied with the article and its price, pay one-fifth and 
keep it, se nding the balance to us in eight equal monthly payments. We are by far the 
largest house in the Diamond, Watch and Jewelry business, and one of the oldest 
Est. 1858. Your local banker can refer to his books of Commercial Ratings and tell 
you all about our reliability and standing in the business world. Don’t buy a Diamond 
before getting our Catalogue and reading our Diamond Book—we send both free on 
request. WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE. 


LOFTIS BROS. G CO. 


Diamonds-Watches-Jewelry. Dept. D-34, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 





AUTO-BOATS 


The latest fad 


Speed 12 to 35 miles. 
Sizes 30 to 70 feet, using 
our own new design, the 


‘‘ Speedway ”’ Gasolene Automobile Motor 


We also build The Only Naphtha Launch, Electric Launches, Alco 
Vapor Launches, Steam and Sail Yachts. 


Our showrooms contain 100 finished launches to select from. 


43-Send 10 cents in stamps for new catalogue of auto-boats, naphtha or alco vapor launches G4 


Gas Engine & Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 


Down Town Office, 11 Broadway Chicago Office, 115 Dearborn St. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 









ORIENT 
BUCKBOARD 


WITH TWO SPEED 


PRICE $425, 


Fast, Practical and Safe, 
Rides like a parlor car, 
In use all over the world. 


Write for 
Handsome New Catalogue. 


Waltham Manufacturing Co., 
Waltham, Mass. 





Selected for 
. | 

exclusive 
use at | 


100-foot 
YACHT 


GASOLINE OR 
Exectric Power 


AUTO BOATS 
AND ENGINES 


Send for a copy of our Quarterly 
Publication ‘*The Launch.” , 


Catalog for the postage toc. merits 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 


St. Joseph, Mich., VU. S. A. 
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Ghe secret of 


Health and Beauty 
is in the use of the combined 


Rochester 
Shower and Vapor Bath 













It is the simplest, strongest and most perfect 
combined SHOWER and VAPOR BATH 


in the world. 






Greatest value for price ever offered. 


Made entirely of brass, nickeled and highly pol- 
ished, guaranteed absolutely RUST-PROOF. 






The curtain can be raised or lowered by any child 





or invalid. 






REQUIRES NO PLUMBING. 






Can be put on any bath tub, ready to operate 
any minute. 





Has fine white rubber curtain, glove button fas- 





teners, 










We send with each Bath, Rubber-lined Bath Cap, 
our Health Culture Chart of exercises, and 
Valuable Formulas for Medicated Baths, being 







Same treatment used by best sanitariums. 






Bath sent prepaid on Twenty Days’ FREE 
TRIAL. If not ALL we represent it to be, 
return to us at our expense. 












Write for Price List and FREE BOOKLET, 
*“‘Health and Beauty,” we will gladly 





send them. 
Rochester Radiator Company 
Dept, K., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














ATTACKS NEVER RETURN 


Some people seem to think that we do not really cure Asthma. 
They think that we only relieve it. Such skepticism is entirely 
without foundation. Since 1883 we have treated over 52,000 cases 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


onstitutional treatment so thoroughly removes 





























It is a fact that our 


the cause of Asthma and Hay Fever that nothing remains which 
butit 














can produce an attack, You may not believe this to be a fact 

isa proven fact nevertheless. After completing this treatment our of Asthma and Hay Fever, many of them in advanced stages of 
patients are able to work, eat, sleep and stand exposure without long standing and pronounced incurable. Our success in this 
the slightest return of symptoms. treatment has been so great that we have patients in almost every 
BOOK ¢, a most interesting treatise on Asthma and Hay Fever, civilized country in the world This constitutional treatment pro. 
with many illustrative reports of cases, mailed free. A post al card duces a permanent return of good health. BOOK C explains its 





principles. Mailed free. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Treatment by mail only or at our office, 


will bring it to you. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Our treatment is not sold at drug stores. 












































ditionof body. At the end of five 
weeks you are toreport to me and 
I will send further treatment if 
necessary. 

When you have reduced your 
flesh to the desired weight, you can 
retainit. You will not become 
stout again. Your face and fig- 
ure will be well shaped, your skin 
will be clear and handsome, you 
will feel years younger. Ailments 
of the heart and other vital organs 
will be cured. Double chin, 
heavy abdomen, flabby cheeks and 
other disagreeable evidences of 
obesity are remedied speedily. All 
patients receive my personal at- 
tention, whether being treated by 
mail or in person. All corre- 
spondence answered by me per- 
sonally. Treatment for either sex. 
Distance makes no difference. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


know you want to reduce your 
weight, but probably you think 
it impossible or are afraid 
the remedy is worse than the dis- 
ease. 

Now, let me tell you that not only 
can the obesity be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, form and 
complexion will be improved, and 
in health you will be wonderfully 
benefited. I am a regular prac- 
ticing physician, having made’ 
a specialty of this subject. Here 
is what I will do for you: First, I 
send you a blank to fill out ; when 
it comes, I forward a five weeks’ 
treatment. 

You make noradical change in 
your food, but eat as much or as 
often as you please. No bandages 
or tight lacing. No_ harmful 
drugs nor sickening pills. My 


treatment is given successfully by 
mail, in your own home. You Send for my new book on ‘* Obes 


will lose from 3 to 5 pounds : : sity; Its Cause and Cure :’’—it 
weekly, according to age and con- will convince you. Address 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., 2443 East 23rd Street, New York. 




























MAL-ASSIMILATION AND ITS COMPLICATIONS. 
There is ** No life without life,’? and no continuation of life without other life. Cook- 
ing destroys life in food. Send two-cent stamp for Diagnosis Blank and Literature. My 
Diagnosis is worth at least $5.00, but it will cost you nothing. Doctor Thomas’ un- 
cooked bread soc. per package, containing 24 cakes; nine packages, $3.00; sample, roc, 
i 
j ree 
Mal-Assimilation, j ion. 
v eeteerrntion JULIAN P, THOMAS, M. D., 172 West 72d St., Clerk 9, N. : City. Caine aie ints dase 


Chronic Starvation, 








JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ALLEN’S 


FOOT-EASE 


For Tired, Aching 
Smarting, Swollen eee. 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 

Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures 
painful, smarting feet and ingrowing nails, 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Makes tight or new 
shoes easy. A certain cure for sweating, 
callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 30,000 
testimonials. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe stores, 25c. Don’t accept a substitute. 
Trial package FREE. Address, 


Le Roy, N. Y., 
U.S. A. 
Genuine bears above signature. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 
By my Scientific Treatment Especially Pr 
pared for Each Individual Case. 


I SUFFERED FOR 
YEARS with a humiliating 
growth of hair on my face, 
and tried many remedies 
without success ; but I ul- 
timately discovered the 
TRUE SECRET for the per- 
manent removal of hair,and 
for more than seven years 
have been applying my 
treatment to others, there- 
by rendering happiness to, 
and gaining thanks of, thou 
sands of ladies. 

I assert and WILL PROVE 
TO you, that my treatment 
will destroy the follicle and 
otherwise PERMANENTLY 
REMOVE THE HAIR FOR- 
EVER. No trace is left on the skin after using, and the treat- 
ment can be applied privately by yourself in your own cham- 
ber. 

IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME for further 
information, and I will convince you of all I claim. I will 
give prompt, personal and strictly confidential attention to 
your letter. Being a woman, I know of the delicacy of such 
& matter as this and act accordingly. Address 


HELEN DOUGLAS, 35 B2 West 21st St., New York 
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“The Morley” 


makes low sounds and whispers plainly 
heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear 
—invisible, easily adjusted, and entirely 
comfortable. Over fifty thousand sold, 
giving instant relief from deafness and 
head noises. No case of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 
The Morley Company, Dept. C, 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 








Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, 

Coughs, Bronchitis, 

Grippe, Hay Fever. 


CRESOLENE is a long established and standard 
remedy for the diseases indicated. It cures because 
the air rendered strongly antiseptic is carried over 
the diseased surfaces of the bronchial tubes with 
every breath, giving prolonged and constant treat- 
ment. Those of a consumptive tendency, or sufferers 
from chronic bronchitis, find immediate relief from 
coughs or inflamed conditions of the throat. 

If your child complains of sore throat, particularly 
when Diphtheria or Scarlet Fever is about, use 
CRESOLENE at once. Laboratory tests show that 
vaporized CRESOLENE kills diphtheria germs. 

CRESOLENE is a boon to ASTHMATICS 

Ask your physician about it. Descriptive booklet 
with proofs of its value on request. 


All Druggists. 


CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing and germ 
destroying in its action. 
To be used for coughs and irritable conditions of 
the throat. 
At your druggists’, or from us for 10 cents in stamps. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 


180 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
or 1651 Notre Dame St., MONTREAL, CANADA, 


Fee 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 




































WANT the name of every 
Man woman and child 
In every part of the world 
Who is troubled in any way with the eyes. 
I will send free of all charge, to 
anyone anywhere who is interested enough to write 
to me, 
My book (24th edition) illustrated above. 
It contains information of the utmost value about 
Proper care of the eyes, diet, baths, exercise, etc., 
Tells how you can cure yourself at home of 
Blindness resulting from 
Cataracts 
Glaucoma 
Optic nerve diseases 
Iritis and stenosis of tear duct 
Opacities, scums, scars and films 
Eye strain and hemorrhage of retina 
Granulated lids and pannus 
Pterygium, and all other eye diseases 
In from one to three months 
HAVE for more than twenty years been 
Treating and curing all manner of 
eye troubles in all parts of the world. 
Those who are afflicted in any way with 
their eyes are 
Welcome to my professional opinion free of charge. 
Just write me a short history of your case 
As you understand it, and 
I will write you a personal letter of advice which, 
with 
My book, will be of great benefit to you. 
Here are the names of a few I have cured. 
Write them and convince yourself 
Mrs. 8. C. Willard, Libertyville, Ill., cured of Cataracts of twenty 
years’ standing; William Cronoble, Winslow, Ill., cured ten 
years ago of Cataracts; Mrs. E. M. Cooper, Ridgeway, Minn., 
cured of Stenosis of Tear Duct; Mrs. Herman Burdick, Rich- 
land Center, Wis., cured of Hemorrhage of the Retina; Albert 
J. Staley, Hynes, Los Angeles County, Cal., cured of Cataracts 
of 22 years’ standing; Mrs. C. H. Sweetland, Hamburg, Iowa, 
cured of Paresis of Optic Nerve; Mrs. Julia Lambert, 29 Whit- 
ney St., Nashua, N. H., cured of Cataracts; Mrs. Emma J. Car- 
ter, Tenstrike, Minn., cured of bad case of Granulated Lids and 
Optic Nerve Paralysis of 22 years’ standing: Mrs. A. P. Rifle, 
78 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y., cured of Cataracts. 
I cured the above patients jn their 
own homes, easily, quickly, and at little expense. 
If I do not fulfill every promise I make to you, I will 
refund every cent you pay me. 

I do not ask you to send any money, and you are in no 
way obligated by getting my advice. 
This liberal offer may mean much to you. 

The book and advice may be all that is 
effect a cure. 
Send for the book to day. Address 


OREN ONEAL, M. D. 


Suite 511, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago, U. S.A. 


necessary to 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





All correspondence and goods mailed under plain 





When you write, please mention ‘t’The Cosmopolitan.’’ 





PERFECT EYESIGHT 


Should be enjoyed by every person on earth. There are 
thousands: who are going blind with weak, diseased eyes 
because they will not have them cured. 

If your eyes are weak, watery, and you see spots or 
strings, don’t neglect them. These are sure signs of disease 
and may cause total blindness, No matter how bad they 
are they can be cured 


BY THE MADISON ABSORPTION METHOD 


It cures Cataracts, Spots, Scums, Granular Lids, Optic 
Nerve Diseases, and other cases of blindness. No Surgical 
Operation, Pain or Risk. It has restored sight to thous- 
ands after other methods failed. 


YOU CAN BE CURED AT YOUR OWN HOME 


at smallexpense. My treatment for cross eyes is painless, 
bloodless and sure—no knife used. 

Write me full history of your case and get my advice and new 
book in colors FREE. Tells you all you want to know. Gives 
names of cured patients in your vicinity. NoC. 0. D. packages 


to bother you. Suite 201, 80 Dearborn St. 


P. C. MADISON, M. D., CHICAGO, ILL, 


DEAFNESS CURED 


BY NO MEANS UNTIL ‘‘ACTINA” 
WAS DISCOVERED. 
Deafness is incurable till the cause is removed. 
Theretore Ear Drums and other artificial aids 
mever cure. 95 percent ofall cases o‘ Deafness 
fis caused from Catarrah, and as Catarrah cannot 
exist under the use of **Actina,’’ nobody need 
be Deaf where the Actina Pocket Battery is 
obtainabl& Are you seeking » cure? Then in- 
vestigate *‘Actina.” Write to-day for A 
VALUABLE BOOK—Prof, Wilson's Dictionary 

of Disease, Free, 


NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N, 
Dept. 8-D¢e Kansas City, Mo. 


H. & H. 
PNEUMATIC BUST FORMS 


give un- 

















** Light as air,"’ cool, healthful, durable ; 
equalled style, grace, comfort, and admirable and 
superb proportions of the ideal figur So perfect and 
natural are they that dressmakers fit gowns over them 
and never know by sight or touch that they are 
artificial. Women ofrefinement everyshere welcome 
them as a relief from the old unsightly and unhealthy 
contrivances. Worn with or without corsets, fit any 
figure, pt themselves to every 
movement ‘tas a part of one- 
self." A grateful support to 
mothers. In bathing they can- 
not be detected, buoy the wearer 
and make swimming easy. 


Write for photo- 
illustrated circulars 
and convincing 
testimonials. 












seal without advertising marks 
ADDRESS 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Inc., 
Dept. P6, Buffalo, N. Y. 


and agents sl 





(Dealer write for terms.) 























P. D. ARMOUR 


Head of the great Armour Packing Company, Chicago, Ill. (in a 
personal letter to Dr. Keeley), said 








! have sent about two hundred of my 





employees, from butchers to foremen, and 

















all have been permanently cured. 1| do not 








Alcohol Produce each a disease 
$ having definite patholo- 
© ium gy. The disease yields 
Pp 9 easily to the Treatment 
Tobacco as administered at the 
following Keeley Insti- 

Using * tutes 
EERIE 


Details of Treatment and proofs of its success sent free on application. 
ALWAYS ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST TO YOU. 
Birmingham, Ala. Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Crab ae aed “is N. D. =a Columbia, S. C. 

alate ‘s New Orleans, La., North Conway, N.H. pallas, Texas, 
ove a Rr . . 1628-38 Felicity St. White Plains, N.Y. 25» ©X25 
SRR PFANCIOCO, UNl+s Dortiand, Me. Columbus, O., 


think there is any one thing, or any one 
man, who ever did the good to humanity that 


you are doing with your cure. 












Bellevue Place. 










1170 Market St. Lexington, Mass. Corner 3rd and = Richmond, Va. 
West Haven, Conn. Grand Rapids,Mich. Dennison Aves, Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo., Portland, Ore. Huntington, W. Va. 






Washington, D. C., 









° lle . 2803 Locust St. Harrisburg, Pa. Waukesha, Wis. 
wit N. Capitol St. Boulder Hot Springs, Philadelphia, Pa., Toronto, Ont. 
Dwight, Il. Boulder, Mont. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Man. 

Charlestown, Ind. Qmaha, Neb., Pittsburgh, Pa., London, Eng. 
Marion, Ind. 7248S. 19th St. 4246 Fifth Ave. Cape Town, S. A. 


















Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage’s famous lecture, ‘Evils of Intemperance,” mailed on application. LesLig E. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D 








Dr. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


Nervous and Mild Mental Diseases ; 


Drug and Alcoholic Addiction 
and General Invalidism. 


How To Grow Tall 


WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO ADD FROM TWO TO FIVE INCHES TO 
at ras YOUR HEIGHT? ; . : 
0 bea ** good height todance with’'? To be ** tall enough to see offer 
inacrowd”? Toimprove thesymmetry of your figure and to add Stamford, Conn., v a 
to your general appearance? It is entirely possible for you to in- and skilful and scientific me . 
crease your height and accomplish these other advantages in your The cottage f er r pleasant 
own home without taking any internal treatment, without drugs, associations and the q t 1 est of rural sur- 
without operation, without pain orinjury t » yourself, without putting rt igs, while the environm that of an ideal 
yourself to any inconvenience. ee Sur ‘inter resort, with all the diversion 
Free to Any Short Person.—In order that anyone can learn how | a ‘ ites for healthful out-deor amusement 
to get increased height, we have pre pared an interesting book for i ear ess treatment ofthis class of 
free distribution, explaining why some people are short and others ailments, and methods strictly in conformance with 
tall, and telling howshort people can add from two to five inches to professional standards, ve won the endorsement 
their height, and get all the advantages that good height carries and recommendatior lany eminent medica en. 
withit. All you have todo is te write for this book, stating your Upon request we will send prepaid our illustrated 
height, your weight, yourage, your sex, and we willsend you full § prospectus, giving a detailed description of the 
particulars about the secrets of getting increased height and good institution. Address 


figure. Address atonce J. Gi 
THE CARTILAGE CO., Dept. 74 F, Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Amos J. Givens. Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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KOLA PLANT CURE 


FOR 


ASTHMA 


REALLY MARVELOUS 


NEW AND POSITIV E, 
ou RE for Asthma has been / 
found, at last, in the KOLA 
PLANT, a rare botanic prod- 
uct of West African origin. 
Since its discovery ashort time 
ago, THIS NEW REMEDY 
HAS COME INTO ALMOsT 
UNIVERSAL USE in the hospitals of Europe and Americe. 
This is the best proof of the gre peices of its powers. PER 
SONS THOUGHT TO BE INCURABLE, including men, 
women and children, are restored daily to perfect health by 
the use of Himalya. 
Tho sand of Lett attesting its wonderful 
u S ers cures of Asthma have been 
written to the importers. Space, however, will permit us to 
quote only afewofthem. These follow: 

Dr, J. R. Dunean, the oldest physician of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
writes: I feel it my duty to tell all I can ofthe great virtue of Himalya. 
Dr. W. H. Vail, a prominent physician of St. Louis, Mo., writes that he 
tried Himalya on several different cases of Asthma with satisfactory 
resultsin every case. Mr. E. B. Hume, 1345 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., a widely known traveler, writes that Himalya cured him when 
physicians and everything else failed. Mrs. W. FE. Murgittroyd, East 
Chatham, N. Y., writes that she could get no relief from Asthma until 
she used Himalya. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, editor of the Farmers’ Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C., was also cured, although he could not lie 
down for fear of choking, and was always worse during Hay-fever 
season. Mr. Frederick F. Wvatt, the noted Evangelist of Abilene, 
Texas, writes, Jan. 31st, that Himalya permanently cured him of Hay- 
Fever and Asthma and strongly recommends it to sufferers. 


REMEMBER IT COSTS YOU NOTHING, 


If you suffer from Asthma in any form, do not despair, but 
write at once to the KOLA IMPORTING CO., No. 1162 
Broadway, New York City, N. Y., who, in order to prove the 
powers of this wonderful new botanic discove ory, will send you 
ONE TRIAL CASE, BY MAIL, ENTIRELY FREE. 








A Watchful Mother 


Whose constant anxiety is that her 
baby shall thrive and grow strong, 
will find that the nourishing effects of 


e 
cd 
TRADE MARK. 


are imparted to the nursing child. 
It not only gives the mother strength 
and good health, but makes the 
little one plump and hearty. Good 
forall ‘‘agesof man.’’ Malt-Nutrine 
is a vea/ malt tonic: the deliciously 
prepared nutriment of choicest malt 
and hops; pure, non-intoxicating. 


Sold By all Druggists and Grocers. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Visitors to the World’s Fair in St. Louis 
should inspect the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Plant —the city’s most interesting sight. 


A Beautiful, Slender 
and Symmetrical Form 


can be easily and quickly secured by our new system. 
Difficult breathing, shortness of breath, asthma, etc., are 
quickly cured; worn 
out and useless accu- 
mulated tissues and de- 
posits removed and a 
slender, perfect figure 
is the result. The 
system increases the 
strength and vitality, 
cures Heart Disease, 
Rheumatism and Dys- 
pepsia, and improves 
the complexion. This 
treatment is purely 
vegetable and no 
nauseating drugs are 
used. Your figure will 
soon attain its proper 
proportion, and such 
conditions as double 
chin, flabby cheeks, 
are speedily removed and sym- 





heavy abdomen, etc., 
metry of form and normal bodily weight, strength and 





vitality are quickly attained. This system is good for 
both sexes. We will mail literature and a sample treat- 
ment in a sealed package to any address. It costs you 
nothing, try it. Address Hall Chemical Co., 
286 Hall Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.’’ 8 
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Write for » Catalog of 
Multi-Cabinets 


and learn all about Ready-Made, Time-Saving, Ex pand- 
ing Systems that you can annex to your business and 
make money by so doing. Ittels all about Vertical 
Filing, Card Index Systems, Card Ledgers, ete. Every 
business man should know about these systems Here 
is the chance—get ideas as well It solves business 
problems Chis catalog is free, write nearest office 
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st Hose Supporter 


fe 


*“ buckles 


If your dealer cannot supply you with the genuine Foster (with 
the name on the buckles), do not be imposed on. Send direct 
to us because you will not be satisfied with any substitute. Give 
us the name of your dealer and we will see that he can supply you 


in the future. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN, Sales Agent for the United States 


1. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., Toronto, Canada, Sole Agents for Canada. 





oster 


ibsne All Grades at all Dealers 
50c 60c 75c $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 




























Buying a Camera? 
What 










7 Cameras are usually fitted with the ordi-* 
nary RR Lenses simply because many have \ 
not yet learned the value of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat Lens 


which when fitted with the VOLUTE Shutter 
makes the camera ready for every kind of picture 
from a portrait to an express train, froma draw- 
ing room to a mountain peak. (We will send 
you the proof upon request. ALL MAKERS 
supply Plastigmat and Volute on their Cam- 
eras If You Specify Them When Ordering / 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 









FOR 
WOMEN 


ALL COLORS 


54 Mercer Street, New York City 







































THE 


patience cured by Nature’s great remedy, 


is a hair 


Your Eyesight 
Grows Weaker 


every day you use them— 
everybody knows the effects 
of the heat rays focused 
through a lens upon a piece 
of paper. It is exactly the 
same on a eyes when 
you wear glasses, though of 


course not as strong hey 


shrivel and blur the eyes 
and require stronger lenses 
the longer you wear them. 
We guarantee that you will 
discard and avoid glasses ¥ 
you use Eyelin as directed 


Eyelin 


is a tonic someone Eye 

food not used in the eye, 

but externally on the lids 
whose blood vessels readily absorb it, enabling the eye to 
regain its normal function and shape in persons afflicted 
with wearing glasses, failing sight, weak, blurred and 
paining eyes, myopia, astigmatism, cloudiness or other 
defects of vision. Here is one cure of many hundreds: 
Mrs. A. Fiele, 99 Macalester P1., Chicago; age 72, wore glasses 30 yrs. 
for myopia and astigmatism, discarded them 2 years ago, after using 
EYELIN 8 weeks, reads, sews and threads her needle without glasses. 
ur Liberal Offer: For $1 we will mail you a full sized package 
of EYELIN (enough for 4 to 8 weeks treatment) and full particulars. 
Money refunded if not beneficial. Write for Free booklet and advice. 


THE EYELIN CO., 1899R Washington Boul., Chicago 


COSMOPOLITAN 


THE TIRED, WEARY BRAIN 


troubles are instantly relieved and with a little 
Electricity. 


licadache, Neuralgia, F ace ache and kindred 


“HAIRLECTRIC” 


brush with a comp lete electric battery on handle (see 

which acts instantly upon touching the head or face. 
Its pleasant, smooth, invigorating current /s fe/t, and it brushes 
pains out as if by magic. Asasoothing, strengthening invigorant 
weary, tired brain, it has no equal. It is the 
crowning triump Ih of my forty years’ experience in the 
electrical field. It costs no more than an ordinary good 


illustration) 








When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 

























brush and will last longer. I 
sell it absolutely on its mer- 
its, and if not satisfactory it 
will cost you nothing. “It 
““BRUSHES THE HAIR IN, 
AND THE PAIN OUT” 


Booklet of ~epatien 
free upon request : 


DR. A. T. SANDEN 
1155 BROADWAY 


(Department 7) 
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HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES ="; 

Fresh 

and Active. Sent prepaid a Pra ee in the United States. 

Send for FREE SAMPLES of HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA or 
LIVER ers: Also, Free, 152-PAGE MANUAL, 
HALSEY BROS. CO. PHARMACY, 

Established 1855. 67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NEW INVENTION. 


Write for new booklet, Special Offer this month, Our new 
Quaker Folding Vapor Bath Cabinets, finest produced. 
Everybody delighted. Enjoy at home for 3c each all 
1] the marvelous cleansing, invigorating, curative effects 
|] of the famous Turkish Baths. Opensthe 6,000,000 
skin pores, purifies the entire system. Beats Hot 
h)| Springs. Prevents disease. Saves Dr, bills. Cured 
| thousands, Nature’s drugless remedy for colds, grip, 
f)| rheumatism, aches, pains, blood and skin diseases, 
Hitt] Kidney trouble, children’s «diseases and female ills. 
Guaranteed. Sent on 30 days’ trial, $100.00 to 
$300.00 a month, salesmen, managers, general agents. 
100 per cept profit. Address, 


_ WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 82 WorLD BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ALLING HAIR 
ALDNESS 








0 There is but one way to tell 
Othe reason of baldness and 
falling hair, and that is by a mi- 
croscopic examination of the hair 


itself. The particular disease 
with which your scalp is afflicted 
must be known before it can be 
intelligently treated. The use of 
dandruff cures and hair tonics, 
without knowing the specific cause 
of your disease, is like taking medicine 
without knowing what you are trying to cure. 

Send a few fallen hatra from your combings, to Prof. J. H. 
Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, who will send you abso- 
lutely free a diagnosis of your case, a booklet on care of the 
hair and sc alp, and a sample box of the remedy which he will pre- 
pare especially for you. Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 
PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 4 MeVicker’s Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Send No Money 


We want you to examine and try on our 
$10.00 All Wool Tailor Made Suits 
before paying out one cent, and know for 
yourself that our suits are strictly All 
Wool, properly tailored and perfect fitting. 
You will find them as good in every respect 
as suits you have paid $13.00 to $15.00 for. 


10,000 Pair of $5.00 FREE 
Tailor Made Trousers 
with the first 10,000 orders. 


Providing you 
Our Offer: willagree to hand 
10 envelopes containing our All Wool Suit 
and nt samples, catalogue, tape meas- 
ure and Special Offer to ten men who in 
your judgment would be likely 
to buy clothing from us on our 
1 offer, we will 
give yc fourreg- 
ular $ ‘ailor Made 
Trousers, any pattern you may 
select from our samples 


FREE 
with one of our $10 All Wool 
TAILOR MADE SUITS. 

We make your suit and trous- 
ers exactly as ordered ard send 
them to your express office for 
you to examine and try on. If 
you find them both as offered 
pay the express agent $10. and 
the express charges, and both 
the All Wool Suit and the extra 
pair of $5. Trousers are yours. 

‘The ten envelopes you are to 
distribute will be sent in the box 

\ with your suit. Read this offer 
overagain carefully, then write today for free samples of our $10, 
Suiting, (including Clay Worsteds, Thibets, Serges, Cassimeres 
in Black, Blue, Brown, Grey and Handsome Mixtures;) also 
separate trouser samples, Catalogue, instructions for taking 
measurements and Special Offer. Remember we run all risk. 
Reference: Milwaukee Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000. 


has solved the problem of Restor- 
ing Perfect Health. New 32-page 
book—the pore Revelation of 


the Century. It’sfree. Writeto-day. 





























































Office or mail treatment. A great success. A. H. SWINBURNE, } 


M.D., 275 st. Clair Bldg., Marietta, Ohio. (Can be consulted 
during July and August at Atlantic City, N. J.) 


a 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. | 


Write for names of hundreds of delighted customers. @ fq 
Make #30 to #50 weekly. Do business at home or = /- 
traveling, all or spare time, selling Gray outfits and <7 
raf T 
” 









doing genuine gold, silver, nickle and 
meta! plating on Watches, Jewelry, Table- 
ware, Bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy iim 
ate No experience, quickly learned. © 
tnormous demand. No toys or humbug. Outfits 
all sizes. Everything guaranteed. Let us start you. 
We teach you FREE. Write today. Address, 

H. GRAY & CO., Cincinnati. Ohio. 










” 
TAKE Ji Now : 

NO SUBSTITUTE oo 

A Dated Guaranty 

Tag on Each Tire 


7 
BSAO5 a 
Protects you 2 


against Old Stock Express Paid 


ALLIGATO PUNCTU REPROOF-SELF- 
: HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
The ORIGINAL and only Puncture-proof and Self-healing Tire 
made. Nails, tacks, and glass will not let the air out. Positively 
will not become porous. Strong, durable, resilient. Greatest thick- 
ness where needed (see G in illus.) Examine—“feel of it.” Sent 
C. O, D. anywhere, subject to examination—no deposit asked; but 
we pay express only when cash accompanies order. State diameter 
of rim and size tire wanted. CATALOG FREE. State & Lake Sts. 
T y Sole Manufact'rs, CH AG 
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a can rely upon a STECH Piano. 
Its past is a prophecy of its future. 
Its present is the sum of its past. A record 


of almost half a century’s praise from 
leading Masters, Schools and Colleges 


makes its name its own recommendation— 


“THE OLD RELIABLE OF AMERICA.” 


Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE STECHK @ Co., 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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{ Now running in FIELD AND STREAM a thrilling account of the recént 


ANDES-AMAZON EXPLORING EXPEDITION 


Don’t miss this story, graphically penned by Explorer ALVAH D. JAMES, of the discoveries and facts 
brought to light by *‘Field and Stream’s” exploration party in the vast, tropical wilderness drained by the 
Amazon River. 

From the day when, on the Pacific Coast, the ascent of the Andes Mountains began, the thrill of the 
narrative is upon you, and never releases its hold until the tale ends at the confluence of the great river 
with the Atlantic, 3,600 miles from its source. < 

3egin your subscription with the superb Christmas number o containing the first instalment of this Amazon 


story. Subscription price, $1.50 yearly, or 15 cents a copy of ALL” NEWSDEAL E RS. 
JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION, Publishers, Dept. E, 35 West 2!st Street, New York. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN OUTDOOR SPORT? 


If you are, you will appreciate The Illustrated Sporting a send only high-class weekly devoted 
to clean, wholesome sport Every phase of outdoor life, in’ its lation to sport, is attractively and 
interestingly treated and beautifully and copiously illustrated. ’ 


Issued every Friday at 10c. a copy. Four dollars a year. 


SPECIAL MONTHLY NUMBERS 


Every fourth issue of THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS, published about the middle of 
each month, contains extra pages and has a special cover design. Each covers some seasonable sport in 
addition to the main features of the week in sports, covering in the twelve numbers the principal sports of 
the year and being practically a monthly magazine of high merit and great interest. ‘The remaining special] 
numbers for 1904 are: 



























April 16, BASEBALL NUMBER 
May 14, ANNIVERSARY AND RACING NUMBER 
June 11, COLLEGE BASEBALL NUMBER 
July 16, YACHTING NUMBER 
August 13, MID-SUMMER NUMBER 
September 17, GOLF AND TENNIS NUMBER 
October 15, FOOTBALL NUMBER 
November 12, HORSE SHOW NUMBER 
December 10, CHRISTMAS NUMBEK (25 cents.) 


Send for our Special $1.00 Subscription Offers 


Sample Copies of Regular and Special Numbers on Request 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS 


= West ‘Fwvemtw-secomd Street, NEW YORK 


| a \ permanent representative of THE 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE in each county in the 

WE CUARANTEE toteach our course in Short- | United States. Must be energetic, earnest, reliable and 

hand complete in 30 days study of 5 hours each. No able to give references. This position is not a tem- 
ruled lines ; no position ; no shading, dots, nor dashes. > é : 

No long listot word-signs to coufuse. Easy, oop speedy, —- porary one, but intended to secure a permanent repre- 
tudents in high-grade positions. Employers pleased. winioahibenies 1 << aiieles arly look afte . 
Lawyers,doctors, literary folk, aiibecaaan: can now acquire Shorthand with sentative who will be able to properly 100k after the 

gusefor useinthelr cali ings. No need tospend mote, 20 interests of THE COSMOPOLITAN. Address: 

**Boyd’s Syllabic System,” 20th century wonder, is the best. re 

Lesson +0 CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Write to-day. THE COSMOPOLITAN mee New Yo k 

CHICAGO RRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, (Incorporated) 7 w or 

85 National Life Bldg, Chicago, Ill Irvington-on-Hudson, Ne 


























A_BIG SILK OFFER. 


We have made a contract for several tons of fine silk remnants--the 
entire lot willbe given away FREE to readers of WOMAN’S WORLD 
These remnants are all silk—large pieces, all the colors of the rainbow 
just the right material to make crazy quilts, sofa pillows, chair cus shions 
pin cushions, etc. WOMAN'S WORLD is a large magazine, profusely 
illustrated in colors. It hasa lot of!information and departments, dra 
matic news, household hints, puzzles, fashions, young folks’ departments, 
and good stories by prominent writers. WOMAN’S WORLD Is better 
than a great many dollar magazines. Weare now printing S00 ooo copies 
each issue. To introduce our magazine to thousands of new readers, we 
make you a special trial offer—send only 1o cents and we will seud you 
WOMAN'S WORLD five months and also @ large lot of these five > 
remnants, postpaid. Send ascents and we will send WOMAN'S Wo, 
one year and 3 lots of silk, postpaid. Qur magazine will astonish you—and the Silk will surély pleas€ you. Satis 


tion guaranteed or your money back right away. Write today. 
WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. S16 Chicago, I11. 
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$2,528 


We are going to give away, absolutely free of cost, $2,528 worth of 
books. As one who reads you will be interested in this offer. Read 
carefully, for this is a rare opportunity, and one that will not soon 
In taking stock we find on hand a few sets of the 


occur again. 





Magnificent 


Books, Less than found to be satisfactory, return them at our expense. 
4 Cents a Remember, these sets are as good as new for all practical 
Tolume urposes. We guarantee the interiors are not injured. 
! pur} 
emcees P 


TITLES OF BOOA 


William the Conqueror 


Alexander the Great 
Alfred the Great 
Richard I. 

Cyrus the Great 
Genghis Khan 
Xerxes 

Julius Cesar 
Pyrrhus 

Charles I. 
Josephine 

Marie Antoinette 
Hernando Cortez 
King Philip 
Louis Philippe 
Queen Elizabeth 
Cleopatra 
Margaret of Anjou 
Richard II. 
Darius the Great 
Peter the Great 
Hannibal 

Nero 

Romulus 
Hortense 

Madame Roland 
Henry IV. 

Joseph Bonaparte 
Louis XIV. 
Charles II. 
Richard III. 

Mary Queen of Scots 


Se ee ee 
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Makers of History 


32 magnificent volumes, of which the bindings are 
slightly rubbed—not enough to impair their real value, but 
sufficient to prevent their shipment as perfect stock—-at the 
regular price of $32 and $48 per set. There being only 158 of 
these sets, we shall not rebind, but have decided to let them 
go for half-price, upon easy monthly payments, and to give 
away with each of these 158 sets FREE one set of Shake- 
speare’s Complete Works in 8 magnificent volumes worth 







S10 per set. 

The «Makers of History’’ are the most entertaining 
and instructive friends you could possibly have in your 
home. Each volume is a complete narrative of a man or 
woman who in their time made things happen. There is 
not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. No set of books 
— lished can compare in interest or instruction with the 

‘ Makers of History.’’ They are as absorbing as anything 











you can imagine. They are the kind of books that keep 





veople up late reading. Once you start to read any of these 
peo] I g 





volumes vou dislike to stop until the book is finished. Hun- 
dreds of thousands know and own these books. Their sale 






is ever increasing, because they are real books to be read 





and enjoyed—not to be put away and never looked at. 
Read coupen carefully; Price is cut in halves. 
You take no risk. After examination, if books are not 










eda siceina La°We recommend the Special Library Binding 













THE FREE SHAKESPEARE Free Eight Volumes Shakespeare Coupon 


It contains all the Trag 
















































































dies, all the Comedies, all the Harper’s History Club, 16 East 17th St., New York 
Poems and Sonnets, ar em y 4 . t oft 
brac 5 iste f the ; - a i “ 
“tae, lee H Ee MAKERS OF HISTORY 
arly Drama, an Exhaustiv . ; . 
Biocraahy Shake pet coats 32 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having 
vor es? aay t the “X” beside it 
Will, Introduction to eacl ~ ae 
Play. Index t Characters Cloth Binding (regular price, $32 per set). I will 
ae : ; pay for same, if I decide to keep the books, as fol- 
Glossary of Obsolete W lows: 50 cents after I examine them and $1.00 a 
Names ¢ f Act 1 A month for fifteen months. 
et ed eens’ s Day Special Library Binding (regular price, $48 per set 
Notes oneach I ,etc., I will pay for same, if I decide to keep the books, as 
from the works of ¢ er, follows :50 cents after 1 examinethem and $1.0 a 
it, Dyce, Douce, Hur month for fifteen months 
hardson, Verplanck It is understood you send both sets of books, * The 
dson. Edited Makers of History,” in 32 volumes, and the &volume 
“Shakespeare.” to me upon approval, and if I decide 
George Long Duychinch not to keep the books I am to return them to you, 





Sy charges collect. If 1 de e to keep the books I am 


7 full-page il i 
to pay you for the Makers of History,” and you are 


















cluding portraits of leading [ Tt 
Sh ukespearean actors and to present the “ Shakespeare ” to me free of cost. 
actresses, and scenes from the 
plays taken from the famous NAMI akdebenaweruarevadeesaeeesaaenaanael 





rolumes. 
Jurably ST REED ds csccvcccccveresvcicecssnccteneencenscend 


rilt 


Boydell Gallery. 8 
Handsomely and 
bound in fine cl 
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Orde r to-day—to-morrow SEAR Bicccicenccdcseressudscwernanveaskegnvces 
muy be toe late. nly 158 Cosm POLITAN April. 
Sets will be given away. 


Harper's History Club, 16 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


When youwrite, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 









When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cesmepolitan.” 
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The Original Stories of 


Sherlock Holmes 


by 


A. Conan Doyle | 


These world-famous sto- 
ries are protected by 
copyright, and can be had 
ONLY in this edition, 
authorized by the author. 
Each story is about Sher- 
lock Holmes. The books 
are not made up of frag- 
ments gathered from ma- 
terial written before the 
author copyrighted his 
real stories in America— 
fragments open without 
cost to any one who cares 
to print them. 

You will want for your 
library only this complete 
edition of Sherlock 
Holmes’ exploits—in 
handsome bindings, with 
full-page illustrations, gilt 
tops, untrimmed edges, 
etc.—three beautiful vol- 
umes that cannot be du- 
plicaced elsewhere in 
make-up or contents. 





Contenty 
VOL. 1 


Introduction by James 
MacArthur. 

The Sign of the Four. 

A Stndy in Scarlet. 

VOL. II 

A Scandal in Bohemia 

A Case of Identity. 

The Red-Headed 
League. 

The Five Orange Pips 

Ihe Boscombe Valley 
Mystery. 

The Man _ with the 
‘Twisted Lip. 

The Adventure of the 
Blue Carbuncle. 

The Adventure of the 
Speckled Band. 

The Adventure of the 
Engineer’s Thumb 
The Adventure of the 

Noble Bachelor. 
The Adventure of the 
Beryl Coronet. 
The Adventure of the 
Copper Beeches. 
VOL. Il 
Silver Blaze. 
Ihe Stock - 
Clerk, 
The Musgrave Ritual. 
The Crooked Man. 
The Greek Inte: preter. 
The Yellow Face. 
The ‘* Gloria Scott.”’ 
The Reigate Puzzle. 
Tne Resident Patient. 
The Naval Treaty. 
The Fina] Problem 


Broker’s 


OUR OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 we will send you THr SHERLOCK HoLMES STORIES 


in three handsome volumes, and we will enter your name for one \ 
subscription for HarpER’s WEEKLY. Wer Pay 


ears 


Aut Detivery CHARGE 


If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at 


our expense, and we will return the $1.00. 
$1.00 every month for five months. 


set and for Harrrr’s WFEKLy for one vear 


The total cost to you for the 


If you do like them, send us 


mpilete 


is Six Dollars Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK | 
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me = Bcaurirul Covonaoo 


“Colorado has naturai advantages which equa! 
or surpass the best European health resorts.” 
—Dr. Carl Ruedi, Davos Platz, Switzerland. | 


Among the Special Features 
of a trip to the Rocky Moun- 
tains is TROUT DALE, among 
the Pines, 7.500 feet above 
the sea. Thirty Separate 
Rough Log Cottages, each 
having an open fireplace. 
* 
You go to bed in August, with 


logs burning on the open 
hearth. * 





23s we 


iia 2a 


Trout Dale is in a_ semi- 
circular little valley, with 
fantastic rock formations. 
Bear Creek, dropping music- 
ally over great boulders, is 
within ear-shot of the cot- i 
tages. * 


2) cape 


Twenty-eight miles from : 
Denver, of which fourteen is 1 
by coach up the Bear Creek 
Canyon. “ 


Trout Fishing. Hunting in 
season. ‘ 


Tennis Courts. Sadd/e- 
horses, accustomed to moun- 
tain trails. Etc., etc. 

* 


Excellent Cuisine. 


~ ete 





. j a. 
| \ LITTLE CORNER OF TROUT DALF 


| 
+ ! 
Applications for cottages 
should be by letter. 
* f 
f 

The Trout Dale Hote/ Co., 

Evergreen, Colo, 


Eastern Office 
1713 Broadway, New York City. 





A NEAR-BY VIEW OF MT. EVANS’ ETERNAL SNOWS. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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EXPERIENCE 


and continued success is a guarantee to 
you of good quality and fair dealing. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


anywhere, but sell direct to you, thus sav- 


ing you the agent’s and dealer’s profit. We 






are the largest manufacturers of vehicles 


and harness in the world selling on this 






plan exclusively. We ship for examina- 





tion, guaranteeing safe delivery. You are 






out nothing if not satisfied. We make 






over 200 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 





harness. Our prices on both vehicles and 






harness represent the actual cost of ma- 






terial and making plus one profit. Our 






large illustrated catalog is free. Send 


‘ - <ll 
wm 





for it. 
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No. 719—Driving Wagon with %-inch Kelly Rubber 
fires. Price complete $55.0. As good 
as sells for $25.00 more 



















No. 626%—Buggy with full leather top, leather 
covered bows and %-inch Kelly Rubber 
Tires. Price complete $70.40. As 
good as sells for #25.) more 






No. 547—Covert Wagon with %-inch Kelly Rubber 
Tires. Price complete $98.00. As good 
as sells for $30.00 more 


o eH 












Cut-under Trap. Price complete $103.00). 
As good as sells for $30.00 more. 


No. 342 









A postal will bring our Large Catalog Free. 


ELKHART CARBIAGE & HARNESS MFG, CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 





OUR 31 YEARS’ 






IOPOLITAN. 


The Yankee Cork Puller 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


Fastened up anywhere you wish--on the side 
board, ice box,door frame or wal] —never mislaid, 


Pulls all corks instantly and without effort. 


) Simply moving handle up and down not only 
draws the tightest cork, but also 
automatically discharges it from the 
machine. It is a mechanical marvel. 
Removes corks clean—no bits lett in bottle. 
Sold everywhere, or sent direct, ex 
press prepaid, on receipt of price. 
After 30 days’ trial money refunded if not 
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4 pleased, 

~ Nickel Plated, $1.25. Silver Plated, 

$3.50. For Hotels, ete., with clamp, 

Nickel Plated, *2.00, 

Booklet free. Order to-day from 7, 
THE GILCHRIST Co. 

96 Lafay tte St., Newark, N.J. 


| The{ind strom” Sectional Bookcase 
: 




















Pronounced the 
best by thou- 










| sands of users 
| Always com- 
| plete but never 
| finished. It 
} grows with your 
library. Has dis- 
appearing, non- 
binding, glass 
doors. 

Highly finished 
insolid Golden 
Oak. Price per 
section, with 
door, $1.75; with- 
out door, $1.00, 
Sent _on ap- 
proval, freight 
prepaid, direct 
from factory 

~ Send for Catalogue No. 6 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM CO., 
ae Little Falls, N. Y. 

ie (Formerly the Standard Mfg. Co.) 


‘What Is Daus’. Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 
100 copiesfrom pen-written and50 
copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 


. Price $7.50 less trade 

= EMP discount of 331%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


400 2nd-Hand Typewriters 


less than half price. All good as new. 


No 2 Smiths No 6 Remingtons $48 
All makes from $10 up to $60. 
Big factory clearing sale. We 
BUY, SELL, RENT and EXCHANG 
Old typewriters put in good repair. 
BIG DISCOUNTS ON SUPPLIES. WE SHIP ¥ » 
on approval, free examination. \Q 
Send at once for FREE CATALOG 
and big bargain list. Special offer to agents. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 
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Stafford’s Desks 








Send for Catalog and Fac- 
tory Prices of our big line 
of Office Desks, Chairs. 
Tables, Filing Devices 
and Typewriters. Great 
variety of goods at posi- 
tively the lowest prices in 
America. You can save 
money by buying direct 
from Factory. We have 
also a splendid line of 
Library and_Household 
Furniture. Goodssent to 
any responsible person on 
approval. ‘ 
Agents Wanted for Sale of 
SCHOOL and CHURCH 
FURNITURE. 

E. H. STAFFORD MANF'G CO., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





ASK FOR CATALOGS: 
Office Furniture No. 109, 
House Furniture No. 110, 


“ 















When you write, please mer 
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ition ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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TER CcO., Ltd. 








Our interesting booklet, explaining just 





. The Smith Premier 
» Typewriter Co. 






















Executive Office 
3° ae N Fork 
287 Broadway, New York. 


1 Factory 4 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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|THE CHICAGO] | 
The Typewriter that 
| Stands for Fair Play f 

: 
b 
j 





No one thinks thatany typewriter is worth $100—yet 
that is the “standard” price. Everyone knows that 
highest grade machines can be sold at a fair profit for 
much less. 


js the Price of The Chicago— 

The Best Machine at Any Price, 
yet a number of people by a kind of ‘‘trustful momen- 
tum’”’ keep on paying $100—they are “not quite sure.” 


We have some surety facts that will make your pocket- 
book laugh—better send for them to-day. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO0., 


93 Wendell St., Chicago. 






=e 





pewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer. 
Its Record Has Never 
Been Equaled. 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER ©0. 


68 Wabash Av. Chicago, IIL 
Principal Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, England. 










When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 

































LEDGER ' 


the mf ROFIT FOR, BOTH. as. 


her over the old fashioned, unwieldly and inconvenient 
tem; with its numerous books, its scattered accounts and 
its deadwood of closed accounts, and adopt 


The Razall Loose Leaf Ledger System. 


To the Employer it means an immense saving in office help, 
increased etliciency and more accurate work. To the Book- 
keeper it means fewer books to handle, less night work and 
more pay, for the employer can afford to divide his savings on 
book cost and extra help with his bookkeeper. 

Our handsomely illustrated book ,*«S3 i ing,” tells why our System 

is the best and how it can be applied to your business. rite for it. FREE. 

” THE H. G. RAZALL MFG. CO., 
A 353-355 E. Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Yost WRITING MACHINE Co. 
245 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


LOOSE LEAF 








When \ou write, please mention ** The C osmopolitan.”’ 
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She COMPTOMETER 


Saves half the time and 


all the worry. 

It is a scientifically and mechanically cor- 
rect machine, which, by the simple touching 
of the keys—a single motion, and not a 
double one— 


Adds, Multiplies, Divides and Solves all 
Arithmetical Problems. 


Many thousands in use in the offices of 
the largest commercial and manufacturing 
firms of the world. 

As soon as the operator becomes expert in 
fingering its keyboard, this machine will, 
without error and with the utmost rapidity, 
do everything claimed for it and become 
indispensable to any business house. 

Send for literature and Special Trial Offer. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
52-56 Illinois Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 






















. y. Big profit print- 
ing for others. Large press for | 






book, newspaper, #18. won 

My Own instruction sent for use. rite 
: for catalogue presses, type, &c., 

Circulars tofactory . 


\ aaa Cards &c 
\ i eC. THE PRESS CO. 
\ Mee $5 PRESS MERIDEN, CONN. 


The Typewriter Exchange 


We will save you from 25 to 75 per cent. on Type- 
writers of all makes. Send for 
samples of writing, prices, and 
catalogue. Machines shipped 
for inspection. 
















¥% Barclay St., New York 
124 La Salle St., Chicago 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 
817 Wyandotte St... Kansas City 
209 North 9th St., St. Louis 


536 California St., San Francisco 


acess 


The $5 calculating machine 
which does more work than  ¢ 
the most expensive. Adds 

9 columns at once; Sub- 
tracts—Multiplies— 
Divides. Sim- 

pic. rapid, 





















It is all you claim 
for it.—A. R. Harper, 
Danville, Ili, We highly 
recommend it.—as. Wallace 
& Son, Parnassus, Pa. 


Size 4x pot inches, Price_$5.00 
prepaid in the United States. rite 
for FREE booklet. 









Agents wanted. 
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Foyer Cylinder Letter Press 


Always Ready! 









TO COPY A LETTER WITH THE FOYER CYLINDER LETTER PRESS 
you have only to feed your letter into the roll and turn the handle. 
The letters are copied on a continuous roll, from which they are afterwards 
separated by means of a cutter which goes with the machine. Perfect copies 
always. No brush, no rags, no blurred letters. For further particulars address 


THE AMERICAN BANK SERVICE COMPANY 
110 South Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Full 
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See the Door Rocker? 


York 
icago 
oston 
s City . eet : : . Oo > 

5 alle Ei ae Here, at last, is the solution: The Steel Rocker 
ncisco Ee shown in the above cut gives Uniform Motion to 
num { 5 the Sectional Bookcase door—No Ball Bearings 
del _ ee ee —No Spring—No Groove. 

| F ; 

The door swings open without binding—easily 
and noiseless. ‘] 
logue shows many styles of Designs and Combinations ; 
1 kinds of woods and finishes—Golden Oak—Fancy 

Mahogany. Send for it 





Our Sectional Bookcases are Perfect. Not cheap; 
prices are low for quality. We ship subject to 
examination. 

We supply your dealer—or send direct. 


Railway Commercial Cabinet and File Co., 


Suite C 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 





When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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We save you from 25% to 40%—from $5. to $40. on every stove or range 
because we ship to you . 


ge 
Direct From Our Own Factory 
AT FACTORY PRICES. 
We pay the freight and give a guarantee under a $20,000 bank bond. 
If not satisfactory in every way, you get your money back. 


360 Days Approval Test. 


Remember, we are manufacturers, not “‘mail order dealers,” and our line of both f 
steel and cast iron stoves and ranges is unexcelled. All blacked and polished, ready fee, 
for use. Send postal card for our Approval Offer and our Catalogue No. 247/t* 


eRe all ner ssa d cook stoves with t. 
ent oven thermometer which makes baking easy, Kalamazoo Stove Go., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





and you are held in 
sweet captivity by 





I am the Reginaphone. That 
means that I can do two things 
well: I can talk and I can play. 
I am a music box or a talking 
machine at will. 1 am ready to 
sing or to play. The one great 
advantage in buying..me is that 
you get both machines together 
at a considerably lower price 
~ than either would cost separately. 
As a music box I am the best 
music box made | You know 
what the Regina is. Asa talking ¢ 
machine I have the advantage 







Chocolates 
and Confections 


The most delicious creations 
of the confectioner'’s art. 


Whitman’s 
Instantaneous Chocolate 





Made instantly with boiling milk. 
Just try it. Sold everywhere. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son. 





x of the motor which turns the a 
discs of the Regina to turn the Chestnut Street 
iss records for me when I talk. I Philadelphia 


will play any flat talking machine 
record, whether Victor, Columbia 
or Zonophone, from 7 to 14 
inches, and the 15-inch Regina 
Music Box record. Ask your 
nearest dealer to show me to 
you. Iam sold for cash or-on 
the easy pavment plan, as you 
prefer. If you want to know 
mofe about me, write to 








Regina Music Box Company 
t 


a 1 East 22nd Street, New York. 
273 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





When you write, please mention ‘*‘ The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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sT. NEW YORK 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. Every piece 
sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. You will be pleased the moment you open a box. . 
You WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each package bears the oie of a ‘‘ DOMINO’? MASK, ‘‘ DOMINO ’’ STONES and the names of 
the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 





THE 


REFRIGERATOR. ONRor 
SOLID WHITE PORCELAIN INSIDE 


DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 


The MONROE is a high-grade refrigerator built for the household. It is the only refrigerator on the 
market with food compartments of SOLID PORCELAIN WARE. Other makers use pieces of tile, white 
glass, or enameled iron and call it porcelain. Do not be deceived. 

Our food compartments are moulded in ONE SINGLE PIECE. There are therefore no joints or 
crevices for food to decay in. 

Our PORCELAIN WARE is white, and the heavy glaze makes it possible to clean it as easily asa 
china dish; the porcelain does not break or craze—and is durable. 

The handsome oak exterior and the substantial construction in every detail makes us safe in guaranteeing 
a MONROE. We therefore offer to ship you one on APPROVAL, FREIGHT PREPAID TO YOUR RAIL- 
ROAD STATION, and refund your money if not satisfied. All sizes carried in stock for immediate 
shipment; special sizes built to order. 


, = only way to purchase a MONROE is direct from us. We have no agents. Write for catalogue R 
—it is free. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE | MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


2 CORTLANDT ST. LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 































The 
Great 
Test 


of a starch is a man’s linen. A 
starch that will do this exacting 
work satisfactorily may be de- 
pended upon to do every other 
kind of starching satisfactorily. 


KINGSFORD'S 


Silver Gloss 
STARCH 


years ago by this and every other 
test proved its right to the title of 
the best starch for every kind of 
starching. For whiteness, satiny 
lustre and great stiffening power 
this starch is unequalled. 


Sold by all grocers. 
THE OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY, OSWEGO, WV. 
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A i atialliel, 


In size, magnificence and beauty, the 
St. Louis World’s Fair will surpass any 
previous Exposition. To see it as it will 
be, get the Katy Album. Viewsof all 
principal buildings reproduced in col- 
ors in the lithographer's highest art. 
The leaves, 6 x 10, are loosely bound 
and may be framed. Send 25 cents to 
“KATY,’’ Box D 912, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Katy Flyer, the crack train 
of the M. K. & T. Ry., between St. 
q Louis, Oklahoma, Texas and Old 
> _Mexicc oO. 
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“es A MONTH 


One reliable man or woman in each county as 
manager, to exhibit, take orders and appoint 
agents for Harrison’s Oil-Gas Stoves for cooking 

: and heating. Wonderful invention. 
Automatically generates fuel gas 
from kerosene oil. Miniature Gas 
=A Works. Absolutety safe. Enormous 
demand. Thousands sold weekly. 
| Cheapest, cleanest, safest fuel. Cus- 
tomers delighted. ‘CATALOGUE 
FREE. Write today. Address, 
Basie MFG. =H 5589 World Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$79,000.00 


IN CASH GIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 























Daintily Colored Pastel Pictures of 
Ballet Dancers 









The original pastel 
paintings of these 
beautiful subjects 
are made by Mr. 
H. M. Pollock, 
whose pictures have 
created favorable 
comment wherever 
exhibited. These 
subjects are repro- 
duced with all the 
beautiful colors and 
exquisite attractive- 
ness of the originals. 
They are especially 
suited for smoking 
rooms, dens, college 
studies and clubs. 




























There are four 
sets of four 
pictures each, 
| size 10x14 in, 






‘Single sets of four pictures, $1.00 ey 
or the entire four sets, sixteen figures, $3.00 
postpaid. Send 2c stamp for illustrated sheet. 


Address The White City Art Co.,322 Dearborn St. ae 









WE ARE SEEKING 


reliable men and women in all parts of the country who 
have leisure to take in hand THE COSMOPOLITAN’S sub- 
scription work. Send references and your address to the 
Subscription Department, COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


aan Eye Tested 


es iby mail. Any styl 
"Send for catalc a 
ye testing system, Al 
lute fit or money refunded. 
McCARTHY OPTICAL CO., 
609-11 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


in the original school, founded in 1890, 
Takes spare time only. Pian approved 
by judges and educators, Prepares for 

tt 
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1e bar and for success in 
Soatnaes and public life, 


Three courses: College,| 
Preparatory and Business 
Law. Graduates every where. 


Liberalterms. Special 
at offer now. Handsome 
catalogue free. 








Home The Sprague Correspondence School of La 
887 Peete Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 


RUGS from your 
~ OLD CARPETS 


SEND us your old carpets and we will return 
them made into beautiful and durable rugs, any 
size, that wear from J0 to J8 years. 
FREE—Send for free color picture showing 
several different Olson Rug designs with 
prices and full information. 


Olson Rug Co., 371-375 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTION 


Owing to the won- 
derful popularity 
which JELL-O has 
attained since its in- 
troduction, many in- 
ferior imitations have 
been placed on the 
market by unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers, 
who hope to make a 
profit from their goods 
sold in competition 
with JELL-O, on the 
strength of our ex- 
tensive advertising. 

JELL-O is sold and 
used more extensively 
throughout the world 
than any similar food 
product. 

If your groce an't supply 
you please send his name. 

Send for New Book of Recipes with colored 
illustrations of many attractive desserts that are easy 


to prepare. Address, mentioning this magazine, 


THe GENESEE Pure Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 








Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Musically and structurally as nearly 
perfect as human ingenuity can devise. 
Unequaled for wearing and tune-staying 
qualities. Will stand the most trying 
climate. 299 Ivers & Pond Pianos have 
been purchased by the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, during 
the past twenty years. 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


May we explain our method of supplying our pianos to 
purchasers wherever their residence may be? Where we 
have no dealer we will quote prices an d sell on time pay- 
ments (a small cash payment at time of purchase, balance 
in monthly payments covering , 24 or 36 months), 
practically renting a piano till itis paid for. 

We ship pianos subject to approval,to be returned at our 
expense for railroad freights if not entirely satisfactory 

A beautiful catalogue picturing our latest styles of 
Grands and Uprights and giving much valuable informa- 
tion to piano-buyers mailed free, also list of time and cash 
prices. Old pianos taken inexchange. Write to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


111 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Oxygen is Life’s Necessity 
when the blood is well filled with it, man lives in the 
full enjoyment of health. 


Oxydonor compels the 


OXYDONOR. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


FOR YOUR DESK 


without it man dies, but 


whole organism to drink 
freely of Oxygen from the air, and sets in operation an 
energizing, irresistible, vital force which eliminates 
disease of every form by natural process. 


Inthis wonderful instrument is embodied Nature’s 
Law for the “ Healing ofthe Nations.” 
Rheumatism, Pneumonia, Typhoid Fever, 
chitis, Asthma, Sciatica, Catarrh, La Grippe, 








bis Elbert Hubbard, The 

2 oe = Aen i 

MT urora, N. Y.; “[ 

Aj i think that your cabi- 

{ i { net has added several 

i — to my earth life 

j ] 'y enabling me to find 

i iS | the thing without wear 

ALAS a 5SASD) or tear on my temper 
Lee and vocabulary.” 









Geo. H. Daniels, Gen’l 
Pass'r Agent, N. Y, 
C. & H. R. Ry. Coy 
“I find them indis- 
pensable to me in my 
work." 


Free to You with | ;| 4 
Your Name in Gold 


Even a gifted writer like Elbert Hubbard can. 
not adequately describe the value of this cabinet 
to the man with a desk. It forms a complete, dur- 
able, ever-ready receptacle for all the clippings, manu- 
scripts, illustrations you wish to preserve—the cleverest 
classifier of miscellaneous papers ever invented. It 
is a veritable savings bank of information—worth 47 
scrap books. 


All complete, it consists of a substantia. air tight, dust-proof box 
fitted with a full supply of specially made holders, each of which not 
only shows the contents in it, but by the ingenious indexing system 
shows just where everything else referring to its contents may ound, 
It sits conveniently on your desk and takes care absolutely of all the 
papers and data that you might otherwise lose or forget—perhaps throw 
in the waste basket for want of a better place to put it. The cabinet is a 
eoeee Library Filing Cabinet never before made in desk size, and 

as sold for $15.00 to $500.00in largesizes. The Desk Cabinet we offer 
= free is equal in every respect to the expensive kind except the size, 

he free offer is in connection with 
















































tion, Debility, Diabetes, Liver, Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Nervous Prostration, and all Nervous Dis- 
eases, Fevers, Blood and Skin Diseases, at any reason- 
able stage, are cured by Oxydonor. 


This instrument supplies to any person who uses _ it 
rightly, restoration from any disease, followed by 
vigorous health, affording physical and mental 
force unknown to medicine takers. 


Oxydonor is not a medicine nor a battery. It is some- 
thing infinitely superior to all things used in the past. 
It lasts a lifetime, and will serve the family. Success- 
fully used in all climates. Write to-day for instructive 
literature and reports of many cures. All letters care- 
fully considered and promptly answered. 

Toledo Board of Education, 
President, LA FAYETTE LYTTLE, 
Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 2, 1903. 
Dr. H. SANCHE & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

My wife had a severe attack of Paralysis, and we all 
feel that she owes her recovery largely tothe faithful 
use of Oxydonor. 

We think it does wonders when faithfully used. 
There are quite a number of our citizens who have 
used Oxydonor successfully and would not willingly 
be without it. 

Respectfully yours, 
La Fayette Lyttle. 


Mrs. S. A. Smith, Villa Park, Cal., writes :—‘T 
have used Oxydonor for Fevers, La Grippe and Diph- 
theria and found it reliable in every case. I also used 
Oxydonor inacase of Epilepsy, and the patient en- 
tirely recovered.” 


Avoid fraudulent imitations. Oxydonor is the 
Original and only Genuine, made by the Discoverer 
and Inventor, Dr. Hereules Sanche. 








SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 


SYSTEM gives every month 200 or more pages of indispensable 
information for business men. System is essential to business suc- 


cess. And, so is SYSTEM, the 
magazine. It tells every month all 
the new business tricks that save time 
—all the little office wrinkles that save 
worry. Through SYSTEM you can 
learn all that anyone can possibly tell 
you about system and business 
methods. he regular reading of 
SYSTEM will solve your business pere 
lexities—but if it does not, SYSTEM 
as a staff of experts—practical busi- 
ness men—who will answer your 
questions gladly and cheerfully and 
promptly. This service will cost you 
not one single penny—if_you are a 
subscriber to SYSTEM. The price of 
SYSTEM is two dollars a year. It is 
worth a great deal more than that to 
an alert man with his eyes on the main 
chance. 
An official of the National 
Cash Register Company, 
says: “The ideas gathered 
from your magazine have 
enabled me to_ formulate 
systems for Mr. Patterson's letters,books, pamphlets, orders, 
etc., which have simplified the work greatly.” 
“I have learned more from SYSTEM in five months than 
in ten years of hard study and knocks in business. It is 
worth ten times the charges for it. F. A. PHILBRICK, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


Special Offer 


We said the desk cabinet would cost 






61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
261 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


2268 St. Catherine St., Montreal, Canada. 


The name “Dr. H. Sanche & Co.” is stamped in the 
metal of every genuine instrument. 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO. 


j 





When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 


you nothing. Here is the way. Send 
us two dollars for a year’s subscription 
to SYSTEM and we will send you, every 
cost prepaid, a cabinet with your name in 
gold on top. Write your name and ad- 
dress in the white space opposite; tear 
out this advertisement and mail it to us. 
Write plainly, so that we will make no 
mistake in setting your name. Inclose 
the money and we will enter you as a 
subscriber—send you an expert consulta- 
tion certificate entitling you to free advice 
—and ship you the cabinet. Act at once. 
We have only a few of the cabinets on 
hand and we believe they will be snapped 
upinahurry. ACT. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
907 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


942 SS2JPPy POE OWEN 235M 
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our Oxrorps Donk 
a) | 


When Oxfords & Ties have the patent 
9? 







“ 







device — by which the lace gives a 
horizontal pull from the heel to the 
instep — they have a fashionable snug- 
ness & neat, dressy appearance. They 
wear better, never bulge or gap at the 
sides or slip up & down at the heel — 
support the ankles— retain the shape 
—& wear longer. No Oxford was 
ever known to fit which did not have 
the patent 


“Urfit”’ 


strip of Jap skin (invisible) under 
the shoe-lining as shown in illus- 
tration. 


If your dealer can’t supply, send us 


Is INDICATED his name and we will send you free 


catalog & full information how to get 


By THE LINES ~ fit (‘‘Urfit’’). If you have worn 
ow shoes, you will understand just 
what we mean about misfits! 


THE “URFIT’? COMPANY 
707 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 






















adjusts itself with 
the rise and fall 
of the shoulders. 
Gives ease—takes 
strain. 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


Satisfaction, a new 

ee or your money 
ack. Metal trim- 

mings cannot rust 

—no leather to soil 

the shirt. 

For summer com- 
fortask for the 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
PRESIDENT 


Price 50c and $1.00 
any store or mailed. 


THE CA. EDGARTON 
Box 303, Shirley, Mass. 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTE 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SUG The Name Is 


stamped on every ¢ 
loop — 
fe 4 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


Send GEO. FROST CO., Mek 
il a ers, 
Se. a =... Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 


Sample Pair. 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 























Going all 
"Round ; dozen 


the world J every year 


BRIGHTON 


aase Garter 


Will not catch in clothing or hurt the leg. 
Made of pure silk web—all colors. 
At dealers, 25c—or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


















CUDAHY’S 


Rex Brand 
Beef Extract 


“THE TASTE TELLS” 
Savery Sundries ana Beef Tea 
Secure a Set of the 


Famous Cudahy Ael Silver 
Plated Bouillon Spoons 


n 
\ 


The Cudahy How to 
Secure 
Spoons op the Spoons 
grace the best tables Mel) =6For each spoon & 
because they bear # desired send a A 
# no advertising, are metal cap from 
made in the latest — o—— 
design, French Sized Jaros Mex | 
Gray Finish, and Brand Beef 
> Extract, an 
are heavier than ; iO cents and 
triple silver \ ‘ , atiwas 
plate. i > stamps t 


AL to 


. cover mail. 

Made by xs , B ing expense 
Wm. A. Rogers * “ea and men. 
The Famous \™ eo f tion this 
Silversmith ¥ ae JF publication. 


~ 


by a ee Re i ” Le 2 

(Do not confuse these splendid spoons with ordinary offers) 

Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold by all druggists and 
grocers. Address 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
Beef Extract Department U, SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 
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is the watch for 
the traveler as well 
as the trainman. 






An illustrated history of the watch sent 
free upon request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 














GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


By THE Wor-pb's Most Famous CARTOONISTS. 








About two thousand cartoons appear each month in the leading periodicals of Europe and America. The endeavor 
is to reproduce here the ablest cartoons of the month, without regard to political bias. 





CIVILIZATION’S GRUESOME GRAVEYARD, 
From the New York American, 





PERHAPS THIS WILL EXPLAIN WHY MANY FAVOR THE ‘““ FOR THE PRESENT I WILL DRIVE MY PEG; LATER I WILL 
JAPANESE. HANG UP MY CAPE.” 
From the New York World, From Nota Politica, Havana. 









GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 





‘* PINAFORE.” 
“ Some years ago I served a term 
As a trust attorney in a big law firm. 
I did my work so faithfullee 
That I'm now attorney-general at Washington, D. C.” 
From the New York American, Copyright, 1904, by W. R. Hearst. 


Russ. y 
A 
Ray en 
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‘ACH, JUST AS I NEEDED A MATCH!”’ UP FROM THE DEPTHS. 2 
From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. From the Philadelphia North American. 





THE NEW GODDESS OF PEACE. WILLIE HEARST KEEPS THE OTHER BOYS GUESSING, 
From the New York World. From the Denver Republican. 
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ANouTIIOUs Fo0d-DIInkK for allAges 







Nutrient 


for 
Shakespeare's Infant 
Seven in the 




























Horlick’s Malted Milk is 
the best milk-food for the 
baby. Thousands of healthy 
and robust children have been 
raised entirely upon it. It is pure, 
rich milk, so modified and enriched 
with the extract of selected malted 
grains asto be easily digested by 
the weakest stomach. Ready ata 
moment’s notice by simply stirring 
in water. No additional milk or 
cooking is required. 






Very nourishing and sustaining 
for nursing mothers. A healthful, 
invigorating food-drink, far superior 
to tea, coffee, or cocoa, for every- 
body, from infancy to old age. At 
meals and ’tween meals. A glass- 
ful taken hot before retiring induces 
sound, restful sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form, also, either 
natural flavor or with chocolate. All 
druggists sell it. 

Sample mailed free, upon request. Our 
Booklet gives many valuable recipes, and 
is also sent free, if mentioned. 

ASK for HORLICK’S; all 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 
London, Eng. 


ee 
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GREAT EVENTS: 
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THE MAMMON-FIGHTER, 


“Reverend sir, you have always preached against Mam- 
mon, and now you are leaving us because the other congre- 
gation is richer.” 

‘““My dear John, Mammon is a great evil, and because the 
evil is greater there I am more necessary.”’ 


From Der Wahre Jacob, of Stuttgart. 


HUMOR AND SATIRE. 





Patndger 4 


JOSEPH (CHAMBERLAIN) IN EGYPT. 


SHADE OF PHARAOH: ‘“‘‘Joseph? Joseph?’ I seem to 
know the name, but I can’t recall your face.” 


From Punch, of London. 





THE YELLOW PERIL. 


This cartoon, which was drawn a few years ago by Emperor William ot Germany, represents the nations of 


Christendom gathered under the cross to meet the danger of Mongolian invasion, 
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W.M. OSTRANDER, Suite 176 North 
Please send, without cost tome, a 


Call at my office, 


see my equipment, and have me explain to 
you personally how I do business, I believe that 
you would be absolutely satisfied that I am 
better equipped to make a quick cash sale of your 
property than any other real estate broker in the coun- 
try. Iwouldlike to explain to you howI find buy- 
ers [for all kinds of property in all parts of the country] 
through advertising, through my branch offices, and 
through the hundreds ofrealestate men with whom 
I co-operate. I would like to explain to you how 
a buyer is found in Maine, and sentto California, 
or how a buyer is found in Chicago,and sent to 
‘Texas or Florida, and taken care of until he 
finds a property that suits him. I would like 
to explain to you personally scores of other 
things concerning my business which canuot 
be satisfactorily explained in my advertise- 
ments or by letter. Idon’t want you to 
simply take my word forthe assertion that 
Iam doing the largest realestate business 
in the world, and that I have more efficient 
methods than any other broker. I will tell 
you how to find this out for yourself, if you 
have not already done so, and will give 
you undisputable evidence of the wonderful 
results I have accomplished. I will tell you 
how I sell all kinds of property in all parts 
of the country every day, and how I turn 
properties into cash after other brokers fajj. 
If I did not have the ability and facilities to 
sell your property, I certainly could not afford 
to pay for this advertisement. This ad. [like all 
my other ads.] is practically sure to place on my 
lista number of new properties, and Iam just as 
sure to sell these properties, and make enough 
money in commissions to pay for the cost of the ad., 
and make a good profit besides. Why not put your 
property among the number that will be sold asa result 
of this ad? It doesn’t matter whether you have a farm, a 
home without land, or a business; it doesn’t matter where 
it is located, or what it is worth. If you will fil] in, and 
mail to me the blank on the upper portion of 
this page, I will outline a plan for quickly con- 
verting your property into cash, and will 
send you [free] my interesting and instructive 
booklet. You will be glad to get the in. 
formation, even if you decide not to sell, 
Do it right now before you forget it. 

If you want to buy any kind 
ofa property in any part of 
the country, fill in, and mail 
to me, the blank on the 
lower portion of this . 
page. I will guaran- 
tee to fill your re- 
quirements 
promptly and 
RARER CE EO 6 die 6:slnes 6 waebeccebes 6s erecucve 
torily, 


When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan.” 














































American Building, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
plan for finding a cash buyer for my prop- 


‘% \° “OSTRANDER, 

ow. Suite 176 North 

a - American Building, 
Aa Philadelphia, Pa.: 





a I desire to . 
yr buy a prop 


y om erty corresponding approxi- 
ee ee mately with the following speci- 
fications: 


Te RD OP RU «852 ar anc Cesmndancdecccsa oon 















GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE, 


CAN HE KEEP THE LID ON? 
From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


ANOTHER ASBESTOS CURTAIN STUCK. 
From the Minneapolis Tribune. 


end 





‘““MAKE YOUR PLAYS, GENTLEMEN !” 


From Kladderadatsch, of Berlin. From the New York World. 





BEGINNING TO HAVE A PAIN INSIDE. 
There are indications that the question soon may be, ‘Are 

Russia’s greatest trotibles external or internal ?"’ 

From the Minneapolis Journal. 


GRANDMOTHER Europe (to Japan) : ‘‘ Show the Russians 
you're not afraid of them—I dare not doit!” 
From Simplicissimus, of Munich, 
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PACKERS TAR SOAP 


UNS eae eas 


BEAUTY PROBLEMS SOLVED ‘BY HE USE oF 


PACK ER's TAR. Soap 


When you write, pleace menrin» ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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WEA Caer LIKE-TRONes-- 
The Economy of JAP-A-LAC 


JAP-A-Lac will transform an old chair or table into 
a handsome, stylish piece of furniture at a cost of 
about ten cents. 

It will put a beautiful, glossy, durable finish on any 
kind of furniture, woodwork, metal-work, floors, 


oilcloths, picture-frames, enameled bedsteads, etc. 
JAP-A-LAC 


is the original floor finish and high 
grade colored varnish. It comes in twelve colors, and 
clear, for any finish desired—Oak, Cherry, Ma- 
hogany, Walnut, White, etc. 

It is all ready for you to dip the brush in and use, 
and requires no previous knowledge or experience. 
Gives a hard, tough, elastic finish that can be 
washed with soap and water. 


If you -have never used JAP-A=LAC, men- 

tion this magazine and send us ten cents to 

cover the exact cost of mailing, and we 

will send you free a sample can of any 

color JAP-A-LAC you desire. 

We also send on request a booklet about JaP-a- 

Lac, a beautiful color card and a sample piece of 
wood showing the model floor finish 


Please be sure to mention this magazine in your letter. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Makers of High.Grade Varnishes 
Department (, 1039 Williamson Building, -« CLEVELAND, OHIO 

























New England 
Watches 


Ladies’ watches with up- 
to-date casings, in all 
colors, harmonious with 
dress tints; enamels with 
vivid and quiet colorings to 
matchany gownshade; gun 
metal with gold tracings 
that denote quiet elegance 
are a few of the many 


products of our factory. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS 
CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 


The New England Watch Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
37 and 39 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
OFFICES < 131-137 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
( Spreckels Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Perfect Complexion Beautifier 


and Remover of Wrinkles 
Will Develop or Reduce. 


Dr. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ 
THE ONLY 
Electric Massage Roller 


(Patented United States, Europe, Canada.) 

“A new beautifier which is warranted to 
produce a_ perfect complexion, removing 
wrinkles and adi facial blemishes. Will de- 
velopor reduce, as desired. A very pretty ad- 
lition to the toilet-table."'"—Chicago 7rtbune. 
Trade Mark Kegtstered. ** This delicate Electric Beautifier removes all 
facial blemishes. Itis the on/y posttive remover of wrinkles and crow's-feet. 
It never fails to perform all that is expected.""—Chicago 7imes-Herald. 

“ Atonestrokethe art ofacquiring beauty has become simplified. Any woman 
may achieve beauty at homeand unaided. She will discharge the army of 
beautifiers she employs to exercise their arts upon her,and buy an Electric 
Massage Roller. The Roller will do the rest."—W. Y. World. 

FOR MASSAGE and CURATIVE PURPOSES 

An Electric Roller in all the term implies. (Rollers magnetized or 
attached to batteries ure not Electric Rollers.) The invention 
of a physician and electrician known throughout this country and Europe. 
A most perfect complexion beautifier. Will remove wrinkles, ‘*crow-feet" 
(prematuré or from age), and all facial blemishes-—-POSITIVE. Whenever 
electricity is to be used for massaging or curative purposes, it has no 
equal. No charging. Will last forever. Always ready for use on ALL 
PARTS OF THE BODY, for all diseases. For Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neu- 
ralgia, Nervous and Circulatory Diseases, a specific. The professional 
standing of the inventor, with the approval of this country and Europe, 
isa perfect guarantee. PRICE: GOLD, $4.00; SILVER. $3.0Q cach 
By mail, or office, Gibbs’ Co., 1870 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

POSITIVELY, THE ONLY ELECTRIC MASSAGE ROLLER. 
Book Free. 








Other systems may 
"—WN.Y. Sun, Aug.1891. 
No Hard Work. 

DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 


For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 


“Can take a pounda day offa patient, or put tt on. 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and Jerszanent. 


No Dieting. 


Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE, Your reduction 
One month's treatment, ®5,00, Mail or office, 
1 370 Broadway, New York. REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
The cure is positive and permanent.""—. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 
**On obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.""—M. Y. Press, 1899. 
Beware of Imitators and Fraudulent Rollers. 


Purely Vegetable. 
is assured—reduce to stay. 
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382 FIRST PRIZES 


AWARDED PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 
The United States Government 
continues to use them exclu- 
a? also the largest poultry 
and duck breeders. Ourcatalog 
willinterestyou. Send forone. 
Prairie State Incubater Oo. 
Homer City, Pa, 


patented and sale undertaken if patent is obtained 
by us. 20 yearsexperience. Send for bookiet. 


Patent Development Co. of America, 
180 Broadway, New York City. 


PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want copied, andi 
we will return it unharmed with an exact copy 
on one of these pretty rimless, pin-back brooch- 
mountings for only 10 ets. All our Photo-Minia 
tures are exact and perfect reproductions. 
We send this 25c. sample for only 10 ets. to. 
introduce goods, and send Free large illustrated 
price-list of photo-miniatures, jewelry, novelties. 


They are beauties. Agents wanted. 


CORONA MFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, Mass. 


Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


/ Easy to get at omer without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packingand gy Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hanéd-riveted; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 
2c. stamp for Catalog. 


F, A.STALLMAN, 47 W. Spring St, Columbus, 0, 
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“Harvard Mills’ 


AND 


’ ” 
‘“Meérode 
BRANDS OF 
UNDERWEAR 
For Women and Children. 







Hand-finished 






Ask for them. Once used you will 
buy no other. 






Union Suits that conform grace- 
Sully to the lines of the body. 


UNION SUITS FOR WOMEN. 
“ Merode,” “* Harvard Mills.” 
“WINNER” quality, med 

ium weight finest 

combed cotton, col 

or cream. 
** DEMAND” 
light weight 
combed cotton, 
white. 







505 U 








quality, 









“IMPERIAL™ qual 






ity light weight su- 
perior lisle, color 
white. 






*‘NONPAREIL' 
quality, light weight 
superlative lisle, 
color white 





















a elena rd The above in Vests, Drawers, 
M ; iy lights, tion Suits, Corset 
EX Covers, and in any shape you 
Lease tha 
opie LE. FOR CHILDREN 





UNDERWEAR 


“ Merode,” “Harvard.” 
ss U—s ** 






WINNER quality, 

medium weight 
BaD Silda finest combed t 

ton, color crean 






Procurable at all the leading sho; If you cannot get them, write t 
(Wholesale) 


LORD & TAYLOR, jew Vouk 


Sole Agts. for “Merode” & “Harvard” Mills (Hand Finished) Brands, 







MusicLovers 


If your music dealer cannot supply you, 


Send us 50c 


in U.S. stamps and we will send (prepaid) one of the 


Ditson Half-Dollar Series 


Full folio size and the greatest values 
ever given in music collections 


Do not confuse these with CHEAP music 


They represent such composers as Mascagni, 
Bohm, Behr, Gabriel-Marie, Ascher, Braga, 


Boccherini, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Raff, 
Schumann, Handel, Burgmuller, Reinecke, etc. 
are beautifully printed on extra quality paper 
and well bound. 


If bought as Sheet Music these collections 
would cost $5.00 or more each 


Dance Waltzes for the Piano. 64 pages. 

Easy Four-Hand Pieces (2d & 3d grades). 62p. 
Easy Pieces in Easy Keys. 56 p. 

Easy Salon Music for the Piano. 64 p. 
Favorite Duets for Violin and Piano. 60 p. 
Forty Very Easy Piano Pieces. 64 p. 
Four-Hand Recreations (3d grade). 62p. 
Marches and Two-Steps for the Piano. 62 p. 
Very Easy Piano Duets (1st & 2d grades). 60 p. 
Sold by Mustc Dealers or mailed as above. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


BI3I Dept. E, 150 Tremont St., Boston 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Child’s 
Short Dress 


Lawn, box plaited, 
neck and _ sleeves 
finished with hem- 
stitching, skirt has 
plain hem, 


years, J8c. 


Our Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 


now ready, 


will be sent for 4 cents 





SIZE 2 


and 3 





postage Describes ver 
2,000 articles 1,000 of 
which are illustrated — for 
the Complete Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Infants. 
We have no branch stores—no agents 


Correspondence receives prompt attention 
Address Dept. 


60-62 W. 23d St., - - 


4 
NEW YORK 














16 


D.&C. 
Rose 
$1.00 


For nearly 50 years we have 
made Rose growing a special- 
ty. With seventy green- 
houses and a stock of over a 





















claim to be the LEADING ROsE 
GROWERS OF AMERICA. Oncea 
year we make this special offer of 
our great Trial Collection of 16 
D. & C. Roses for #1.00, sent by 
mail prepaid to any post office in the 
U.S. Satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed. Each variety labeled. 
Superb, strong plants, hardy, ever- 
blooming kinds; no two alike. Ali on 
W their own roots, Willbloom continuously 
pee this year. ‘The collection includes 
Mtwo great new Rose Philadelphia 
Rambler and that remarkable Rose 
Clotilde Soupert. Mention this paper 
when orderi nd we will send you a returr 
: check for 25 ¢ 8, accepted as cash on a future 

order, We will send free with every order, and 
to all who write for it. whether ordering or not, the 
35th annual edition of our 









































New Guide to Rose Culture 










for 1904.—The Lear 148 
pages. Tells how to grow, ses 
and all other flowers v tof 





iiower and vegetable 


f THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
70 Greenhouses. Established 1850, 












$5000 for a Short Story 


ITH a view to secure not only the finest work of already 
famous story-tellers, but to encourage and develop younger 
writers in the field of fiction, 


Colliers 


offers the following prizes for original short stories by American writers : 


A FIRST PRIZE OF A SECOND PRIZE OF A THIRD PRIZE OF 


$5000 $2000 $1000 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


There are no restrictions as to style or treatment of stories. Every manuscript 
will be judged upon its individual merits. The stories may be of love, adventure, 
business, anything, in fact; they may be humorous or pathetic; they may rely 
on plot, style, character, atmosphere. What is wanted is the best of every kind. 

The author must be an American by nationality or residence. 
There is no limit to the number of stories any writer may submit. 


Stories may be of any length whatever, up to 10,000 words. The best length in 
general is 5,000 to 7,000 words, but this has nothing to do with the prizes. 


All competing MSS. must be typewritten and unsigned, but accompanied by a plain 
sealed envelope inscribed with the title of the story and containing the writer's full 
name and address. Under no circumstances must there be any word or indication 
on the manuscript that would divulge its authorship. No one will know who are 
the authors of the prize-winning stories until the judges have selected the three best 
mene. The envelopes with the corresponding titles will then be opened, but 
not until then. 


the object of this competition is to secure as many short stories as possible, the 
Editor reserves the right to purchase as many of the unsuccessful MSS. as seem 
suitable for publication. All such accepted stories will be paid for at the rate of 
five cents a word, except where an author's established rate is higher. 


The copyright of prize-winning stories is to vest absolutely in Collier's Weekly. 
All MSS. must be mailed on or before June I, 1904. 
THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN HAVE CONSENTED TO ACT AS JUDGES: 


Henry Cabot Lodge 


United States Senator from Massachusetts 


Wilkam Allen White Walter Page 


Author and Journalist Editor ‘* World's Work” 


ALL MSS. SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 


SHORT STORY CONTEST, COLLIER'S, 416 W. 13th St., New York 
Postage for their return should be inclosed in the envelope containing the author’s name. 
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9 PORCELAIN 
Enameled Baths 
One Piece Lavatori 


mean these things to you—an assurance of health as far as lies in per- 
fect sanitation—comfort and pride in the luxury of their snowy purity 
and beautiful design—satisfaction at the cost. Let us tell you more. 


If you are planning a partial or entire equipment, our expert sanita i 
will gladly help you with the problem. bes bye ‘also like to send yen pe om 
99 Which treats of every phase of ba 
se ener meatesiet: ooh goae Se tae aie eh 
is beautifully illustra and gives the exper vice of modern iali * 
gether with detailed prices. Free on ee 


request. 
Every piece bears our “Green and Gold’’ 


guarantee label, and has our trademark 
“Standard” cast on the exterior. No 
others are genuine. 

The fixtures in this bathroom cost ap- 
proximately $94.00 at factory (not 
including piping and labor). 


We are enthusiasts on Shower Bathing, 
and publish a readable book entitled 
“For Beauty’s Sake,’’ which not only gives 
our views but tells about the “Standard” 
Portable Shower. It’s free to all who 
love to bathe. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Dept. F, Pittsburg, U.S.A. 
Office and Showroem in London: 

22 Holborn Viaduct 


ad y % 


SAMP 
Be 


Sone 
so 


‘ 
ad 
i» 
Beware of imitatio 
) Phi: 
rantasote because 
goods offered you 
the surface 


PANTASOTE 
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With Film Pack 


in position, 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF 


THE 
PREMO 


As a plate camera the Premo has every 
desirable feature in construction 
and equipment. 


And all Premos (under 5 x 7) become daylight 
loading film cameras simply by use of the Premo Film Pack Adapter, and permit focusing 


on the ground glass just as with plates. 


3% x 4% Premo Film Pack Adapter . .. . «. « $1.00 
Premo Film Pack , 12 exposures,34%x4W%. . . -70 


4x5 Premo Film Pack Adapter .. . . . « « $1.50 
Premo Film Pack, 12 exposures, 4 x § dim tial, se .90 


Ask the dealer or write us for 1904 Premo Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Rochester, New York 








Fine Fishing 
Tackle Free. 


I want every enthusiastic fisherman, whether amateur, begin- 
ner or professional, to have a personal knowledge of the tine 
points of the Shakespeare Reels and the marvelous catching 
qualities of the Shakespeare Baits—and to do this I propose to 
send to every man or woman who fishes for the real sport there is 
in it, one of my reels and baits for free trial ontheir next fishing 
trip. Write to-day. Send your name and address and the name 
and address of the leading sporting goods dealer of your city to 
Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., 396 Shakespeare Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The Shakespeare Reel is especially designed for accurate and 
long-distance casting, and it is without doubt the best reel in the 
world, and you will say so when you see it. The metal used in the 
Shakespeare Reel is hard-drawn brass and the finest English 
Stubbs steel. Painstaking care is used to secure perfect accuracy 
in every detai), In beauty of design, and simplicity of construc- 
tion it is unequaled, Its easy, silent running suggests perpetual 
motion and it is fitted with the most perfect drag and click ever 
invented. Words will not describe its beauty, its usefulness nor 
its many advantages over all other reels. My reels and baits are 
for sale by all first-class dealers, but I want you to see them and 
try them for yourself and T will send them to you direct, express 
prepaid, for a free trial. The Shakespeare Baits are really mar- 
velous. With them the fisherman is sure of a good catch, no 
matter where the fish are, in the lake orstream. If they are in 
deep water, Shakespeare makes the bait that attracts them. 
they are in shallow water, Shakespeare makes the bait that 
catches them. If thev are hidden in the lily pads or moss, 
Shakespeare makes the bait that makes them strike. And 
Shakespeare offers $100 in prizes for the photograph and authen- 
tic dimensions of the biggest large or small mouth bass caught 
this year. Write to-day for particulars. His little booklets, 
“ How to Catch Bass,” “ Fine Points about Tackle” and “ The Art 
of Bait Casting,” are free to every angler. Write to-day. 








372 BOYLSTON STREET, 
When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 


QPS 2 $250.0 


NOVELTY 
KNIVES 


Every person a possible customer, 
3est of materials and workman- 
YY ship. Your name, address and em- 
Wf blems of societies, photos, etc., beneath 
YZ handles. Many other advantages make 
large and rapid sales. We want agents 
4/ everywhere, Good commission paid. Write for \ 
a v exclusive territory. Send for catalogue and terms. 2- 
blade K nife $1.20, 3-blade $1.60, with name and photo, 


Send fora ~ 
Catalogue , 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 7 Bar St., Canton, Ohio, 


SOUVENIRS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 











Old Jewels Arms and Armour 
Rings Old Boxes 
Embroideries Fans and Ivories 
Carvings Miniatures 

Old Silver Rosaries and Crosses 
Copper Old Necklaces 
Drawings Cameos and Intaglios 
Engravings Old Fobs and Pendants 


FADS AND FANCIES FOR COLLECTORS: 


No Reproductions or Imitations 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WM. T. SHEPHERD 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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A new Velox paper with a semi-gloss 
surface that adds lustre and life to 
theshadows. Its breadthof gradation 
adapts it to use with almost any 
negative. 
Furnished in single or double 
weight and as Post Cards. 
ALL DEALERS 


NEPERA DIVISION, 





ante cent i Eastman Kodak Co., 
0s aid sample 
Velox Liquid Developer. TWwochester, N. Y. 
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Z| | | Ohe Folding | 
uve, | | FLawK-Eye | Progress. 





Ideal in Film Convenience. | Whatever is new and desir- 
r Superb in Optical Equipment. bl : $ Ki ‘ 
able in picture taKing is found 
A Camera with which you can enjoy in the Kodak System — Non- 
photography and obtain results of the Curling film, daylight develop- 
sses very highest quality. ment—absolute simplicity. 
ehes THE PRICE: | : 
4 Ii ats No. 3 Folding Hawk-Eye, with extra Rapid Rec- Ask your dealer, or write us for the 1904 
Wdants san Lens, and B, & L. er Kodak Catalogue. It’s an illustrated photographic 
Es ictures, 34X44, - _ a - 22.50 letter fro Rochester, the H f th 
=<CTORS a. ¢ Folding Hawk-Eye, with above equipment, ah mae eee ee 
PIAS. 445, «© << = = = 27.50 
E Glass plate attachment, either size, - 2.50 aadiud EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
R D BLAIR CAMERA CO., $5.00 to $97.00 Rochester, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue. 
u, mAs: Rochester, N. Y. 
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When 
a 
Woman 


Suffers 


Modesty too often keeps her 
from a physician and allows des- 
peration to lead her to habit- 
forming drugs or mineral poisons. 
Mothers with growing girls should 
especially guard them against 
such dangers. If every woman 
knew the marvelous virtues of 
that good old family doctor— 
Pond’s Extract—much suffer- 
ing would be saved. The power- 
ful anodyne (pain relieving), 
astringent (healing) and antiseptic 
action of Pond’s Extract work a 
reorganization of the functions 
almost beyond belief. To ac- 
quaint every woman and mother 
with this secret of 
Pond’s Extract we 
have published a 
small book on the 
safe and sensible 
treatment of such 
disorders, well worth 
asking for and read- 
ing. It’s free. 


CAUTION 


Beware of the witch hazel snare. 
There is nothing the same as 
Pond’s Extract. Sold only in 
sealed bottles under buff wrappers. 


Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 
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Sore Throat 








Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hiydrozone 





This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 








Re 


57-A_ Prince Street, NEW YORK 
¥REE.— Valuable booklet on How to Treat Diseases. 









Patent Eye-Glass Guard 


Don’t Mar Your Nose-—No Pressure— Firm 
—Sate—Easy. Sticks to Any Nose. Will Replace 
Spectacles. Ask your optician or write 


8 BORSCH & CO.,B-103 Adams St., Chicago, I. 














0 ER, 3129 
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MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


STEREOPTICONS YouCam Make BIG MONEY 


Entertaining the Public. _ 
Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with small capital. 
We start you, furnishing complete 
- outfits and explicit instructions 

iB at a surprisingly low cost. 


THE FIELD IS LARGE’ 


comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
= Lodges and General Public 

Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
e and special offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 


CTING CO., 226 Dearborn St., Dept.181 ,Chicage 





Positive Relief at Last. 


_ The Mahler Electric Apparatus 
is the only device ever invented for 
the positive, permanent removal of 


Superfiuous Hair 


from face, neck or arms by elec. 
trolysis; also effectually removes 


Moles, Warts, Red Veins 

and other facial blem- 

ishes. Ladies can operate 

in the privacy of their 

own homes with results 

as positive as can be ob- 

tained by skilled special- 

ists. You can have this 

=e euparatoe free ofall cost. 
name today for ful) particulars. Address 
Metthewsdn Strect, x 


‘The Cosmopolitan " 
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Burrowes 





[F you are having any trouble with the finish 

on your floors, or are not entirely pleased 
with their appearance, it is certain you have 
not used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor 
finish ever introduced. 


It makes a finish so tough that, although the 
wood will dent under a blow, the finish will 
not crack or turn white. This is the highest 
achievement yet attained in a Floor Finish, 
and is not likely to be improved upon. 


Finished samples of wood and instructive 
pamphlet on the care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


Berry Brothers, timites, 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 
Factory and Main Office, 


DETROIT. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., “4.0 


Ship Anywhere ‘‘On Approval,’’ allowing furniture in your 
home five days to be returned at our expense and money refunded if not 
perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 

We prepay Freight to all points east 
of the Mississippi River and north of Ten- 
nessee line, allowing freight that far toward 
points beyond. 












Only $24.50. Worth $35. Quartered Oak, any finish 

Over 100 other Dressers and For Mahogany add $2.00, 
Toilet Tables at % less than Worth $15 to $18. 
retail in 





$825 






On comfortable 
Springs& Mattresses 
we save you 4 










No. 2203 
Turkish Leather Rocker No. 2148 
Our price $38. Worth $50. Metal Bed $7.75. Worth Sie. 
Scores of other handsome Beds and Rockers shown in our FREE 
Catalogue, desaribing over 1000 pieces of high-grade fashionable Fur- 
niture. Write for i¢ to-day. It posts you on styles and prices. 
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Billiard 
Table $15 


Portable Home Billiard and Pool Table 
$15 to $50. Write for Catalog B. 


Burrowes 


Rustless 
Fly Screens 


Made to Order for Good Houses. 
Largest Factories in the World. 
Write for Catalog S. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO.., Portland, Maine 





Wear-Ever! 


Does this apply to your Kitchen 
Ware? It is literally true of 
ALUMINUM COOKING UTEN- 


SILS and makes them cheapest 





| in the end. 


This is but one point of superi- 
ority possessed by ‘*WEAR- 
EVER” UTENSILS. It will be 


to your own interest, to write 
for our free book and learn of 
_ Many others. 


The 
Aluminum 
Cooking 
Utensil Co., 


Department B. Pittsburg, Pa. 


WEAREVER 


S 


TRADE MARK 
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California 


SPECIAL TRAIN FOR YOU 


The Santa Fe will run two personally-escorted special trains to Los 
Angeles via Grand Canyon, leaving Chicago Apnil 27 and 28, account 
General Conference, M. E. Church. Stops made at Albuquerque and 
Laguna in New Mexico, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, also Redlands 
















You will travel on the cleanest railway in the West—oil-sprinkled 


and Riverside in California. tracks and oil-burning engines in Arizona and California. 


The rate is low— 
why don’t you go? 
GAlso $33 from Chicago to 
California one way, second- 
class, daily, March and April. 
eee . 
=a QWrite to-day for particulars. 
Gen. Pass. Office 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


ROUND-TRIP FROM CHICAGO CHICAGO ALL THE WAY 


7 Equal to the best 


imported ears in 


material workman: 


ship,and finish but 
better adapted to 
Ameriean condi- 
itions..- » . 
A GRUVE 
1 SLMPLEX. © 
Our new eata 
log is fully il-_ 
lustrated and 


5 


He 


ate dee ——— 


eee The Front-Verti- | 
Heal type of Gaso- | 
lene Motor used | 
oF) exclusively. <0 
| Two Cylinder | 
aeimemente | and four Cylinder} 
F Models - 


EASILY GHE BES6}\ 
|BUILG CAR IW 
AMERICA. 


Prices from 


The Locomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 








BRANCHES:—NEwW YORK, Broadway and 76th St.; PHILADELPHIA, 249 North Broad St.; 
CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave.; BRIDGEPORT, Factory at Seaside Park; BOSTON, 15 Berkeley St. 





Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Pike's Peak from the Garden of the Gods. 


Colorado— 


That’s the title of a handsome new book of seventy-two 
pages, beautifully printed, bound and _ illustrated; fifty-six 
pictures of Colorado’s matchless mountains, valleys, streams, 
lakes and forests. 

The book is written in a most delightful vein and gives 
pleasing glimpses of a mountain world whose colossal beauty 
never wearies or changes or grows old. A splendid map 
of Colorado is appended. 

It is not a guide book but contains a few paragraphs 
about the best way to reach Colorado from everywhere east 
and southeast via Chicago or St. Louis (Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition) and the Burlington Route, with its splendidly 
equipped one-night-on-the-road fast express trains. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


i rl 209 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
ti ii On Enclosed is ten cents, for which send me a copy of the Burlington's 1904 
Colorado Book. 


Hn ——— 


Address_— 
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From Russia 


comes the only genuine Rubber 

Sponge,labeled Russian Klean- 

well, as shown above. Its daily 

use is exhilarating to the system, 
for it thoroughly cleanses the pores 
and exercises theskin. The 


SPONGE 


is sanitary and very durable. Be sure you 
get the genuine. They always bear the 
label Russian Kleanwell. 


For sale by all dealers or by mail. Toilet 
size, 50 cents; bath size, 75 cents and $1.00. 
ALFRED H. SMITH, Sole U. S. Agent, 
84-86 Chambers St., New York. 
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The Only Glothes 
for Boys 


That longest withstand hard usage, bear the label 
here shown, which is our guarantee—your protection— 
and a positive safeguard against uncertain quality. 

Every clothes-strengthening method known to skilled 
tailors is employed in putting endurance into these 
stylish and beautifully-made garments. 

Lined knee pants, insuring longer wear, are a strong 
feature of our children’s suits. 
XTRACOOH means and insures best 

Values at moderate prices: 
economical buying. 
XT RACOOD Clothes are retailed by the 
best clothiers everywhere; 
ages 3 to 17, all materials, $3.50 upwards; sizes 30 to 
36, $7.50 up. 

If you can’t get them from your dealer don’t take 
substitutes. Write for our handsomely illustrated 
style book ‘*P” and we will mention name of nearest 
dealer who sells them. 


os 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF CLOTHES FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. CHICAGO 





Household 
Reduced Rates po ie or te 
Colorado, California, Washington and 


Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95B Washington St. Chicago 
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aaa HEAT, 
CHAFIN' 


| E . ‘ IG, and 
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| ca ee eae eee than worthless substi- 
| cee ae a reason * Removes all odor of perspi- 
G ration. Delightful after Shaving. ig Sone 
7 on receipt of oe Get Mennen’s oe or — Free. 





allowed on all our bicycles. We SHIP 
ON APPROVAL without a cent 
deposit; any wheel not satisfactory 
We Gichest’, rad 23a: § 
ghes cae le 
1904 M. 8-75 10 $17 
Coaster —— Hedgethorne Punc- 
—_ ae preet Tires and best equipment. 


; ele i  adees $7 fo $12 
ond-hand Wheels 


| iy Seen 

aan caw yy eae $3 to $8 
" et Speterz, Clearing Sale at 
RIDER ER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to take orders from 
a wheel furnished by us. Our 
make big profits. Write at once for 


“ehtalogne nes MOBILES,” ge » sexing Ma- 
| cap aes omen! peas 
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When you write, please mention * The Cosmopolitaa,”’ 


Two Kinds 
of Honey 


The two kinds of honey are 
bees’ honey and Karo Corn Syrup. 


Karo Corn Syrup is corn honey 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


having the same properties as bees’ honey; golden syrup made from golden 
grain retaining the healthful purity and wholesome goodness of the corn. 


The children’s spread for daily bread is 


Karo Corn Syrup is more productive of muscular activity and energizing 
power than any other single article of diet. Mothers find it an economical and 
healthful food substance—good for every home use where sweetening is required. 


CORN SYRUP 


TRADE MARK 


aay Md -Jo) Ts ae 


CORN SYRUP 


It’s a delicious and wholesome food, 
agreeing with them better than sugar, 
molasses or candy. It will not make 
them ill or out of sorts as candy often 
does. It’s easily absorbed into the 
system and satisfies every healthy de- 
sire for sweetness. The children like 
it and thrive uponit. Tryit. It’s as 
pure as dew and better than honey for 


less money. 
Put up in airtight, friction-top tins, 
and sold by all grocers in three sizes 
—Io0c, 25c and 5oc. 
Free on request—‘' Karo in the Kitchen,” 


Mrs. Armstrong's book of original 
receipts. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. 
New York and Chicago 
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Insurance 


for your 
1s 


own Pocket - 
as easy as this Book is as easy as this 





SOMEBODY SAID THE OTHER DAY 


that the method of the CENTURY CLUB was 


“Life-Insurance Set to Music’ 


It certainly IS a happy proposition,—sensible, economical, convenient and profitable to every member. 

Nothing so interesting and attractive has hitherto been seen or dreamed of in the insurance world. 

Each membership carries with it a modern policy for $1,000 or more, in one of the strong and dependable old- 
line Companies on small monthly instalments, instead of ‘‘all cash down.”” This makes it easy to start, and that’s 


what we’re all looking for. 
Besides, each member may enjoy an immediate increase of income through the use of the Club's NEIGH BOR- 


HOOD PLAN, and that. too, is interesting. 


HOW TO JOIN 


Write at once for particulars, which will be promptly mai/ed you. In order that you may receive complete and 
personal information concerning the exceptional advantages afforded by the CLUB plan, please do not fail to answer 
the two following questions in your jirst letter. 


ist. What is your occupation? 2d. What is the exact date of your birth? 


This will enable the CLUB to make you a very definite proposition. Otherwise it can't. 


Address 
CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, Section C 


5, 7 and 9 East 42nd Street, New York, 
RICHARD WICHTMAN, Secretary 


The Club’s Latch-String 
All readers of the “Cosmopolitan ’’--Housewives, Students, Teachers, Farmers, Merchants, Doctors, 
Clergymen, Stenographers, Nurses, etc., are invited to promptly answer this announcemeni, and get in line 
for the good and helpful things the Club has to offer. 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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Can You Imagine 
A More Delightful Holiday 


than a trip to California and back, visiting Colorado and the St. Louis Exposition en route? 
The expense is not great; not nearly as great as you think it is. Twice, during the 
: coming summer, the Rock Island System offers extraordinarily low rates to the Pacific 
Coast -— April 23 to May 1 and again, August 15 to September 10. The round-trip rate 
from Chicago will be $50; from St. Louis and Memphis, $47.50; from Omaha, St. Joseph 

and Kansas City, $45. Corresponding reductions from other points. 

Think the matter over and then write for pamphlets giving full informa- 
tion—they’re free. If you have any idea of ever seeing the wonders 
of the West, that idea will crystallize into action when you have read our 
literature. 


old- 
hat’s 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





When you write, piease mention **The Cosmopolitan.” 
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a. dishes are given a tempting finish that is difficult to 
obtain so easily and inexpensively as by the use of 


ARMOUR'S 


Extract of Beef 


One jar will reduce the table expense several times its cost. 
Improves the flavor and appearance of soups, entrees and dress- 
ings, and is the “bouquet de resistance” to sauces, salads, cold 


meats, vegetables, etc. 


CULINARY WRINKLES 


sent free on request, is replete in the knack of cookery by the 
aid of EXTRACT OF BEEF. Your success or failure may 
depend on the brand. Ask your dealer for 


ARMOUR’S, The Best Extract of the Best Beef 
Sold by all druggists and grocers. 


Armour @ Company, Chicago 


ARMOURS TOMATO BOUTLLOR 


A TEMPTING PICK-ME-UP 


When one comes home from shopping or the office, 
tired and nervous, a cup of hot Tomato Bouillon will 
be found satisfying, quieting and refreshing, partic- 
ularly when served with toasted oatmeal crackers, or 
toasted brown bread. It is recommended for break- 
fast. luncheon, and asa sleeping-cup the last thing at 
night, as well as a satisfying food where one is dieting. 


Armour & Company, Chicago 





T’S not what you pay, but 
what you get for your money 
that ought to be the deciding factor 
in buying a watch, more than nearly 

anything else. 
The great illuminating feature of the Ingersoll 

E Watch is its GUARANTEE. 
' It is an insurance policy against a bad investment. It 
makes it certain that you are getting a real watch—not 
a toy. 
It is not the price that makes the Ingersoll Watch the 
largest seller in the avorld. It is its merit as a time-keeper. 


LOOK FOR THE GUARANTEE IN THE 
BACK OF EVERY INGERSOLL AND THE 
NAME ON DIAL. 


Other Ingersolls up to $2.00. Booklet Free. 


Sold by dealers everywhere or postpaid by us. 
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Dept.53.51 Maiden Lane. NEW YoRK 


From The Cosmopolitan Press. 





A cook that will send in half made POSTUM 
should be 


(It’s hard to fit the proper punishment to the crime.) 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE made as per direc- 
tions on box (and that’s easy) is crisp, delicious and The name 


pleasing to the coffee drinker. But if cook tries to COLGATE & Co., 


make it by one or two minutes boiling it is atrocious. on 
Toilet and Shaving Soaps, Perfumes, Sai 
Insist on good well made POSTUM or none. Toilet Waters, Talc and Dental Powders; 
, corresponds te 


If ordinary coffee acts poisonously on your stomach THE STERLING MARK 
and nerves use POSTUM. ON SILVER. 


rs "MADE 
By Labor of Highest Skill 


Sold through Agencies everywhere, 
—_ { uarantee of bet: - etter satisfac- 

on than comes wit. ats offered, 
at nearly twice our $8 price. = 


HAWES, VON GAL CO., Inc. 
New York, Ontcaao, Boston, 
DANBURY. 


(NOURISHING) 


Puts in the food the vital phosphates 
lost in cooking. 

First used by a chemist in his own 
family, it is now a world-wide ben- 
efactor that builds bone, nerve and 
brain. 

Tastes like ordinary salt, but is LATEST 
purer, finer, whiter, and doés not VOGUE 
cake up. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE, enough § 
for the family, naming your grocer. 


** Cerebos,” 
78 Hudson Street, New York 
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